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MATTERS     OF     MUTUAL      INTEREST     TO     WOOL 
GROWERS     AND     WOOL     MANUFACTURERS. 

By  Charles  II.  Harding. 

President  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers. 

The  following  address  b}-  Mr.  Harding  and  the  remarks  of 
the  Secretary  which  follow  were  made  at  a  session  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
held  in  the  Baker  Opera  House,  Portland,  Oregon,  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  12,  1904,  to  which  the  members  of  the 
National  Live  Stock  Association  were  invited.  In  introducing 
Mr.  Harding,  the  Hon.  Francis  E.  Warren,  United  States 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  President  of  the  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  said: 

We  have  with  us  this  afternoon  a  veteran  in  his  line  of  busi- 
ness, that  of  the  manufacture  of  the  wool  products  of  this  coun- 
try. He  knows  the  wool  of  Oregon,  the  wool  of  Washington, 
Utah,  and  the  other  States  and  Territories  probably  better  even 
than  the  men  who  grow  it.  He  is  President  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Wool  Manufacturers,  which  was  formed  in  1864,  and 
which  has  been  a  continuous  and  living  force  ever  since.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  saying  that  in  an  acquaintance  extending  over 
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many  years,  and  in  the  many  meetings  tliat  we  have  had  (some 
of  them  harmonious  and  others  quite  the  opposite),  the  gentle- 
man whom  I  will  introduce  has  always  been  ready  to  stand  by 
and  with  the  wool  growers  in  their  general  fight  to  protect  their 
interests.  Now,  as  to  the  differences,  possible  or  probable,  that 
may  arise  between  us,  we  can  assuredly  accept  his  word  as  being 
that  of  the  most  conservative  element  of  the  manufacturing 
interest,  and  we  are  assured  that  if  he  shall  ask  concessions  of  us 
that  he,  in  his  conscience,  believes  that  they  ought  to  be  granted. 
I  have  the  honor  and  the  very  great  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr. 
C.  H.  Harding,  of  Massachusetts,  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.     (Applause.) 

MR.  HARDING'S   ADDRESS. 

This  is  not  a  sleight-of-hand  show  (producing  a  bundle  of 
samples),  nor  is  this  the  afternoon  when  the  Sunday  School 
distributes  its  candy  packages.  These  are  samples  intended 
to  give  a  little  force  to  the  otherwise  innocent  remarks  of 
a  tenderfoot.  The  occasion  has  its  limitations ;  oratory  is 
barred  by  the  necessities  of  the  occasion.  Statistics  are 
barred,  because  we  probably  agree  in  our  dislike  of  stale 
statistics  and  in  some  distrust  of  their  manipulation.  Until  T 
came  in  here  this  morning  as  a  fellow-mourner  with  you  at 
the  solemnities  that  were  then  taking  place,  I  had  an  idea 
that  fun  was  barred,  too,  but  I  find  it  a  very  different  case. 
I  had  no  idea  at  all  that  "  hot  air  "  had  any  place  in  your 
ceremonies  until  I  heard  the  very  gracious  defence  of  it  from 
3^our  distinguished  president,  to  say  nothing  of  his  able  illus- 
tration ;  and  when  he  came  to  the  climax  of  his  remarks, 
and  made  the  astounding  statement  that  he  thought  condi- 
tions could  be  "  too  wet,"  I  went  out  by  myself,  for  I  do  not 
like  to  laugh  in  public. 

I  came  across  from  Chicago,  most  of  the  time  in  close 
confinement,  in  a  private  car,  with  a  very  choice  little  lot  of 
cattlemen,  and  the  question  of  moisture,  I  think,  was  dis- 
cussed several  times  a  day  (laughter  and  applause).  This 
is  the  second  or  third  time  I  have  been  accused  of  coming 
from    Massachusetts.      Those    men    know    that    I    am    not 
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from  Massachusetts ;  they  know  that  I  am  from  Philadel- 
phia, the  place  in  the  nation  which  has  the  unique  distinction 
of  furnishing  to  its  citizens  what  is  commonly  known  all  over 
the  country  as  "  Schuylkill  water,"  a  thing  which  you  pay 
taxes  for,  and  look  at  and  boil  and  filter,  and  look  at  again, 
and  cuss,  and  then  throw  away  (laughter),  and  then  go  and 
buy  fluids  from  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis,  and  other  places  which, 
if  they  are  inclined  at  a  proper  angle,  you  can  see  through 
(laughter  and  applause).  And  those  gentlemen,  knowing 
that  I  am  from  Philadelphia,  and  that  I  could  not  find 
Schuylkill  water  anywhere  across  the  continent,  gravely 
informed  me  that  there  were  localities  between  Chicago  and 
Portland  where  the  water  is  absolutely  dangerous  (laughter), 
and  they  never  tried  to  point  out  the  localities  —  they  said 
it  was  better  to  keep  me  on  the  safe  side  all  the  way  across 
(laughter  and  applause.)  I  am  very  glad  that  a  little  sport 
is  not  barred,  because  it  is  rather  comfortable  to  prance 
around  a  little,  and  get  the  tremble  out  of  your  voice  and 
knees,  before  you  settle  down  to  business,  but  now,  if  you 
please,  we  will  not  frolic  any  longer,  but  will  go  to  the  busi- 
ness in  hand,  because  I  know  you  have  plenty  of  it  to  engage 
your  attention. 

If  one  were  charged  with  the  task  of  defending  a  set 
of  propositions,  or  upholding  opinions,  committed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  to  one  of  its 
officers  representing  it  here,  my  position  might  be  less  cheer- 
ful than  it  now  is,  for  I  am  only  expected  to  confine  myself 
to  known  facts,  with  the  privilege,  ot  course,  of  offering  such 
deductions  from  the  same  as  seem  perfectly  fair  and  evident. 
And  these  facts  and  conclusions  are  to  be  of  mutual  interest  to 
your  association  and  our  own.  Let  them  be  grouped  under 
two  headings  —  Legislation  and  Marketino'. 

The  legislative  matters  of  near  interest  may  be  again 
divided  into  those  affecting  foreign  business  and  those  con- 
cerning  domestic  matters.  Your  attention  has  been  arrested 
more  than  once,  in  late  years,  by  what  is  proposed  and  what 
is  wanted  in  the  way  of  reciprocity  —  proposeil  in  relation  to 
France   and    South   America   by   the    Kasson  treaties,    and 
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wanted  by  Canada,  as  expressed  in  frequent  addresses  in  this 
country  by  her  member  of  tlie  Joint  High  Commission,  the 
Hon.  John  Charlton.  As  to  the  French  and  South  American 
treaties,  it  is  enough,  perhaps,  to  say  that  tlie  proposed 
French  treaty  deals  a  body-blow  at  American  manufacturers 
of  hosiery,  which  they  are  entirely  competent  to  explain 
again,  as  they  have  done  already,  as  being  of  such  disastrous 
character  that  they  must  oppose  the  treaty  in  self-defence ; 
but  if  it  is  added  that  probably  the  ablest  discussion  of  the 
evils  of  all  such  methods  of  reciprocity  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
Chairman  of  our  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  William  Whit- 
man, of  Boston,  you  readily  understand  why  our  influence 
has  not  been  cast  in  favor  of  the  French  treaty,  "  a  la  Kas- 
son."  And  it  is  right  to  say  further  that  the  claims  made  as 
to  the  number  and  character  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the 
French  tariff  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  public  are 
not  entirely  accurate ;  and  when  I  once  asked  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  the  treaty  whence  came  his  facts,  he  answered, 
"  From  Mr.  Kasson."  Answering  that  I  had  a  copy  (not  a 
translation)  of  the  French  tariff,  and  could  not  agree  with 
his  statements,  he  said  his  facts  had  been  verified  by  a  clerk 
in  the  Department  at  Washington.  "And  to  what  source 
did  this  clerk  go  for  his  verification  of  your  facts  ?  "  "  To 
Mr.  Kasson's  report,"  was  his  answer,  which  was  not  con- 
vincing. 

But  you  have  kept  a  more  watchful  eye  on  the  proposition  in 
the  South  American  treaties  which  would  reduce  the  duty  on 
wool ;  and  you  may  be  pleased  to  hear  that  our  Association 
had  no  part  in  the  inception  or  promotion  of  that  effort  to 
advance  the  interests  of  South  America  at  your  expense.  As 
to  the  hopes  of  Canada  to  increase  her  use  of  manufactures 
from  the  TTnited  States  by  allowing  free  entry  into  this  coun- 
try of  her  natural  products  —  the  yield  of  her  forests,  mines, 
and  farms — we  take  no  part  in  the  furtherance  of  that  one- 
sided bargain.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  the  agriculturists 
of  this  country  are  eager  for  the  remission  of  the  duties  on 
Canadian  hops,  barley,  potatoes,  wool,  lumber,  etc.,  at  their 
own  cost. 
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And  this  gives  occasion  for  me  to  reiterate  the  statement 
of  our  position,  so  often  expressed,  on  the  matter  of  a  duty 
on  wool ;  and  the  end  is  best  secured,  possibly,  by  making  a 
general  declaration  of  principle.  We  believe  in  taxing  foreign 
productions,  for  the  raising  of  revenue  for  the  general  Gov- 
ernment, to  a  point  that  will  cover  the  difference  in  cost  be- 
tween the  article  produced  abroad  and  its  equivalent  pro- 
duced here,  so  as  to  maintain  our  American  standards  of 
wages  and  living,  and  to  encourage  the  complete  domestic 
supply  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  we  believe  this  prin- 
ciple should  be  applied  equally  to  articles  grown  and  articles 
made,  without  any  discrimination  for  either  against  the 
other.  If  the  question  is  raised  that  the  duty  on  wool  may 
prevent  the  export  of  woolen  goods,  we  need  but  remember 
that  for  years  the  law  has  provided  for  a  drawback  of  99  per 
cent,  of  duty  paid  on  material  used  in  goods  exported,  to  see 
that  somethino-  other  than  the  want  of  "  free  raw  materials  " 
keeps  the  American  woolen  manufacturer  out  of  the  growing 
company  of  American  exporters. 

Two  things  have  rendered  possible  the  exporting  of  certain 
manufactures,  distinctive  machinery  and  advanced  methods  ; 
and  we  have  neither  in  wool  manufacturing.  We  can  drive 
textile  machinery  no  faster  than  can  the  Europeans  ;  we  cannot 
find  hands  who  can  attend  to  any  more  machinery  than  they 
can  ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Belgium  and  France,  we  are  not 
allowed  to  run  as  many  hours  as  they  can.  In  the  matter  of 
wages,  since  the  war  of  1861-5  the  United  States  has  paid 
per  diem  about  twice  the  wages  of  England,  and  three  times 
the  wages  of  France  and  Belgium,  in  the  mills.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  in  my  own  experience  was  wlien  in 
1888  I  visited  the  leading  woolen  mill  of  Germany,  and  found 
that  tlieir  wool  was  being  prepared  for  combing  by  large,  mus- 
cular German  girls,  who  were  earning  the  munificent  sum  of 
$2.00  a  week,  while  we  were  paying  from  818.00  to  824.00 
per  week  to  have  that  same  kind  of  work  done  here. 

The  only  matter  in  sight  of  general  interest  as  proposed 
legislation  concerning  domestic  woolen  manufacturing  is  what 
is  known  as  the  ''  Mixed  Goods  "  bill.      It  is  not  mv  business 
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here  to  endorse  or  antagonize  this  proposed  legislation,  nor 
to  offer  substitute  or  amendments.  Your  committee,  with 
whom  we  lately  spent  a  most  pleasant  and  useful  day  in 
Washington,  requested  our  Association  to  send  me  here  that 
you  might  have  the  facts  and  see  the  illustrations  there  pre- 
sented to  them.  It  will  be  best  that  you  draw  for  yourt^elves 
the  inferences  from  those  facts.  Now,  I  would  like  to  say,  in 
the  language  of  Brutus  when  he  commenced  his  oration 
at  Ctesar's  funeral,  "  Believe  me  for  mine  honor,  and  have 
respect  to  mine  honor,  that  you  may  believe."  Your  presi- 
dent has  been  good  enough  to  give  me  a  general  voucher. 
There  is  no  guaranty  behind  it,  and  he  has  lost  nothing  if  I 
go  wrong.  You  have  all  done  business  enough  to  know 
what  that  means.  There  are  two  men  in  your  association  whom 
I  have  known  for  ten  years,  and  for  my  commercial  reputa- 
tion for  telling  the  square  truth,  as  you  would  like  to  have  it 
on  the  ranch,  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  Hagen- 
barth,  of  Idaho.  At  this  point,  to  quote  your  president,  I 
feel  that  I  have  a  lonesome  view-point,  and  it  makes  a  differ- 
ence. 

A  few  general  statements  may  clear  the  way  for  what 
is  now  to  be  said. 

1.  I  am  not  here  to  excuse  dishonesty,  or  to  palliate  fraud, 
or  to  shield  swindlers. 

2.  The  only  reason  for  sending  our  secretary,  Mr. 
McPherson,  and  myself  lay  in  the  consciousness  of  mutual 
interests  and  the  resulting  obligation  for  mutual  help,  especi- 
ally as  to  information. 

3.  It  is  expected  of  me  to  tell  all  the  truth  as  I  know  it. 

4.  Every  buyer  has  a  right  to  know  fully  what  he  is  get- 
ting ;  misrepresentation  is  fraud  in  intent. 

5.  Buyers  cannot  be  instructed  and  educated  by  Act 
of  Congress. 

6.  Buyers  can  be  protected  by  law  from  some  things,  but 
not  from  the  working  of  the  desire  to  get  something  for 
nothing. 

The  first  difficulty  with  the  "  Mixed  Goods  "  bill  is  in  the 
effort  to  frame  a  definition  for  the  material  that  shall  need 
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no  label.  As  it  has  no  admixture  which  calls  for  a  tag,  it  is 
called  in  the  bill  "pure  wool."  It  may  seem  easy  to  under- 
stand this,  until  we  go  on  to  the  added  explanation  which 
seeks  to  provide  the  specifications  as  to  what  shall  be  included 
in  the  definition  and  what  shall  be  sliut  out,  and  thereby  be 
liable  to  mention  on  a  label  as  some  form  of  shoddy.  It  is 
only  right  to  say  that,  as  far  as  my  own  business  is  concerned, 
I  have  never  offered  for  sale  a  pound  of  anything  as  woolen 
which  was  not  made  out  of  pure  wool  or  wool  which  was  not 
straight  off  the  back  of  the  sheep  ;  and  lest  you  may  credit  me 
with  excess  of  virtne  in  the  matter,  it  is  only  right  to  say  that 
our  machinery  does  not  work  anything  else.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  You  see,  I  have  no  personal  interest  at  stake; 
probably  that  is  the  reason  I  have  been  chosen  to  come  out  here. 

Now,  as  I  stated,  the  first  difficulty  with  the  bill  is  the 
definition  of  what  is  called  "  pure  wool."  Of  the  many  other 
efforts  besides  that  in  the  bill  to  furnish  a  phrase  which  shall 
mean  not  too  much  nor  too  little,  but  will  mark  a  clear, 
practical  distinction  between  the  wool  you  wish  to  have  used 
and  the  objectionable  material  you  have  in  mind,  1  have  yet 
to  hear  any  definition  which  furnishes  working  ground  for  a 
law  like  that  proposed.  In  all  processes  of  manufacture  there 
are  so-called  mill-wastes  which  may,  and  should,  be  returned  to 
their  original  condition  of  fibers  of  wool,  and  start  afresh  for 
some  form  of  good,  clean,  sound  articles  of  woolen  manu- 
facture, either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  wool  fiber  not 
before  in  process.  Now,  if  you  will  have  a  little  patience,  I 
will  show  you  what  I  mean. 

In  the  spinning  of  ja,n\  in  our  mills,  and  in  all  mills  of  the 
same  kind,  we  constantly  have  bits  of  thread  left  over  like 
this.  (Exhibiting  sample.)  That  is  black  —  it  is  rather  thin 
to  see,  but  it  is  a  perfectly  sound  piece  of  yarn.  You  see 
how  the  threads  are  in  bunches.  They  are  cut  from  the 
spool,  and  it  is  chea[)er  to  throw  them  away  in  a  hea[)  than 
to  try  to  piece  them  out  and  let  them  go  on  into  the  warp- 
ing and  weaving.  These  are  taken  by  appropriate  machin- 
ery, and  are  broken  up  and  made  into  good  fiber,  which  can 
then  be  used. 
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This  sample  of  the  same  has  been  carded.  It  can  be  used 
in  making  a  wool  j^arn  which  has  the  same  fiber  in  it  that 
was  in  the  yarn  before.  It  will  be  broken  a  little,  but  you 
know  wool  fiber  will  break  sometimes  before  it  gets  away 
from  you,  and  we  can  use  short  fibers  where  we  cannot  use 
long  ones,  and  that  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  manufacturing, 
especially  in  knit  goods  ;  and  if,  for  definition,  you  say  that 
the  stuff  which  went  into  the  "  swatch  "  I  now  show  you  is 
not  pure  wool,  but  that  the  yarn  which  was  halted  on  its  way 
into  goods  and  broken  up  is  now  shoddy,  it  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  the  definition,  because  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  those  broken  threads  could  not  be  made  into  yarn  and 
furnish  a  very  excellent  article  of  knit  goods.  Of  these  next 
samples  of  knit  goods,  one  is  from  all-Australian  wool,  one 
from  all- Wyoming,  one  is  an  admixture  of  Australian  and 
Wyoming  wool,  and  one  is  made  of  15  per  cent,  of  that 
material  in  the  white,  a  certain  per  cent,  of  pulled  wool,  and  a 
certain  per  cent,  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  articles  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  —  that  is,  the  wool  of  Australian  lambs,  which 
has  been  cleansed  of  every  possible  vegetable  fiber,  and  is 
used  in  this  combination  to  make  the  article  as  soft  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  of  wool. 

The  result  of  applying  the  "  Mixed  Goods"  bill  to  these 
four  articles  would  be  that  three  of  them  would  pass  unchal- 
lenged. The  fourth  has  15  per  cent,  of  "waste"  or  broken 
threads,  and  yet  it  furnishes  an  article  so  good  that  I  have 
worn  underwear  made  out  of  that  material  for  five  years. 
The  pieces  of  yarn  known  as  "worsted  hard  ends,  garnetted" 
give  as  fine,  pure,  clean,  sound,  and  valuable  an  article  as 
could  be  desired,  and  it  is  here  used  as  15  per  cent,  of  the  ma- 
terial involved  —  this  is  entirely  satisfactory  from  a  commer- 
cial, hygienic  or  moral  point  of  view  ;  yet  underwear  made  in 
this  way  would  be  labeled  "15  per  cent,  shoddy  "or  "15  per 
cent  worsted  hard  ends,  garnetted."  In  this  series  of  samples 
is  shown  the  return  to  wool  fiber  of  (1)  Hard  ends,  black; 
same  garnetted.  (2)  Same,  white.  (3)  Ring  waste  and  lap 
waste  ;  same  garnetted.  (4)  "  Mohair  ;  "  and  garnetted  (5) 
Headings  and  threads ;  same  garnetted.     (6)  Hard  ends  and 
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greasy  yarn ;  same  garnetted.  (7)  Hosiery  yarn ;  same  gar- 
netted.  In  the  weaving  of  cloth,  you  can  readily  see  that  the 
piece  does  not  come  out  of  the  loom  with  the  square  end  such 
as  you  see  in  the  hands  of  the  tailor.  The  end  of  the  piece  in 
the  loom  may  be  in  the  shape  of  the  headings  of  the  yarn 
which  has  held  it  fast  in  the  warp.  Can  you  tell  why  a  man 
who  runs  a  mill  should  cut  that  off  (this  is  only  a  sample  of 
what  he  cuts  off) ,  square  the  head  of  the  piece  of  goods  and 
throw  the  remnant  away,  or  burn  it,  or  waste  it?  It  only 
needs  appropriate  machinery  to  take  this  fresh,  clean,  unworn 
piece  off  the  end  of  his  goods  and  fit  it  for  use  again.  And 
yet  you  see,  under  the  definition  as  we  have  it  —  as  it  stands 
now  in  this  bill  —  it  would  receive  the  stigma  that  you  would 
attach  to  rags  from  Turkey,  full  of  possible  contagion.  Am  I 
making  it  clear  —  the  difficulties  that  lie  in  that  definition? 
Of  these  samples  there  is  not  one  which  presents  the  fiber  in 
a  form  that  is  harmful  or  in  any  way  open  to  objection,  yet 
every  one  of  them  comes  from  a  shoddy  mill.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  enter  further  into  this  branch  of  the  question,  for 
fear  of  trespassing  upon  the  limits  of  the  address  yet  to  come 
from  Mr.  McPherson. 

The  second  difficulty  with  the  bill  is  that  it  imposes  upon 
officers  of  the  Government  a  task  of  identification  that  is  im- 
possible to  the  most  expert  manufacturers.  Here  are  two 
samples  of  cloth  which  show  cheap  fabrics  of  good  wearing 
quality,  composed  of  materials  whose  names  and  history  will 
draw  upon  them  your  unqualified  condemnation.  Either  can 
be  tested  for  its  weiglit,  its  soundness,  for  its  resistance  to 
tear,  and  will  stand  pretty  severe  tests ;  and,  though  largely 
mixed  wnth  shoddy,  it  is  all  made  of  tvool  fiber.  This  one  is  a 
finished  piece  of  overcoating.  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  has 
not  once  been  on  the  back  of  a  sheep.  Listen  to  what  is  used 
to  make  it :  37  per  cent,  of  it  is  made  out  of  these  remnant 
goods  that  come  from  the  mills,  called  "light  goods,"  which 
have  been  burned  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  every  particle  of  the  cotton  taken  out ;  37  per  cent,  more  is 
made  out  of  the  same  thing,  called  '"•dark-skirted  cloth."  The 
mixture  is  thus  made  to  o-ive  the  effect  of  dark  and  light,  and 
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this  has  added  to  it  25  per  cent,  of  what  you  gentlemen  know 
as  "  B  Super,"  a  fine  class  of  pulled  wool.  There  you  have 
100  per  cent,  that  is  made  up  into  yarn  and  makes  the  cloth 
which  I  have  shown.  In  the  other  sample  there  is  a  mixture 
very  much  like  it,  except  that  they  have  there  as  one  of  the 
constituents  what  is  put  down  as  "Alabama  wool,"  but  "the 
innocent  "  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Office  might  not  know 
we  often  call  cotton  "  Alabama  wool,"  and  if  he  struck  an 
article  that  was  tagged  "■  50  per  cent.  Alabama  wool  and  50 
per  cent,  skirted  merino,"  he  might  think  he  had  the  real 
thing,  all  pure  wool  —  no  tag  required.  (Laughter.)  But 
skirted  merino  is  rags  taken  out  of  old  clothes,  and  they  are 
known  in  the  trade  as  merino,  because  they  have  in  them  a 
mixture  of  wool  and  cotton,  so  that  the  50  per  cent,  of  each 
might  deceive  the  very  elect  almost,  and  be  nothing  at  all  like 
what  you  expected  to  get  when  you  were  buying  the  goods. 

I  want  to  say  that  to  impose  on  the  officers  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  the  task  of  deciding  what 
is  wool  fiber  used  for  the  first  time,  or  what  per  cent,  of  such 
wool  fiber,  as  distinguished  from  shoddy,  is  used  in  a  piece 
of  goods,  is  proposing  an  impossible  problem.  No  one  can 
take  either  of  these  samples  and  say,  as  a  chemist,  a  wool 
expert  or  a  manufacturer,  what  is  the  wool  fiber  involved, 
whether  the  short  wool  is  shoddy  or  pure  new  wastes  returned 
to  fiber,  or  wool  that  has  come  from  skins  known  as  shearlings, 
or  wool  from  localities  where  sheep  are  sheared  twice  a  year. 
To  invite  unscrupulous  manufacturers  to  label  goods,  with 
the  certain  knowledge  that  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  officers  charsfecl  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to 
get  at  the  truth,  might  result  in  the  sheltering  of  fraud  under 
forms  of  law,  in  exposing  a  confiding  public  to  continual 
swindling  and  in  making  a  perpetual  mockery  of  the  attempts 
at  the  execution  of  a  futile  statute. 

The  third  difficulty  with  the  act  lies  in  the  attempt  to 
apply  it  to  the  importation  of  woolen  fabrics.  And  here,  at 
the  risk  of  not  agreeing  exactly  with  your  president,  I  pro- 
pose (if  somebody  will  lend  me  a  match)  to  show  a  simple 
way  of  telling  whether  or  not  there  is  cotton  in  goods  said  to 
be  all  wool. 
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A  Delegate.  —  Shall  we  get  out  ?  (Laughter.) 
Mr.  Harding.  —  I  am  a  little  deaf  at  times  ;  I  did  not 
catch  that.  I  do  not  intend  to  set  fii-e  to  the  people  who  are 
clothed  in  cotton.  (Laughter.)  Now,  it  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world  for  any  lady  or  gentleman  who  is  about 
to  buy  so-called  woolen  goods  to  find  out  whether  or  not  they 
are  all  wool.  Take  hold  of  the  threads  —  which  run  two  ways 
in  the  goods  —  and  pull  them  out  like  this  (indicating  and 
illustrating),  drawing  the  threads  in  this  direction  ;  then  chang- 
ing the  position,  you  can  now  see  that  I  draw  the  threads  in 
the  other  direction.  If  I  want  to  satisfy  myself  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  cotton  in  the  goods,  I  have  simply  to  strike 
the  match  and  put  it  to  the  collection  of  threads,  and  see  if  it 
burns  at  that  peculiar,  slow  rate  and  with  that  odor  which 
belongs  only  to  wool.  I  will  set  this  on  fire,  and  it  will  burn 
slowly,  and  every  woolen  thread  in  it  will  give  that  char- 
acteristic woolen  odor  (illustrates) ;  but  if  I  find  threads  that 
will  go  like  that  (cotton  thread  was  set  on  fire  and  burned 
with  a  flash,  almost  burning  j\Ir.  Harding's  fingers  it  went  off 
so  quickly),  you  can  make  up  your  mind  that  it  is  cotton. 
I  do  not  want  any  other  test.  You  can  decide  for  yourself, 
by  this  test,  whether  it  is  wool  or  cotton  ;  and,  no  matter  what 
any  seller  may  say  to  you  to  the  contrary,  believe  the  match. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  So  you  see  you  have  a  simple  test 
as  to  the  admixture  of  cotton  with  wool.  To  resume  :  The 
importer  is  required,  under  penalty,  to  affix  a  correct  descrip- 
tive label  to  the  goods  he  receives  from  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer ;  the  latter,  being  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  our  laws, 
may  make  any  statement  he  likes  as  to  their  composition,  so 
far  as  the  wool  fiber  in  them  is  concerned  (as  the  detection  of 
cotton  is  sure  and  certain).  But  any  false  declaration  as  to 
wool  constituents  must  go  undetected  ;  and  the  honest 
domestic  manufacturer  is  likely  to  see  his  business  vanish 
away  in  the  competition. 

Another  difficulty  with  this  bill,  which  I  have  passed  over 
until  now,  lies  in  the  provision  in  Sections  1  and  2  of  the 
revised  bill,  now  known  as  H.  R.  64,  that  goods  made  of  the 
so-called  "  pure  wool  "  and  "  other  ingredients  of  equal  and 
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superior  value  "  shall  be  free  from  the  stigma  of  any  label  or 
tag,  and  so  lifted  out  of  the  class  of  "  mixed  goods."  This 
raises  with  the  manufacturer  the  question  of  how  poor  and 
cheap  an  article  of  "  pure  wool "  he  can  find  to  be  made  the 
basis  of  admixture  with  shoddies  and  good  wastes  of  higher 
value;  and  as  there  is  no  minimum  percentage  of  "pure 
wool "  named,  and  as  no  distinction  between  wool  and  shoddy 
is  possible  (as  we  have  already  seen),  the  position  of  a  dis- 
honest manufacturer  is  in  no  sense  affected  by  the  proposed 
law.  For  this  provision  brings  him  into  his  present  situation, 
except  as  to  the  relative  value  of  his  "  pure  wool "  and  "  other 
ingredients,"  and  he  may  swear  himself  over  the  line  in  abso- 
lute security  from  detection. 

The  aim  of  the  bill  seems  to  be  to  suspend  and  possibly  to 
abolish  the  making  of  "  mixed  goods,"  and  this  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  to  all  persons  of  limited  means  the  certainty 
of  having  goods  made  of  so-called  "  pure  wool  "  and,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, at  present  prices,  as  paid  for  the  "mixed  goods."  But 
the  amount  of  wool  fiber  secured  from  perfectly  innocent  mill 
wastes,  clothiers'  waste,  and  other  shoddies  is  so  great  that  the 
suspension  of  its  use,  and  the  substitution  of  so-called  "  pure 
wool"  would  mean  an  enormous,  immediate  addition  required 
to  the  supply  of  the  latter  and  the  prompt  reduction  in  the 
selling  price  of  it  to  a  point  where  the  pure  "wool"  goods 
may  take  the  place  of  the  "mixed  goods,"  at  the  price  of  these 
"mixed  goods."  Otherwise  the  citizen,  whose  welfare  is  the 
professed  object  of  the  bill,  would  see  prices  for  the  woolen 
products  of  the  country  fly  beyond  his  reach,  and  himself 
literally  "  left  out  in  the  cold"  or  forced  to  resort  to  cotton 
only  and  altogether. 

Thei'e  are  men  here  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  when 
all  the  flannels  we  wore  were  a  choice  between  red  flannel, 
rough  as  a  carpet,  and  cotton-flannel,  or  nothing.  In  those 
days  all  the  clippings  out  of  dressmaking  shops,  tailor  shops, 
etc.,  as  you  will  remember,  were  cut  up  for  "  carpet  rags," 
and  the  boys  and  girls  sewed  the  strips  together  for  the  rag 
carpets  used  so  much  then.  Times  have  changed  since  then ; 
knitting  machinery  has  been  invented,  and  there  has  come  into 
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use  besides  the  above  mentioned  flannels  the  fabric  known  as 
knit  goods.  With  garnetting  machinery  for  returning  all 
the  clippings  and  remnants  into  "wool  fiber,"  they  become 
useful  in  making  substantial  yarns,  for  weaving  and  knitting. 
The  man  who  invented  the  garnetting  machine  will  probably 
never  get  a  monument,  but  he  certainly  deserves  one. 

There  is  a  phase  of  this  mixed  goods  matter  which  has  had 
my  warmest  approbation  —  the  idea  of  so  labeling  goods  that 
when  we  buy  things  in  the  shops  we  may  know  what  we  get. 
It  has  happened  to  me  at  times  to  sit  down  to  a  little  display  of 
bones  that  had  a  beautiful  paper  frill  on  one  end  and  a  little 
piece  of  meat  on  the  other,  and  my  good  wife  told  me  that  it 
was  "  lamb  chops."  (Laughter.)  I  remember  I  asked  the  first 
time,  "  how  old  was  she  ?  "  "  Who  ?  "  she  answered.  "  The 
lamb."  "  Why,  the  butcher  said  this  lamb  was  all  right  —  he 
knows."  "Yes,  I  suppose  the  butcher  knows,  but  let  us 
have  something  else  to-morrow,  for  this  looks  like  extracts 
from  the  skeleton  of  a  ewe  of  mature  age."  And  then  you 
see  if  in  my  wrath  at  the  fraud  perpetrated  upon  me  in  the 
matter  of  lamb  chops  I  had  chosen  to  call  a  convention  and 
organize  a  society  of  "  the  Veteran  Victims  of  the  Old  Ewe," 
I  might  have  handed  into  our  Senate  a  proposition  like  this 
(laughter  and  applause) :  That  when  my  friends,  Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Hagenbarth,  should  send  10,000  lambs  down  to  Chi- 
cago they  should  be  compelled  to  put  a  tag  on  every  one  of 
them,  saying  that  this  lamb  is  a  "  thoroughbred,"  or  "  half- 
bred,"  or  "  three-quarters  Shropshire,"  or  whatever  it  might 
be  :  give  the  date  of  its  birth  and  decease,  and  then  I  would 
want  the  authorities  down  at  the  stock  yards  to  see  that  the 
lambs  and  tags  did  not  get  lost  or  mixed  in  shipping,  but  when 
they  left  Chicago  the  whole  carcass  would  come  through  to 
Philadelphia  frozen,  with  the  same  tag  on  it  that  left  Mr. 
Smith  or  Mr.  Hagenbarth.  And  when  the  carcass  would  come 
out  of  the  Philadelphia  house  in  four  quarters,  the  man  who 
sold  them  would  have  to  put  on  duplicate  tags,  saying  that 
such  and  such  a  lamb  came  from  such  a  place,  was  of  such 
and  such  a  birtli,  date  of  decease,  sold  at  such  a  time;  and 
then,  when  one  of  the  quaiters  came  to  the  meat  shop,  the 
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butcher  should  be  provided  with  an  additional  tag,  so  that 
he  could  describe  all  those  things  to  me.  Then  when  the 
breakfast  came  on  the  next  morning  I  would  have  my  lamb 
chops  with  the  tag  in  the  background,  and  I  could  eat  those 
chops  with  the  placid  confidence  that  there  had  not  been  any 
rascals  between  the  starting  point  and  my  table.  And  if  it  so 
happened  that  I  got  that  old  display  of  bones  and  paper  again, 
I  could  call  in  an  officer  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and 
tell  him  "the  old  ewe  has  come  back  again,"  and  let  the 
United  States  Government  take  it  back  to  butcher,  packer, 
and  grower,  and  duly  fining  and  imprisoning  them,  reimburse 
me,  the  innocent  sufferer.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

There  is  no  anger  or  anxiety  on  the  part  of  manufacturers 
of  woolen  goods  about  the  "  Mixed  Goods"  bill ;  but  if  a  sim- 
pler act  can  be  framed  that  will  make  misrepresentation  of 
any  article  of  clothing  or  food  a  fraud,  punishable  by  the 
common  processes  of  law,  they  are  as  likely  to  support  it 
as  any  other  class  of  citizens.  And  to  that  I  will  add,  with 
your  permission,  what  Artemus  Ward  told  me  (and  of 
course  he  told  many  others  the  same  thing ) :  "It  is  better 
not  to  know  too  many  things  than  to  know  so  many  things 
that  are  not  so."     (Laughter.) 

Another  subject  of  mutual  interest,  and  in  which  you  may 
find  matter  for  useful  consideration,  is  the  |>rej9ari/i^  of  wool 
for  market.  When  first  I  began  to  handle  wool  for  combing 
purposes,  the  rule  was  generally  stated,  and  carefully  ob- 
served, that  whatever  came  off  a  sheep  in  handling  him  under 
the  shears  must  be  wrapped  in  the  fleece,  and  go  to  market 
with  it.  It  is  not  to  the  rigid  enforcement  of  this  principle, 
but  rather  to  accident,  that  I  attribute  the  thousands  of 
"  finds  "  that  have  come  under  my  notice  in  opening  fleeces 
—  unwashed  pieces  from  washed  fleeces,  and  frequently  of 
entirely  different  quality,  old  shoes,  overalls,  brick-bats,  pieces 
of  old  harness,  cobblestones,  shears,  and  cow-bells.  (Laugh- 
ter.) The  principle  seems  still  to  obtain  in  some  places  that 
fleeces  must  be  so  put  up  that  they  shall  carry  the  sheep's 
whole  wardrobe,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  his  surroundings. 
(Laughter.)     In  fact,  we  are  on  the  high  level  of  the  grow- 
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ers  of  Morocco,  Thibet,  Turkey,  and  China,  with  one  excep- 
tion. These  countries,  being  hirgely  under  the  commercial 
influence  of  England,  have  followed,  more  or  less,  her  prac- 
tices in  putting  up  the  individual  fleece ;  and  so  they  are  free 
from  the  singular  confusion  of  ideas  that  prevail  here,  to 
a  certain  extent,  as  to  the  natural  relations  and  mutual 
claims  existing  between  wool  and  rope. 

And  here  we  may  look  at  some  samples  of  what  is  used  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  see  how  the  different  varieties 
of  twine  and  rope  affect  the  manufacturer's  estimate  of  wool 
values.  Here  are  some  samples  of  what  has  come  to  our 
mill  carrying  fleece.  There  is  a  little  article  that  came  in 
from  Australia.^  (Exhibiting  same.)  Here  is  an  article  that 
came  from  nearer  home  than  Australia.  (Exhibiting  rope  and 
strings.)  And  here  is  something  known  as  "sisal  twine," 
about  which  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say. 

The  extremes  are  the  very  light  cord  used  in  Australia  and 
the  heavy  sisal  article  used  in  some  parts  of  our  country. 

'We  reproduce  in  the  cuts  on  pages  16  and  17  samples  of  the  rope  and 
strings  exhibited  by  Mr.  Harding. 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  the  heavier  rope  which  are  in  general  use  in  Ohio,  New 
York,  and  Michigan.  In  fact,  they  are  what  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  United 
States. 

No.  3  is  sisal  twine,  even  more  objectionable  than  1  and  2,  of  which 
there  are  about  500  feet  to  the  pound.  All  of  the  foregoing  cause  the  manu- 
facturer much  trouble  and  annoyance  and  are  in  every  sense  undesirable. 

No.  4  is  a  light  colored,  light  weighing,  smooth  twine  used  in  Australia. 

No.  5,  the  heaviest  of  the  approved  twines,  is  a  single  hemp  twine  and 
lighter  than  ordinary  twine.  Its  weight  is  about  that  of  sisal  twine  and  it  is 
sold  at  seven  cents  a  pound. 

No.  6  is  a  three-ply  Russian  hemp,  weighs  300  feet  to  the  pound  and  its 
price  is  twelve  cents  a  pound. 

No.  7  is  three-ply  and  is  made  of  light  India  hemp.  It  weighs  about  300 
feet  to  the  pound  and  sells  at  nine  cents  a  pound. 

No.  8  is  a  four-ply  India  hemp,  weighs  1,100  feet  to  the  pound  and  costs 
thirteen  and  one-half  cents  a  pound. 

No.  9  is  a  three-ply  India  hemp,  weighs  1,400  feet  to  the  pound  and  sells 
for  thirteen  and  one-half  cents. 

Nos.  5  to  9,  inclusive,  are  entirely  unobjectionable  and  would  cost  the 
consumer  little,  if  any  more,  than  numbers  1,  2,  and  3. 

These  samples  were  furnished  Mr.  Harding  by  John  T.  Bailey  &  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia.     Ed. 
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Besides  these  are  some  samples  of  twines  that  are  cheaper  per 
running  foot  than  "  sisal  twine,"  and  to  which  no  manufacturer 
will  raise  any  objection,  unless  something  of  extreme  weight 
be  used  —  for  when  one  finds  twenty-six  ounces  of  this 
heavier  rope  sold  to  him  at  wool  prices  with  a  single  fleece^  his 
feelings  are  hurt.  But  against  "sisal"  we  wish  to  enter  the 
strongest  possible  protest ;  many  of  us  will  not  buy  wool  tied  in 
"sisal,"  even  at  a  serious  discount.  The  survival  of  its  large 
fibers,  through  numerous  processes,  till  they  appear,  largely 
refusing  any  colors,  to  make  serious  trouble  in  the  mending 
needed  for  finished  goods,  otherwise  perfect ;  and  the  possi- 
bility that  an  excessive  amount  of  this  mending  may  make 
"seconds  "  of  the  goods,  to  be  sold  at  a  loss  —  all  this  makes 
"sisal"  an  object  that  many  a  manufacturer  of  fine  goods 
will  not  allow  to  enter  his  mill,  if  he  detects  it  in  time. 

Here  are  three  articles  which  may  have  some  interest  to 
you.  (Exhibiting  same.)  This  is  the  "  gold  dollar  "  of  the 
woolen  manufacturer  ;  it  is  the  article  we  call  "  tops."  It  is 
exactly  like  the  strands  of  a  lady's  hair  at  the  moment  she 
has  combed  it  and  is  ready  to  coil  it.  This  is  the  long  combed 
fiber,  used  in  the  making  of  worsted  yarn  —  the  strongest 
yarn  that  can  possibly  be  made  from  wool.  I  say  it  is  the 
"  gold  dollar  "  of  the  manufacturer,  because  at  this  point  the 
manufacturer  begins  to  estimate  the  cost  of  his  yarn,  and  from 
this  point  he  works  back  to  the  scoured  pound.  This  top, 
from  Australian  wool,  brings  in  the  market  to-day  95  cents 
a  pound  just  as  it  stands.  Here  is  a  similar  article,  made 
from  Montana  staple,  and  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  article.  Its  lower  value  in  the  market  is  not  a 
matter  of  prejudice,  it  is  worth  just  what  you  can  get  out  of 
it.  Its  value  is  about  70  cents  a  pound,  and  from  that  we 
must  figure  as  to  what  we  can  get  for  our  goods,  and  from 
that  we  must  figure  back  again  to  what  we  must  pay  for 
the  wool.  Here  is  another  sample  from  one  of  the  other 
"  Territories."  It  is  equally  as  good  as  the  Montana.  It 
is  as  white,  it  is  as  long,  and  is  as  strong,  and  as  it  stands  is 
worth  just  as  much  ;  but  for  the  one  I  showed  you  just  before, 
out  of  Montana,  I  paid,  in  the  grease,  22  cents  a  pound  for 
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the  wool,  and  for  the  second,  one  14^  cents  a  pound.  It  does 
seem  to  rae,  as  a  fact  worthy  of  your  consideration,  that 
there  is  something  affecting  our  estimate  of  the  value  of 
wool  which  you  may  not  have  always  taken  into  account. 

The  value  of  wool,  from  a  manufacturer's  standpoint,  is  the 
worth,  for  his  purpose,  of  a  scoured  pou7id  of  the  article  he 
uses;  what  he  may  pay  for  the  pound  in  the  grease  is  a 
secondar}^  matter.  Of  course  it  is  just  as  nice  for  me  to  pay 
14J  cents  for  the  one  lot  as  22  cents  for  the  other.  Of  course 
I  am  not  supposed  to  know  where  they  came  from,  and  do 
not  know  who  the  man  is  tliat  is  hurt  by  the  14^  cents  a 
pound  wool  —  that  does  not  concern  me  at  all.  And  this 
raises  a  most  important  question  as  to  what  can  be  done,  at 
the  place  of  shearing,  in  the  way  of  classifying  wool  for 
market,  if,  indeed,  you  can  do  anything  in  this  countrj'.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  we  examine  the  method  used  in 
Australia,  which  has  also  been  adopted  in  South  America, 
without  being  there  carried  into  such  minute  detail.  The 
governing  principle  is  that  the  average  price  realized  for  a 
properly  classified  clip  is  always  more  than  the  price  it  would 
bring  in  bulk,  plus  the  cost  of  classing  at  the  shearing  lloor ; 
and  I  thoroughl}-  believe  the  same  will  be  the  case  here  Avhen 
once  we  pass  the  experimental  stage.  Here  is  a  sample  page 
from  a  catalogue  of  one  day's  auction  in  London,  showing 
the  careful  work  done  on  a  single  clip,  and  as  no  lots  are 
marked  "  W,"  or  "  wethers,"  it  is  likely  that  part  of  this  clip 
was  offered  on  some  other  date. 


Lot. 
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53 
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67 
68 

12 
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23 

5 

43 

"     E 

2d                  "       H 
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17 

,,          super  clothing  H,  ) 
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E 

let             "           H 

E 

2d              "            H 

"            black,  mixed 

"            1st  pieces 

19 
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16 
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7 

9 

Ist            "      

"            2d             "      
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13 

10 

14 

,,          stained  pieces,     t 

No.  1635  mixed  i 

bellies 

6 

28 
17 

"         3rd  lambs ... 

4 
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This  table  shows  how  carefully  the  grower  has  separated 
the  "■  Hoggets,"  "■  Ewes,"  and  "  Wethers,"  and  then  sub- 
divided these  into  combing  and  clothing,  and  then  classified 
them  as  "super"  "1st,"  "2d,"  etc.,  while  "  Black  Pieces  " 
(or  skirtings),  "  Bellies,"  "  Lambs,"  etc.,  are  very  carefully 
distinguished,  with  notes  calling  attention  to  the  variations 
in  single  bales. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Australian  and  South  American 
growers  have  proven  the  truth  of  the  proposition  laid  down 
above,  otherwise  they  would  abandon  the  labor  of  classifica- 
tion ;  yet  nowhere  is  it  carried  further  than  in  Adelaide 
wools,  the  heaviest  of  all  Australian  wools,  shrinking,  gener- 
ally, from  60  to  70  per  cent.,  with  a  rare  exception  that  may 
show  only  55  per  cent.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the 
skirting  of  fleeces  has  no  reference  to  the  American  buying  ; 
and  the  Americans  take  so  small  a  part  of  the  Australian  clip 
that  unless  the  "skirting"  were  acceptable  to  the  Europeans 
it  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  Every  bale  from  every  ranch 
(or  station,  as  it  is  called  there)  is  marked  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  traced  to  the  grower;  and  I  have  known  a  manu- 
facturer repaid,  six  months  after  shipment,  for  the  difference 
between  the  price  paid  for  a  lot  and  the  value  of  a  bale  that 
was  not  as  marked.  As  a  rule,  ihe  wool  is  consigned  to 
bankers  in  London,  when  not  sold  in  the  Australian  auctions 
following  the  shearings  ;  these  begin  about  October  20th  and 
are  over  by  the  20th  of  January,  or  the  middle  of  their  sum- 
mer. The  London  sales  in  Januar}^,  April,  June,  September, 
and  November  will  dispose  of  what  goes  there,  as  the  grower 
may  arrange  with  his  banker ;  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
owner's  margin  is  so  small  that  he  has  nothing  to  say  in  the 
matter.  The  wool  bought  at  the  Australian  auction  is  paid 
for  by  the  banker  representing  the  American  or  European 
buyer,  and  on  arrival  at  its  destination  the  banker  gets  his 
settlement  with  the  purchaser.  What  is  for  America  is 
sometimes  shipped  and  stored  in  London,  the  banker  holding 
the  warehouse  receipts ;  as  the  American  wants  various  lots 
and  qualities,  he  orders  them  shipped,  and  is  drawn  upon  by 
the  banker  at  the  time  of  shipment. 
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And  now  we  return  to  the  question  of  what  is  possible  and 
likely  to  prove  profitable  here.  The  points  to  be  considered 
are :  First,  can  wool  be  put  up  at  the  shearing-  point  in  such 
shape  that  mills  buying  in  lots  of  25  or  500  thousand  pounds 
can  get  the  thing  wanted?  Now,  they  must  buy  here  mostly 
in  bulk  and  chance  the  disposal  of  the  unsuitable  (however 
good  it  may  be  for  some  other  mill)  or  they  must  buy  from 
the  Eastern  wool  house.  The  table  I  have  here  will  show 
what  certainly  may  be  done  in  one  respect,  as  to  certain  sorts 
which  have  a  very  limited  market,  and  consequently  a  very 
low  price. 

GRAY.        LOCKS.        STRIXGS.  TOTAL  OUT. 


Lbs. 

^ 

Lbs. 

* 

LbB. 

56 
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!« 
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15 

23 

4,208 

6,734 

0 
s 

.003+ 
.003+ 

80 

5 

4.990 

4,407 

.008+ 
.006— 

95 

31 

11,032 

13,838 

.001 
.019 
.018+ 

1,307,867 

27,670 

Domestic  Fleece 

Domestic  Territory 

.007+  1,834 
.009—1  2,697 

582,202 
759,263 

This  table  shows  what  was  taken  out  of  wools  of  different 
origin  — as  to  "gray,"  "  locks,"  and  "strings"  —  in  a  mill, 
by  the  high  priced  labor  that  sorts  wool,  and  was  paid  for  at 
the  price  of  wool. 

Out  of  1,307,867  pounds  of  Australian  wool  sorted,  there 
were  but  fifteen  pounds  of  gray  wool,  none  of  locks,  and 
eighty  pounds  of  strings,  a  total  of  ninety-five  pounds  —  too 
small  to  give  a  percentage. 

Out  of  27,670  pounds  of  Canadian  wool,  there  were  twenty- 
three  pounds  of  gray  wool,  three  pounds  of  locks,  and  five 
pounds  of  strings,  a  total  of  thirty-one  pounds,  a  percentage 
of  .001,  too  small  to  be  considered  by  the  manufacturer. 

In  582,202  pounds  of  domestic  fleece  (which  comes  from 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  all 
States  east  of  them)  there  were  4,208  pounds  of  gray  wool, 
1,834  pounds  of  locks,  and  4,990  pounds  of  strings,  a  total  of 
11,032  pounds,  or  a  percentage  of  .019. 

In  759,263  pounds  of  Territory  wools  (which  came  from 
all  States  and  Territories  west  of  those  enumerated  above), 
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there  were  6,734  pounds  of  gray  wool,  2,697  pounds  of  locks, 
and  4,407  pounds  of  string,  a  total  of  13,838  pounds,  or  a  per- 
centage of  .OlS-f-. 

The  strings  were  sold  by  the  manufacturer  at  one-half  cent 
per  pound,  "  heavy  locks  "  at  three  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
gray  wool  was  worth  from  eight  to  twelve  cents,  and  all  of  it 
had  cost  the  respective  prices  paid  for  the  wool. 

It  seems  perfectly  possible  that  the  gray  and  black,  the 
bellies  and  loose  locks,  the  heavy  tags,  might  be  taken 
out  at  the  ranch  and  packed  and  branded  separately.  Then, 
it  might  do  to  take  off  the  coarse  part  lying  on  the  hips  and 
shanks  of  each  fleece,  sometimes  a  very  small  part,  and  pack 
separately  as  "  skirts."  The  fine  and  medium,  together  or 
separately,  could  be  divided  into  "combing"  and  "clothing," 
putting  into  the  former  only  the  sound  fleeces  with  two  inches 
or  more  of  length  of  staple.  The  medium  and  low  medium, 
together  or  separately,  could  be  divided  in  the  same  way, 
making  three  (3)  inches  the  dividing  line  between  combing 
and  clothing.  Branding  the  bales  with  the  quality,  the  name 
and  "  ranch  "  of  the  grower,  you  have  something  ready  for  a 
market  that  could  take  much  of  it  "  as  is  "  and  at  its  value  to 
the  mill,  if  the  mills  could  be  put  in  touch  with  your  market 
place.  But  no  plan  conceived  will  put  all  the  wool  marketed 
into  all  the  mills  that  may  use  it,  so  as  to  turn  it  into  cash 
on  any  particular  date  or  at  any  one  season  of  the  year.  If 
all  the  mills  had  money  or  banking  facilities  that  would  allow 
them  to  pay  cash  for  a  year's  supply  from  April  to  August, 
they  could  not  buy  all  at  that  time,  because  no  one  knows 
just  what  the  proportions  of  the  year's  wants  will  be  of  cer- 
tain kinds.  What  was  used  last  year  may  be  no  guide  for 
next  year,  for  Fashion  may  demand  that  some  wools  be 
dropped  from  the  list  for  the  time  and  new  kinds  substituted, 
as  illustrated  by  the  following  experience.  I  remember  one 
year  that  we  had  to  drop  a  large  part  of  our  regular  work, 
when  a  certain  style  of  goods  was  in  fashion,  to  go  to  Canada 
to  find  the  wool  that  would  give  the  luster  wanted  at  that 
time  for  the  goods  which  suited  the  ladies.  When  a 
woman  finds  out  what  is  fashionable,  "it  goes."     When  it 
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has  gone  out  of  fashion,  well,  you  must  go  with  the  current ; 
but  when  it  is  in  fashion,  you  must  go  and  get  what  is  wanted, 
at  no  matter  what  cost  of  money,  time,  and  labor,  but  get  it 
as  quick  as  you  can,  or  some  other  fellow  has  got  your  job. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  point :  You  must  have 
banking  and  warehouse  facilities  which  will  furnish  cash  to 
the  grower,  and  then  meet  the  buyers  as  they  may  come  into 
the  market.  They  will  always  go  first  to  the  place  most  likely 
to  give  them  what  they  want,  and  only  what  is  suitable. 
There  are  buyers  all  the  time  for  everything  that  is  wool ;  and, 
as  with  other  things,  the  parties  who  handle  most  of  a  given 
article  are  the  likeliest  to  pay  what  it  is  worth  the  year  round. 
The  places  of  offering  and  quantities  to  be  offered  at  a  time 
must  be  such  as  not  to  require  of  the  mill  men  too  long 
trips,  or  too  long  time  for  a  trip,  as  they  are  likely  to  go  on 
with  their  present  methods.  There  will  be  mistakes  and  dis- 
appointments, and  some  failures  in  the  trials  of  any  new 
plan  like  this  over  so  wide  an  area,  by  so  many  different 
men,  but  the  fact  of  its  continued  success  elsewhere  is  guar- 
antee of  like  success  here,  when  you  shall  try  it  with  earnest, 
patient  persistence.  And  if  the  next  thirty  years  shall  wit- 
ness a  progress  in  your  methods  at  all  comparable  to  your 
progress  in  the  last  thirty  years  in  other  matters  pertaining 
to  the  wool  clip,  its  history  will  be  second  to  that  in  no  other 
country  in  the  world.  I  thank  you  for  your  very  kind  atten- 
tion.    (Applause.) 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  SHODDY. 

Remarks  made  at  the  Annual  Conventioyi  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Associntion,  at 
Portland,  Oregon,  January  12,  1904. 

By  John  Bruce  McPherson. 

I  DESIRE  to  repeat  what  my  associate,  Mr.  Harding,  has 
said  in  reference  to  the  rides  which  govern  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers.  It  never  tolerates  a 
false  statement ;  it  insists  upon  the  truth  under  all  circum- 
stances, no  matter  who  is  hurt  by  it.  With  that  rule  in 
mind,  I  say  that  the  statements  which  I  shall  make  to  you 
concerning  shoddy  are  true,  and  I  hold  myself  responsible 
for  them. 

Your  distinguished  president,  Senator  Warren,  has  referred 
in  his  annual  address  to  the  marked  change  in  the  location 
of  the  sheep  flocks  of  the  country  within  the  past  thirty 
years.  You  will  pardon  a  digression  if  1  for  a  moment  call 
to  mind  the  names  of  some  of  the  men  who  were  present  at 
the  conference  between  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  and  the  wool  growers,  which  met  at  Syracuse 
in  1865,  for  recalling  the  names  of  those  in  attendance  strik- 
ingly illustrates  that  great  change.  Your  interests  were 
guarded  by  such  men  as  E.  B.  Pottle  and  Dr.  Henry  S.  Ran- 
dall of  New  York,  the  latter  a  man  who  knew  more  and 
wrote  more  concerning  sheep  than  any  man  of  his  genera- 
tion and  the  highest  authority  on  sheep  that  this  ccmntry  has 
produced  ;  Edwin  Hammond  and  J.  W.  Colburn  of  Vermont, 
the  former  one  of  the  men  who,  by  their  judgment  and  per- 
severance, developed  the  American  Merino ;  R.  N.  Mont- 
gomery of  Ohio;  A.  M.  Garland  of  Illinois,  long  the  able 
president  of  your  association  ;  Eli  Stillson  of  Wisconsin,  and 
George  B.  Loring  of  Massachusetts.  At  that  time  the  wool 
growers  came  in  large  numbers  from  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts and  New  England,  and  in  fewer  numbers  from  Ohio, 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin.     To-day  the  empire  of  the  sheep  is  in 
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the  West,  never  to  be  wrested  from  you,  and  to-day  but  few 
of  your  members  are  to  be  found  in  the  sections  where,  forty 
years  ago,  they  were  numerous  and  influential  in  your  organi- 
zation. The  destiny  of  your  association  is  in  your  hands  and 
it  remains  for  you  to  decide  what  its  policy  shall  be. 

Your  president  also  referred  to  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  sheep  in  the  country.  I  believe  the  manufacturers  would 
view  with  alarm  the  disappearance  of  the  flocks  and  the 
native  clip.  My  belief  is  that  no  nation  can  become  great 
in  a  manufacturing  sense  and  remain  so  permanently  which 
depends  upon  foreign  countries  for  her  supply  of  raw  mate- 
rial. In  proof  of  that,  note  what  efforts  England  and  the 
Continental  countries  of  Europe  are  making  to  secure  sup- 
plies of  raw  cotton  in  their  colonies  that  they  ma}'-  be  inde- 
pendent of  the  United  States. 

Let  me  say  first  in  regard  to  my  subject,  which  may  not  be 
a  particularly  favorite  one  in  this  assembly,  that  there  is  a 
very  great  popular  misconception  concerning  shoddy,  origin- 
ating from  statements  printed  in  the  newspapers  and  made 
from  the  platform  by  men  who  have  no  conception  of  what 
shoddy  is  or  how  it  is  manufactured.  It  signifies  to  tlie 
majority  of  persons  some  worthless  material,  and  perhaps 
pestilence  laden,  from  the  infected  districts  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  very  term  is  now  applied  to  one  who  is  regarded 
as  a  cheap  man.  It  is  used  as  the  antithesis  of  wool.  To 
the  popular  mind,  shoddy  clothing  signifies  a  kind  that  soon 
falls  to  pieces,  has  no  strength  or  warmth  to  it,  and  serves  no 
purpose,  save  to  enable  the  dealer  to  extract  dollars  from  his 
customer's  pocket  and  in  return  give  him  no  value  for  them. 
You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  know  that  shoddy  is 
really  and  always  wool — wool,  it  may  be,  which  has  been 
used  previously,  but  nevertheless  wool.  I  shall  not  speak  of 
the  wastes  resulting  from  the  many  processes  of  manufacture, 
but  of  shoddy  made  exclusively  of  old  rags,  carpets,  and 
dresses. 

Let  me  explain,  in  a  few  words,  how  it  is  made;  and  I 
speak  from  information  gathered  from  a  personal  visit  to  and 
an  examination  of   the  shoddy  mill    of  the    R.  T.  Sullivan 
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Company,  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Massachusetts.  I  saw  the 
various  processes  of  manufacture,  from  the  rags  in  the  bale 
to  the  finished  product  ready  for  shipment. 

The  rags  are  first  treated  to  an  acid  bath  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  vitriol  and  water,  and  then  the  liquid  is  allowed  to 
drain  back  into  the  tank.  The  purpose  of  this  bath  is  to 
destroy  the  vegetable  fibers  in  the  rags,  so  that  they  may  be 
removed  easily  by  processes  which  follow.  They  are  later 
placed  in  a  close  room,  heated  to  a  temperature  ranging  from 
210  to  217  degrees,  a  heat  sufficient  to  kill  all  germs  with 
which  the  most  filthy  might  be  affected.  After  that  they  are 
given  a  bath  in  cold  water  and  thoroughly  cleansed  in  a 
cylinder  in  which  the  mass  of  rags  is  kept  in  constant 
motion.  This  is  continued  until  the  water  which  flows  from 
the  rags  is  as  clear  as  that  which  is,  at  intervals,  poured  upon 
them.  They  are  then  dried  and  put  through  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  the  mill  and  the  product  comes  from  the  machinery 
clean  and  pure,  purer  in  fact  than  many  of  the  wools  which 
are  imported  from  the  tropical  countries.  After  such  pro- 
cesses and  such  treatment,  it  is  not  deleterious  to  health,  the 
acid  bath  and  the  intense  heat  destroying  all  possible  con- 
tagion. The  French  call  it  the  Renaissance  of  wool — the 
new  birth  of  wool — for  one  of  its  peculiarities  is  indestructi- 
bility. It  is  possible  to  use  it  many  times  in  manufacturing. 
Though  the  frequent  use  may  impair  its  quality,  it  still 
retains  sufficient  strength  and  weight  to  be  useful  in  produc- 
ing many  warm,  attractive,  and  cheap  fabrics. 

If  it  is  not  deleterious  to  health  ;  if  it  can  thus  be  used 
to  produce  cheap  clothing  for  the  poor,  should  its  use  be  pre- 
vented or  restricted  by  legislation  ?  In  this  age  of  evolution 
in  all  industries,  such  legislation  would  be  a  blow  at  the 
economic  tendency  and  necessities  of  the  times.  We  have 
been  reproached  by  the  French  for  our  extravagance  and 
wastefulness  in  the  family,  and  surely  when  the  manufac- 
turer attempts  to  practice  economy  in  his  business  he  should 
be  encouraged  and  not  hampered.  The  object  of  progressive 
and  advancing  manufacturers  is  to  use  all  materials  formerly 
considered  of  no  worth  and  turn  them  into  valuable  products 
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for  their  own  benefit  and  the  lasting  good  of  the  consumer. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  discredit  this  product,  the  use  of 
which  has  been  such  a  boon  to  that  class  of  purchasers  who 
cannot  afford  the  expensive  goods,  and  such  an  advantage 
to  all  who  wear  woolen  clothing,  it  should  be  the  purpose  of 
legislation  to  put  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  free  use. 

But  should  the  law  require  the  tagging  of  all  clotlis  and 
clothing  to  show  the  constituent  parts,  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible to  mark  clothing  so  that  the  information  given  would  be 
misleading  and  would  result  in  the  purchaser's  discomfiture  ? 
There  are  so  many  grades  or  qualities  of  shoddy,  sold  for 
prices  ranging  from  seven  to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound,  that 
clothing  could  be  marked  absolutely  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  and  yet  the  greatest  deception  could  be 
practiced  on  the  unsuspecting  purchaser.  Suppose  one  suit 
were  marked  thus :  Twenty-five  per  cent,  shodd}'  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  new  wool ;  another  fifty  per  cent,  shoddy  and 
fifty  per  cent,  new  wool.  Which  one  would  an  ordinary 
buyer  regard  as  the  better?  Naturally  he  would  choose  the 
former  and  he  might  make  a  grevious  mistake,  for  it  might  be 
made  of  a  very  poor  quality  of  shoddy  and  a  very  low  grade 
of  wool;  whereas  the  latter  might  be  made  of  a  high  grade 
of  shoddy  and  the  best  grade  of  wool.  In  that  case,  and 
numerous  other  such  examples  can  be  cited,  the  tagging, 
instead  of  assisting  the  purchaser,  would  lure  liim  into  an 
unfortunate  purchase.  The  seller  would  be  complying  with 
the  law  to  the  letter,  and  would  be  liable  to  none  of  its  pen- 
alties. 

Shoddy  cannot  be  detected  like  oleo.  With  the  latter  the 
government  inspector  can,  by  an  examination  under  a  magni- 
fying glass,  usually  detect  its  presence.  If  that  test  should 
fail,  an  infallible  one  is  to  melt  it.  With  shoddy,  no  such 
treatment  is  possible.  While  its  presence  may  be  suspected 
or  known,  no  microscopic  test  or  chemical  analysis  will 
or  can  reveal  the  proportions  of  the  "  pure "  and  the 
previously  used  wool.  Wool  is  indestructible  and  the  re- 
vamped wool  survives  all  tests  and  examinations  just  as  does 
the  new  wool.     How  can  any  Government  inspector,  however 
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skillful,  from  a  superficial,  or  if  you  please,  a  thorough  exam- 
ination, tell  what  proportions  of  the  wool  composing  the 
fabrics  have  been  worked  twice  and  what  but  once  ?  The 
fabrics  will  not  show  it,  for  some  of  the  new  wool  is  as  short 
as,  and  more  tender  than,  some  fibers  of  shoddy,  a  fact 
revealed  sometimes  on  the  ranch  to  the  serious  loss  of  the 
grower.  It  cannot  be  told  by  any  carbonizing  process,  for 
the  so-called  shoddy  has  been  through  that  once  ;  and  a  cor- 
rect conclusion  cannot  be  reached  by  any  test  known  to 
chemistry  or  to  the  industry.  Until  this  secret  is  unlocked 
and  some  way  is  known  of  distinguishing  in  the  cloth  the 
new  from  the  previously  used  wool,  the  execution  of  a  law 
regulating  the  tagging  of  cloths  would  result  in  greater  impo- 
sition than  ever  upon  the  innocent  purchaser. 

Mr.  McPherson  then  exhibited  some  dozen  samples  of 
shoddy  made  from  carpets,  ladies'  dress  goods  having  a  cotton 
warp,  and  from  ladies'  pure  dress  goods,  and  gave  a  demon- 
stration of  the  effect  the  vitriol  bath  has  on  the  vegetable 
matter  (the  cotton)  in  the  rags.  He  had  small  pieces  of  rags 
taken  from  the  bath  and  dried.  By  rubbing  the  pieces 
between  the  hands  the  cotton  particles  fell  to  the  floor  and 
the  wool  yarn  remained  intact,  untouched  and  uninjured  by 
the  processes  to  which  it  had  been  subjected. 

He  then  asked :  Does  the  use  of  shoddy  retard  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  ?  We  may  seek  an  answer  to  this  question  by 
looking  at  the  production  of  England  for  the  past  fifty  3'ears. 
During  that  time  the  average  wool  production  of  Great 
Britain  has  been  about  140,000,000  [)Ounds.  The  annual  wool 
report  for  1902  of  Helmuth  Schwartz  &  Company  of  Lon- 
don, shows  that  during  that  year  71,2(39,000  pounds  of  woolen 
rags  were  imported  into  England  to  be  torn  up  and  made 
into  shoddy,  in  addition  to  the  rags  of  home  production.  The 
figures  for  the  nine  years  preceding  are  as   follows  : — 

Pounds.  Pounds. 

1893 73,886,000  1898  ....  67,540,000 

1894 69,702,000  1899  ....  72,554,000 

1895 84,260,000  1900  ....  68,757,000 

1896 82,174,000  1901  ....  66,936,000 

1897 74,493,000 
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The  average  for  the  past  ten  years,  from  1893  to  1902,  in- 
clusive, has  been  73,457,000  pounds  of  foreign  rags  imported 
into  England. 

It  was  stated  at  the  conference  of  1865  that  in  1862  65,- 
000,000  pounds  of  shoddy  were  annually  consumed  in  Eng- 
land. At  that  time  it  was  a  greater  amount  than  the  whole 
wool  clip  of  the  United  States,  which  was  given  at  60,264,913 
pounds  by  the  census  of  3  860.  That  it  has  continued  to 
increase  year  by  year  is  certain  ;  and,  while  no  exact  figures 
of  the  amount  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  are  obtainable, 
it  is  certain  no  country  equals  England's  output  of  this 
material. 

In  1855  the  importations  into  England  of  foreign  wools 
were  102,000,000  pounds,  while  in  1891  that  total  reached 
more  than  700,000,000  pounds.  Notwithstanding  these  large 
importations  of  wool  and  large  importations  of  foreign  rags 
and  the  undoubtedly  large  increase  in  the  production  of  wool 
extract  with  which  the  "pure  wool"  is  supposed  to  come  into 
competition,  the  wool  growing  industry  has  not  been  ruined, 
the  British  clip  being  to-day  practically  what  it  was  five 
decades  ago.  That  the  production  has  remained  stationary 
for  fifty  years,  during  which  the  industries  of  the  kingdom 
have  been  expanding,  has  not  been  due  to  the  competition  of 
foreign  wools  and  the  manufacture  of  revamped  wool,  but 
rather  to  the  restricted  areas  suitable  for  sheep  raising  and 
the  intensive  farming  in  vogue  in  Great  Britain.  The  won- 
der is,  not  that  it  has  remained  stationary,  but  that  it  has 
not  materially  declined. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  the  statistics  of  Com- 
merce and  Finance  for  1903,  and  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment, show  that  the  imports  of  all  waste  products,  which 
include  rags,  mungo,  flocks,  shoddy  and  all  wastes  produced 
in  the  many  wool  manufacturing  processes,  amounted  in 
1902-3  to  but  330,956  pounds,  with  a  foreign  value  of  $97,477, 
an  average  of  29.4  cents  a  pound. 

Since  the  Dingley  tariff  went  into  operation,  August  28, 
1897,  up  to  June  30,  1903,  the  total  quantity  of  these  materi- 
als imported  and  entered  for  consumption  amounted  to  only 
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1,912,606  pounds,  valued  at  8524,854.  The  greater  part  of 
these  materials  consists  of  high  grade  mill  wastes,  which 
have  never  been  manufactured  into  fabrics.  For  the  almost 
six  years,  from  August  28,  1897,  to  June  30,  1903,  the  aver- 
age imports  of  these  waste  products,  owing  to  the  high  rate 
of  duty  imposed  by  the  Dingley  act,  has  been  but  318,767 
pounds,  England's  average  yearly  importations  of  rags  alone 
being  230.44  times  the  average  yearly  imports  of  all  waste 
wool  products  into  the  United  States. 

Certainly  no  industry  in  this  country  has  suffered  more 
from  unstable  conditions  than  that  of  wool  and  its  manufac- 
ture. This  was  due  in  part  to  the  many  and  radical  clianges 
in  the  early  days  in  the  tariff  policy  of  the  Government.  In 
these  revisions  the  wool  and  woolens  schedule  caused  more 
heated  and  more  numerous  debates  in  Congress  than  any 
other ;  and,  as  a  result,  the  wool  grower  and  wool  manufac- 
turer were  the  unfortunate  individuals  to  suffer  most.  In 
part  it  was  due  to  these  same  manufacturers  and  growers, 
who,  without  organizations,  too  frequently  and  to  their  own 
detriment  refused  to  make  common  cause  in  the  protection 
of  their  interests  and  the  attainment  of  the  objects  they 
each  sought  for  themselves. 

To  successfully  peer  into  the  future  we  must  look  back  at 
the  past,  study  the  facts,  draw  our  conclusions  and  shape  our 
course  accordingly.  Let  us  see  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  these  two  Associations  when  working  together  in  harmony. 
Mr.  William  G.  Markham,  Secretary  of  your  Association,  in 
writinof  to  Mr.  Garland  in  1879  recounted  some  of  them  as 
follows  : 

The  passage  of  the  Tariff  of  1867,  containing  schedules 
satisfactory  to  each  interest. 

The  amendment  to  the  Act  of  1867,  by  which  wool  on  the 
skin  was  prevented  from  coming  into  the  country  at  a  rate 
materially  less  than  when  imported  in  the  fleece. 

The  repeal  of  the  law  requiring  an  additional  duty  of  ten 
per  cent,  on  wools  coming  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  when  imported  from  points  west  of  the  Cape. 

The  defeat  of  the  Fernando  Wood  Bill  in  1878. 
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We  welcome  this  opportunity  to  re-declare  to  you,  the 
members  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association,  the 
principles  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufactur- 
ers ' —  their  belief  in  the  inter-dependence  of  the  two  indus- 
tries, their  desire  to  see  them  both  flourish  and  their  wish  to 
remove  from  your  minds  any  impression  of  the  hostility  of 
their  Association  to  you  or  your  organization.  Their  hope  is 
that  co-operation  may  mark  the  efforts  of  the  two  Associa- 
tions and  that  no  discord  may  mar  the  friendly  relations 
recently  so  happily  re-established. 

We  have  come  with  no  war  paint  on ;  we  are  willing  to 
smoke  the  calumet  of  peace ;  we  have  journeyed  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  almost  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  across 
those  vast  and  fertile  plains  and  over  the  mountains  in  whose 
valleys  are  raised,  fed,  and  fattened  countless  numbers  of  the 
sheep  and  cattle  which  feed  the  nation,  to  re-cement  with 
your  consent  and  approval  the  cordial  understanding  reached 
at  Syracuse  in  1865. 

I  shall  not  prophesy.  I  shall  not  speak  in  the  words  of  a 
seer,  but  I  will  say  that,  judging  from  the  past,  when  these 
two  organizations  worked  harmoniously  and  cordially  together, 
much  can  be  accomplished  for  the  good  of  the  wool  industry ; 
for,  in  the  words  of  the  resolution  adopted  at  that  mem- 
orable conference  at  Syracuse  in  1865,  "  the  mutuality  of  the 
wool  producers  and  wool  manufacturers  of  the  United  States 
is  established  by  the  closest  commercial  bond  —  that  of  de- 
mand and  supply."  Let  the  two  organizations  act  in  har- 
mony and  let  no  obstacle  be  placed  in  the  path  of  either  to 
impede  their  progress  and  development  or  prevent  them  from 
going  forward  in  their  mission — the  one  of  furnishing  cheap 
and  excellent  food  and  the  other  of  good,  warm,  cheap,  and 
serviceable  raiment,  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
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i^attonal  Association  of  SEool  JEanufacturrrs. 

THIRTY-NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wool  Manufacturers  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Vendome, 
on  Wednesday,  February  3,  1904.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  order  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Harding,  President  of  the 
Association. 

On  motion  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
was  omitted,  the  same  having  been  published  in  the  Bulletin, 
and  no  corrections  having  been  suggested. 

ELECTION   OF    NEW   MEMBERS. 

Mr.  Franklin  W.  Hobbs  nominated  the  following,  for  mem- 
bership and  they  were  duly  elected :  Manchester  Mills,  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  F.  C.  Dumaine,  Treasurer ;  Moore  Spinning 
Mills,  Newton,  Mass.,  Andrew  Adie,  Treasurer ;  Byfield 
Woolen  Mills,  Byheld,  Mass.,  Samuel  Williams,  President, 
and  the  Oneko  Mills,  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Charles  W.  Leon- 
ard, Treasurer. 

The  Secretary  read  his  report,  which,  after  a  slight  amend- 
ment, was  accepted  and  ordered  filed.  The  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  it  were  referred  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee with  power  to  act. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  annual  report,  which  showed  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  and  no  outstanding  liabilities.  The 
report  was  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

The  President  announced  that  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  the  Association  he  had  appointed  a  committee,  consisting 
of  Messrs.  William  R.  Cordingley,  Franklin  W.  Hobbs,  Paul 
R.  Holden,  Charles  F.  Murphy  and  William  G.  Benedict,  to 
nominate  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  report  of  the 
committee  had  been  previously  transmitted  to  the  members 
through  the  mail,  and  the  election  was  in  order.     Mr.  Hobbs, 
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in  the  absence  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee,  sub- 
mitted the  report.  The  only  changes  made  in  the  nomina- 
tions as  printed  and  sent  out  were  to  substitute  the  name 
of  Mr.  Frederic  S.  Clark  as  Vice-President  for  that  of  Mr. 
Abiel  J.  Abbot,  who,  for  business  reasons,  declined  the  nomi- 
nation, and  to  replace  Mr.  Abbot's  name  on  the  Executive 
Committee. 

The  report  was  accepted,  and  upon  motion,  the  Secretary- 
was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  officers  as  named  on 
the  list.  This  he  did  and  the  President  declared  the  follow- 
ing to  be  the  duly  elected  officers  of  the  Association  for  1904. 

President. 
William  Whitman Boston,  Mass. 

Vice-Presidents. 

Charles  H.  Harding Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  M.  Wood Boston,  Mass. 

Frederic  S.  Clark No.  Billerica,  Mass. 

Treasurer. 
Benjamin  Phiprs Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary. 
John  Bruce  McPherson     .     .     .     Boston,  Mass. 

Executive  Committee. 

John  N.  Carpender New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

James  Dobson Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph   Metcalf Holyoke,  Mass. 

Ariel  J.  Abbot Graniteville,  Mass. 

John  P.  Wood Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  C.  Greene Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 

Charles  A.  Stott Lowell,  Mass. 

Thomas  Oakes Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

John  Hopewell       ......  Boston,  Mass. 

William  Bloodgood New  York,  N.  Y. 
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George  E.  Kunhardt      ....  Lawrence,  Mass. 

BuFUS  F.  Greeley Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Park  Hammond Rockville,  Conn. 

J.  R.  MacColl Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Francis  T.  Maxwell      ....  Rockville,  Conn. 

Standing  Committees. 
Finance. 

Amasa  Clarke Boston,  Mass. 

Louis  B.  Goodall Sanford,  Me. 

Paul  R.  Holden West  Concord,  N.  H. 

Frederick  C.  Fletcher       .     .     .  Providence,  R.  I. 

J.  F.  Maynard     .......  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Statistics. 

H.  G.  B.  Fisher No.  Adams,  Mass. 

A.  Albert  Sack Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  Stursburg Holyoke,  Mass. 

George  Humphrey Pittsfield,  Mass. 

William  M.  Chase Leominster,  Mass. 

Raw  Material. 

William  G.  Benedict      ....  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  J.  Root Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

William  Dobson     ......  Pittsfield,  Me. 

William  R.  Cordingley       .     .     .  Boston,  Mass. 

Charles  B.  Rockwell    ....  Bristol,  R.  I. 

Machinery. 

J.  A.  Wiley No.  Andover,  Mass. 

Justin  A.  Ware Barnstable,  Mass. 

Charles  H.  Hutchins     ....  Worcester,  Mass. 

Charles  A.  Denny Worcester,  Mass. 

Franklin  W.  Hobbs Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  Harding  referred  to  his  wish  expressed  a  year  ago,  and 
repeated  this  year,  to  retire  from  the  Presidency,  and  in  a  few 
well  chosen  remarks  resigned  the  chair  to  Mr.  Whitman,  the 
newlv  elected  President. 
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Major  Charles  A.  Stott  spoke  of  the  services  rendered  to 
the  Association  by  INIr.  Harding,  who  had  acted  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent for  six  years  and  as  President  for  four  years,  and  moved 
a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  him  for  his  labor  of  love.  This 
was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Stott  called  attention  to  the  length  of  service  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Phipps,  who  had  acted  as  Treasurer  of  the  Asso- 
ciation continuously  and  gratuitously  for  twenty  years.  He 
moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  and  congratulation  be  extended 
to  Mr.  Phipps  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  performed 
the  duties  of  his  oflfice.     This,  too,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Harding,  in  acknowledging  the  vote,  said  he  felt  grate- 
ful for  it ;  that  the  experience  had  been  an  excellent  school, 
and  that  he  had  received  more  than  he  had  given. 

Mr.  Kunhardt  referred  to  the  death,  during  the  year,  of 
Vice-President  George  Sykes  and  requested  the  Secretary  to 
read  the  resolutions  which  he  offered.  Mr.  Stott  seconded 
the  motion  to  adopt  them,  which  was  done  by  a  I'ising  vote. 
They  were  as  follows  : 

George  Sykes. 

After  a  long  and  severe  illness  George  Sykes,  one  of  the  three 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers, and  President  of  the  Hockanum,  Springville  and  Xew 
England  Companies,  died  at  his  home  in  Rockville,  Connecticut, 
on  the  twenty-third  day  of  December,  1903,  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year. 

Born  in  England  in  1840,  he  came  with  his  parents  to  this 
country  when  eleven  years  old,  and  three  years  later  entered  a 
mill  as  a  carding  boy,  serving  an  apprenticeship  which  carried 
him  through  the  several  branches  of  the  business,  made  him  a 
master  of  all  details  and  fitted  him  for  the  larger  field  of  influ- 
ence and  usefulness  to  which  he  was  soon  advanced.  By  severe 
application  and  devotion  to  duty,  which  characterized  him 
through  life,  he  was  fitted  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  to  become 
superintendent  of  the  Hockanum  Company,  with  which  his  name 
has  ever  since  been  associated.  He  was  one  of  the  class  of  older 
men,  rapidly  disappearing,  who  worked  their  way  up  from  the 
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ranks  to  prominence,  from  meager  means  to  affluence,  and  who 
have  made  the  wool  manufacture  of  New  England  progressive, 
remunerative,  and  respected. 

In  his  business  he  was  keen,  honest,  clear  sighted,  industrious, 
and  ambitious,  ever  striving  for  greater  achievments  and  a  higher 
standard,  until  the  names  of  the  companies,  of  which  he  was  the 
President,  stand  for  excellence  in  quality  and  workmanship. 

In  addition  to  his  extensive  manufacturing  business  he  was  a 
director  of  the  Eockville  National  and  Savings  Banks,  the  Rock- 
ville  Railroad  Company  and  the  Rockville  Aqueduct  Company. 
While  in  no  sense  a  politician,  he  was  a  man  of  strong  political 
convictions  and  was  deeply  interested  in  the  movement  of 
National  politics.  Once  he  was  a  Presidential  elector,  later  a 
delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention  in  1896  and  a  Commissioner 
from  Connecticut  to  the  World's  Pair  in  Chicago — honors  which 
came  to  him  without  his  seeking  and  in  recognition  of  his  fit- 
ness and  worth.  He  had  at  heart  the  well  being  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  his  interest  in  the  coming  generations  is  attested  by  his 
liberal  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  a  manual  training  school 
at  Rockville. 

In  his  relations  with  others  he  was  approachable,  genial,  and 
sincere,  loving  the  solid,  the  substantial,  the  true,  the  beautiful, 
and  the  enduring,  and  he  was  himself  what  he  loved.  In  his 
family  life  he  was  tender,  affectionate  and  devoted. 

Deprived  in  his  youth  of  all  advantages  save  a  common  school 
education,  he  made  up  for  this  early  lack  by  self-education  in  his 
maturer  years.  Travel  and  his  love  of  books  and  art  gave  him  a 
wide  outlook  upon  life  and  made  him  a  full,  well-rounded  man. 

In  1892  he  became  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
in  1898  he  was  chosen  a  Vice-President,  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wool  Manufacturers.  His  death  is  a  great  loss  to 
the  wool  manufacturers  not  only  of  Connecticut  and  New  Eng- 
land, but  of  the  entire  country,  among  Avhom,  by  his  industry 
and  ability,  he  occupied  a  conspicuous  place.  To  this  Associa- 
tion, in  whose  success  he  was  deeply  interested,  manifested  by 
his  constant  attendance  at  all  meetings  and  gatherings,  and  in 
whose  counsels  he  was  an  adviser  looked  to  and  relied  upon,  it 
will  be  a  greater  loss ;  and  to  his  associates  in  the  organization, 
in  whose  hearts  he  had  won  a  place  by  his  many  superior  personal 
traits  and  characteristics,  his  death  will  come  as  a  personal  loss. 
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Resolved,  That  the  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the  iSTational 
Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  is  extended  to  the  family  of 
Mr.  Sykes,  and  the  Secretary  is  hereby  instructed  to  make  this 
minute  a  part  of  the  records  of  the  Association  and  forward  a 
copy  to  the  family. 

Mr.  William  C.  Greene  moved  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  to  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Edmands,  of  Boston,  for  the  pres- 
entation of  the  portrait  of  his  father,  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  the 
third  President  of  the  Association,  from  1871  to  1877. 

Mr.  Whitman  said  it  was  due  solely  to  the  wish  of  INIr. 
Harding  to  retire  that  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Presidency.  He  thought  the  organization 
should  be  made  as  strong  as  possible  and  he  expected  each 
member  to  aid  in  every  movement  to  forward  its  work. 

Adjournment  followed  to  enable  the  membere  to  prepare 
for  the  reception  and  the  dinner  which  were  to  follow. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  members  of  the  Association  and  their 
guests  sat  down  to  the  dinner  at  the  hotel.  The  following 
is  a  partial  list  of  those  present : 

William  Whitman,  President,  Boston,  Mass. 

Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell,  M.  C,  Illinois. 

Hon.  James  E.  Watson,  M.  C,  Indiana. 

Hon.  Louis  A.  Frothingham,  Speaker  Massachusetts  House  of 

Representatives,  Boston. 
Charles  H.  Harding,  Erben  Harding  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
John  P.  Wood,  William  Wood  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Stott,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Galen  C.  Moses,  Worumbo  Co.,  Bath,  Me. 
John  Hopewell,  Sanford  Mills,  Boston,  Mass. 
Hon.  Lyman  B.  Goff,  D.  Goff  &  Sons,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
William  C.  Greene,  Peace  Dale  Mfg.  Co.,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 
Wm.  Bloodgood,  Treasurer,  American  Felt  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Franklin    W.    Hobbs,    Treasurer,    Arlington    Mills,    Boston, 

Mass. 
George  E.  Kunhardt,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Nathaniel  Stevens,  M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons,  North  Andover, 

Mass. 
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A.  D.  Gleason,  Gleasondale,  Mass. 

Thomas  Oakes,  Thomas  Oakes  &  Co.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Channing  Smith,  Chapel  Mills  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cherry- 
Valley,  Mass. 

Frederick  Swindells,  Treasurer,  Rock  Manufacturing  Co., 
Rockville,  Conn. 

John  B.  McPherson,  Secretary,  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers,  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  G.  Benedict,  Denny,  Rice  &  Benedict,  Boston,Mass. 

Samuel  Rindge,  Parker,  Wilder  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  W.  Levering,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Fisler,  Yewdall  &  Jones  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  J.  Battison,  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers, Boston,  Mass. 

A.  F.  Swanton,  Lowell,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Perkins,  Boston,  Mass. 

Isaac  Denby,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

George  Otto  Kunhardt,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

D.  S.  Pratt,  Jr.,  Boston,  Mass. 

C.  P.  Nunn,  Dewey,  Gould  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
A.  E.  Gill,  Dewey,  Gould  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Richard  B.  Clark,  R.  B.  Clark  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Charles  S.  Bottomley,  Rockville,  Conn. 

A.  Park  Hammond,  New  England  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 
Richard  Campion,  Philadelphia. 

David  A.  Sykes,  Springville  Mfg.  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

L.  H.  Fitch,  Boston,  Mass. 

Francis  T.  Maxwell,  Hockanum  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. 

B.  F.  Mellor,  Standish  Worsted  Co.,  Plymouth,  Mass. 
F.  W.  Hannah,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  R.  Noone,  W.  R.  Noone  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Elwyn  A.  Capen,  Canton,  Mass. 

W.  W.  Ollendorff,  West  Medway,  Mass. 

E.  A.  Gordon,  Boston,  Mass. 
Robert  L.  Draper,  Canton,  Mass. 

Joseph  T.  Shaw,  Secretary,  American  Woolen  Co.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
H.  J.  Potter,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Wheaton  Kittredge,  Boston,  Mass. 
Francis  W.  Kittredge,  Boston,  Mass. 
H.  G.  Hildreth,  Boston,  Mass. 
F.  W.  Swindells,  Rockville,  Conn. 
Walter  S.  Draper,  Canton,  Mass. 
Henry  G.  Lord,  Boston,  Mass. 
W.  A.  Currier,  Boston,  Mass. 
Daniel  S.  Pratt,  Boston,  Mass. 

Samuel  G.  Adams,  Brown  &  Adams,  Boston,  Mass. 
Henry  G.  Kittredge,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  W.  Noone,  Joseph  Noone's  Sons'  Co.,  Peterboro,  N.  H. 
Edward  Glueck,  Riverdale  Woolen  Co.,  Northbridge,  Mass. 
A.  F.  Raymond,  Boston,  Mass. 
H.  M.  Scliofield,  Fitchburg  Mills,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
Edmond  Corcoran,  Fitchburg  Mills,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
George  Schofield,  Beoli  Mills,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
William  A.  Donald,  Hallowell  &  Donald,  Boston,  Mass. 
E.  H.  Tryon,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
C  H.  Watson,  Swift  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
S.  M.  Richards,  Sugar  River  Mills,  Newport,  N.  H. 
C.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  Secretar}^,  New  England  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers' Association,  Boston,  Mass. 
William  D.  Ha,rtshorne,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Charles  B.  Rockwell,  Cranston  Worsted  Co.,  Bristol,  R.  I. 
Edward  M.  Rockwell,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Fred.  Hartley,  Boston,  Mass. 
Julius  Eisemann,  Eisemann  Bros.,  Boston,  Mass. 
James  D.  Colt,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wm.  R.  Cordingley,  Woonsocket  Worsted  Mills,  Boston,  Mass. 
Franklin  D.  Williams,  Fiskdale  Mills,  Boston,  Mass. 
A.  O.  Davidson,  ^tna  Mills,  Watertown,  Mass. 
Charles  F.  Murphy,  Hope  Worsted  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Louis  Baer,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jacob  F.  Brown,  Brown  &  Adams,  Boston,  Mass. 
William  Price,  Boston,  Mass. 
William  A.  Hayes,  2d,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
H.  O.  Barnes,  New  York. 
C.  A.  R.  Ray,  Franklin,  Mass. 
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J.  H.  Bragdon,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

B.  M.  Rockwood,  Norfolk  Woolen  Co.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Louis  Foss,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  others. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  President  Whitman  said : 
It  is  very  pleasant  to  me  to  have  so  large  an  attendance  here 
this  evening;  and  I  only  regret  that  my  voice  prevents  me  from 
addressing  you  at  any  length  or  from  presiding  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening.  I  have  urged  our  ex-president,  Mr. 
Harding,  to  take  my  place ;  and  after  repeated  solicitation,  he  has 
consented  to  preside.  I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
him  to  you. 

Mr.  Harding,  upon  assuming  the  duties  of  toastmaster,  said  • 
I  believe  the  name  of  your  firm,  sir  (turning  to  President 
Whitman),  is  Harding,  Whitman  &  Co.,  is  it  not  ?  (Laughter.) 
So  I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  sense  in  which  I  should  receive 
my  commands  from  Mr.  Whitman,  who  now  becomes  the  active 
member  in  this  Association.  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed,  that  we  are 
not  privileged  to  hear  one  of  the  important  and  impressive 
addresses  on  business  matters  that  we  always  do  get  from  Mr. 
Whitman  when  he  is  in  good  health,  in  good  voice,  and  in  good 
humor.     (Laughter.) 

This  Association  laid  on  me  the  task  and  gave  me  the  honor 
last  month  of  appearing  in  its  behalf  before  the  united  convention 
of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  and  Live  Stock  Associations  at 
Portland,  Oregon.  And  I  have  been  asked  a  great  many  times, 
in  person  and  by  letter,  since  returning,  whether  that  represent- 
ative visit  of  ours  would  have  any  good  effect  in  various  matters, 
and  particularly  as  to  getting  out  of  commission  the  so-called 
Shoddy  Bill.  And  it  is  only  right,  if  I  may  be  allowed,  sir,  to 
make  a  little  report  of  that  visit  and  answer  all  these  questions 
at  once. 

I  wish  to  say  it  was  the  extreme  good  fortune  of  the  officers 
that  you  sent  at  that  time  to  fall  into  the  hands,  in  Chicago,  of 
a  delegation  from  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards  Company  that  was 
taking  a  private  car  for  this  trip,  which  they  had  provisioned  in 
the  Stock  Yards.  And  while  they  were  not  able  to  give  us  sleep- 
ing accommodations,  they  had  somebody  take  me  down  to  the 
Stock  Yards,  kept  me  there  most  of  the  day  and  then  gave  us  the 
open  door  to  that  private  car,  which  we  used  from  Thursday 
night  until  Monday  noon.  The  only  complaint  they  made  about 
the  matter  was  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  their  ex- 
peditions they  ran  out  of  water.  (Laughter.)  And  they  were 
unkind  enough  to  blame  that  on  your  president.  As  to  their  pro- 
visions, I  am  bound  to  say  (and  Mr.  McPherson  will  endorse  it) 
they  were  beyond  criticism.  And  the  good-fellowship  of  that 
little  company  that  lived  in  the  "Magnet"  would  have  warmed 
the  heart  of  any  man  in  this  company. 
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They  had  a  joint  convention  of  the  two  associations  on  Tues- 
day afternoon,  for  the  express  purpose  of  hearing  your  officers. 
They  gave  to  your  president  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  rest  of  the 
afternoon  they  divided  up  between  your  secretary  and  Jerry 
Simpson.  They  were  extremely  attentive  to  the  arguments  we 
used ;  and,  to  make  the  story  short,  the  upshot  of  it  was  that  the 
man  who  had  been  especially  interested  in,  and  the  most  active, 
and  the  warmest  promoter  of  the  Shoddy  Bill,  offered  resolutions 
which  practically  withdrew  the  bill  from  furtlier  consid- 
eration, at  the  same  time  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
committees  from  the  Wool  Growers'  and  the  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tions to  confer  with  a  similar  one  from  our  own,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  some  simpler  bill  that  can  be  carried  oi;t,  if  enacted. 
(Applause.)  They  were  convinced  that  the  legislation  which 
they  had  proposed,  while  it  looked  well  to  them  on  paper,  was  an 
effort  to  bring  about  the  enactment  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  a  law  that  would  be  absolutely  impossible  of  execution. 

They  did  pass  resolutions,  however,  which  were  practically  a 
withdrawal  of  the  Shoddy  Bill.  All  that  you  will  hear  about  it 
now  will  be  as  to  some  simple  substitute,  possibly  providing  for 
a  trial  in  the  courts  of  all  cases  of  misrepresentation  and  fraud 
in  the  selling  of  goods. 

The  report  is  ended,  gentlemen.  It  becomes  my  very  pleasant 
duty  now  to  say  to  you  that  we  have  with  us  the  Speaker  of  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Kepresentatives,  Mr.  Louis  A.  Froth- 
ingham ;  and  we  will  all  take  great  pleasure  now  in  hearing  from 
Mr.  Frothingham. 

SPEECH   OF   HON.   LOUIS   A.    FROTHINGHAM. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen"  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation OF  Wool  Manufacturers  :  When  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  rang  me  up  on  the  telephone  and  said  that  his  Excel- 
lency, the  Governor,  and  himself  were  unable  to  be  here  to-night, 
and  they  invited  me  to  attend  and  extend  the  greetings  of  the 
Commonwealth,  I  felt  some  trepidation  at  attempting  it.  And 
the  gentleman  on  my  left  tells  me  I  had  better  grow  a  beard 
before  I  try  this  sort  of  thing  (laughter)  and  asks  me  what 
I  know  about  wool,  anyway.  And  I  can't  say  that  I  know  very 
much.  But,  seriously,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  me  to  attend  this  distinguished  gathering  and  extend 
to  you  the  greetings  of  the  Commonwealth  of  IMassachusetts. 
We  are  proud  to  have  you  within  our  borders.  Though  Massa- 
chusetts cannot  boast  as  much  of  wool  raisers  as  some  other 
States,  —  in  fact,  I  believe  we  are  very  near  the  foot  of  the  list 
as  wool  producers  —  as  wool  manufacturers  we  lead  the  list. 
And  the  city  of  Boston  is  the  greatest  wool  seller  in  the  world 
outside  of  the  city  of  London.     (Applause.) 

We  are  glad  to  have  you  here  with  us.  And  though  we  have 
a  severe  climate  and  a  soil  which  is  sterile  and  barren,  we  hope 
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that  the  hospitality  shown  you  inside,  and  our  warm  hearts,  will 
make  up  for  the  cold  climate.  We  may  not  have  the  reputation 
of  being  wool  producers  ;  but  I  trust  you  will  find  that  we  are 
not  entirely  absorbed  in  wool  gathering.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  what  the  poet  says,  "  that  the  Lord  tempers  the  wind  for  the 
shorn  lamb,"  we  might  find  some  use  for  these  lambs  on  our 
street  corners.  (Laughter.)  We  are  glad  to  entertain  and  have 
with  us  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from  Illinois  and  Indiana. 
They  will  discuss  here  the  material  subjects  of  the  evening.  It 
is  merely  for  me  to  extend  a  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. She  is  one  State  among  a  great  many,  each  one 
proud  of  the  achievements  of  her  sisters.  She  is  glad  when  you 
can  outdo  her  and  glad  when  she  outdoes  you.  It  is  this  friendly 
competition  that  tends  to  make  us,  as  a  unit  and  as  a  great  nation, 
what  we  are  now,  the  masters  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  And 
it  is  a  great  pleasure,  gentlemen,  to  have  such  an  organization  as 
this  come  to  our  borders,  and  I  hope  we  may  see  you  here  often. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairmax.  —  It  is  a  great  delight  to  have  one  of  the 
officials  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  give  us  this  cordial  wel- 
come ;  and  it  is  an  especial  joy  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  come 
over  from  Philadelphia,  because  —  if  the  gentlemen  from  Wash- 
ington will  please  not  listen  for  a  moment  —  all  of  us  know  that 
when  the  other  States  get  in  any  way  a  little  delirious  about 
anything,  if  they  Avant  to  get  at  the  steady  facts,  they  go  to 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania.     (Laughter.) 

We  have  as  an  honored  guest  at  this  meeting  this  evening  a 
gentleman  who  possibly  appears  before  you  as  a  stranger,  but 
who  has  had  the  rare  good  fortune,  not  of  his  own  choice,  of 
course,  to  be  born  in  Boston,  and  who  also  has  the  honor  to  have 
been  graduated  at  Harvard.  I  may  add  in  parenthesis,  possibly, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the  pres- 
ent Congress  and  has  served  with  distinction  in  several  other 
Congresses  before  the  present.  I  am  now  very  glad  to  say  that 
we  are  honored  by  the  presence  and  about  to  listen  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  Hon.  Henry  S.  Boutell,  of  Illinois.    (Loud  applause.) 

SPEECH   OF    HON.    HENRY   S.    BOUTELL. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Gentlemex  :  In  the  first 
place,  permit  me  to  extend  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  hearty 
greeting  which  has  been  extended  to  us  by  the  Speaker  of  your 
House  of  Kepresentatives.  Let  me,  in  the  second  place,  refer 
briefly  to  what  has  been  alluded  to  by  your  toastmaster.  I  was 
very  much  gratified,  but  uot  surprised,  to  hear  him  speak  of  the 
warm  and  hearty  welcome  which  he  received  in  my  city.  And  I 
wish  to  say,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  that  the  people  of 
Chicago  are  thoroughly  and  irrevocably  committed  to  the  open- 
door  policy — as  regards  the  people  of  Boston.     (Applause.) 
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Your  toastmaster  has  alluded  to  the  fact  that  Boston  was  the 
place  of  my  birth.  I  am  very  proud  of  that  fact.  I  remember 
seeing  some  time  ago  that  a  celebrated  French  actress  said  that 
her  idea  of  perfect  earthly  felicity  was  to  be  an  English  duke 
and  live  in  Paris.  Now,  as  an  American  citizen,  I  wish  to  say 
that  my  idea  of  perfect  earthly  happiness  is  to  have  been  born 
in  Boston  and  live  in  Chicago.  (Loud  laughter.)  There  is  a 
sort  of  calm  and  dignity  about  the  Hub,  which  seems  to  lend  an 
importance  to  one's  birth ;  but  we  think  you  see  more  and  go 
farther  at  the  periphery. 

I  always  thought  that  Boston  was  a  grand  place  to  be  born  in 
and  a  most  excellent  place  to  live  in.  You  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  your  ancestors  here  in  Boston  —  not  merely  of  the  fact 
that  you  have  nine  generations  of  them  comfortably  buried  and 
conspicuously  marked  with  tombstones;  you  have  reason  to  be 
proud,  not  that  your  ancestors  are  dead,  but  that  the  spirit  of 
your  ancestors  is  alive  and  can  never  die.  (Applause.)  You 
may  erect  to  them  monuments  of  slate,  of  granite,  of  bronze, 
and  of  marble.  They  will  pass  away,  but  the  spirit  of  John 
Winthorp  and  his  associates,  the  spirit  of  your  Adamses,  and 
Otises,  and  Hancocks,  and  Warrens,  and  Reveres,  and  Websters, 
and  Choates,  and  Sumners,  and  Hoars,  and  Andrews,  and  Shaws, 
will  never  die,  and  it  has  been  carried  to  the  remotest  confines  of 
our  country.  You  may  erect  these  perishable  monuments  with 
their  names  upon  them  ;  but  forever  to  the  spirit  of  your  ances- 
tors this  great  republic  will  be  an  everlasting  memorial.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Now,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  get  down  from  that  to  the  woolen 
business.  (Loud  laughter.)  But  in  reference  to  the  business 
questions  which  interest  the  members  of  this  Association,  I  will, 
with  your  permission,  say  just  a  few  words.  Probably  no  indus- 
try in  the  country  was  harder  hit  by  the  so-called  Wilson-Gorman 
Bill  than  the  woolen  industry.  The  sudden  placing  of  wool  upon 
the  free  list  and  the  disorganizing  of  the  schedule  on  woolen  goods 
was  a  blow  to  the  woolen  industry  of  this  country,  from  which 
that  industry  did  not  recover  till  after  the  passage  of  the  Dingley 
Bill.  Now  we  are  about  entering  upon  another  presidential  cam- 
paign, in  which  it  seems  as  if  the  present  tariff  law  was  to  be  a 
feature.  I  say  it  seems  as  if  it  was  to  be  a  feature,  because  all 
the  issues  raised  by  the  opposition  in  the  last  two  campaigns  have 
been  relegated  to  the  rear.  During  the  past  week  the  leader  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Williams,  distinctively  spoke  of  the  silver  issue  as 
having  been  relegated  to  the  rear.  We  may  say  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  relegated  to  the  rear  the  question  of  expansion. 
So  that  the  money  question  and  the  question  of  expansion,  which 
played  such  a  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1896  and  1900,  respectively, 
will  cut  no  figure  whatever  in  the  campaign  of  1904.  So  I  say 
it  seems  as  if  the  tariff  might  again  be  an  issue. 
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To  my  mind,  gentlemen,  this  would  be  a  great  misfortune.  I  do 
not  know  why  it  is  that  in  our  country  our  campaigns  so  often 
turn,  not  upon  who  will  be  the  better  men  to  administer  the 
existing  laws  or  who  will  be  the  better  men  to  pass  needed  legisla- 
tion along  new  lines  in  the  future,  but  around  this  question, 
"What  ones  of  our  existing  laws  must  we  repeal  ?"  Permanence 
in  legislation,  permanence  in  our  statutes,  I  take  it,  is  a  very  im- 
portant feature  in  the  successful  conduct  of  a  business  which  de- 
pends upon  national  legislation  for  its  prosperity  or  its  adversity. 
And  so  I  say  at  the  outset,  it  seems  to  me  very  unwise  to  again 
bring  the  question  of  the  tariff  into  a  Presidential  campaign.  (Ap- 
plause.) Now,  why  do  I  say  that  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  claim  that 
the  present  act  imposing  duties  upon  our  imported  goods  is  an  ab- 
solutely perfect  measure,  but  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention, 
gentlemen,  to  this  fact,  that  the  present  law  has  been  upon  our 
statute  books  longer  than  a  majority  of  the  tariff  laws  which  we 
have  had  in  this  country.  If  we  glance  back  over  the  various  tar- 
iff laws,  we  remember  that  the  so-called  Wilson-Gorman  Bill  was  in 
force  for  only  about  three  years.  The  McKinley  Bill,  pi-eceding 
that,  was  only  in  force  four  years.  The  bill  preceding  that,  the 
tariff  of  1883,  which  was  a  very  unsatisfactory  tariff,  was  in  force 
for  only  seven  years.  Then  as  we  go  back  of  the  tariff  law  of 
1883,  we  find  the  various  amendments  of  1875,  1872,  and  so  on,  to 
put  into  some  sort  of  order  the  various  laws  that  came  into  being 
during  the  Civil  War.  And  back  of  that  we  find  tlie  tariff  of  1857, 
in  force  for  only  four  years.  The  Walker  tariff  of  1846  was  prob- 
ably the  tariff  law  that  remained  longest  intact  upon  our  statute 
books.  As  we  get  back  of  that  to  the  tariff  laws  of  1833  and  1832 
and  1828  and  1824,  we  see  very  short  periods  between  them.  And 
back  of  1824  the  tariff  was  amended  or  altered  in  material  points 
almost  every  year.  So  that  we  are  brought  to  this  point,  tliat  the 
present  Dingley  tariff  law,  before  it  can  be  changed,  will  have  been 
in  effect  eight  or  nine  years. 

Now,  the  question  is,  Has  the  present  law  given  reasonable  sat- 
isfaction to  all  parts  of  the  country  ?  It  seems  to  me,  if  we  look 
over  the  history  of  the  various  industries  of  this  country  that  have 
been  affected  by  the  Dingley  law,  even  those  who  where  unfriendly 
to  it  when  it  was  passed,  must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
present  act  imposing  duties  on  our  imported  goods  is  the  best 
tariff  law,  all  things  considered,  for  all  sections  of  the  country, 
that  we  have  ever  had  upon  our  statute  books.  (Applause.)  And 
this,  too,  in  the  face  of  very  emphatic  predictions  that  were  made 
to  the  contrary.  I  had  occasion  during  the  past  week  to  examine 
some  hundred  speeches  that  were  made  by  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  when  it  was  before  Congress.  And  the  tenor  of  all  the 
opposition  from  the  ablest  men  in  both  chambers  of  Congress  was, 
especially,  that  this  bill  would  paralyze  and  blight  all  the  agricul- 
tural interests  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  south  of 
the  Potomac.     As  givins:  an  illustration  of  the  general  character  of 
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those  predictions,  I  copied  a  few  words  from  the  speech  of  a  mem- 
ber from  Texas,  because  it  seemed  to  sum  up  the  voice  of  the  op- 
position in  a  few  sentences  better  than  anything  that  I  could  find, 
and  especially,  as  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  Mr.  Watson,  will 
testify,  because  the  gentleman  who  gave  vent  to  these  utterances, 
now  the  honored  Govenor  of  the  State  of  Texas,  was  a  man  of 
most  gentle  disposition  and  lovable  nature  and  apparently  clear, 
calm,  and  impartial  intellect.  These  are  the  words  of  Governor 
Lanham  of  Texas  in  reference  to  the  Dingley  Bill  when  it  was  on 
its  passage  in  the  House.  And  in  order  that  I  may  not  misquote 
hiin,  1  have  copied  down  the  words  so  that  I  might  read  them  to 
you  accurately.     He  said: 

"  Pass  your  bill,  reeking  as  it  does  with  blight  and  burden,  carry- 
ing as  it  does  disaster  and  distress,  freighted  as  it  is  with  woe 
and  waste,  filled  as  it  is  with  injustice  and  oppression  to  your 
fellow-men  ;  but  it  will  but  briefly  blot  and  blur  the  statute  books 
of  this  mighty  nation,  for  it  is  against  the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions, the  ethics  of  civilization,  the  proprieties  of  life,  the  equi- 
ties of  good  government,  and  the  conscience  of  a  free  people  that 
Mammon  shall  be  enthroned,  and  that  Money  shall  rule  man 
in  this  land,  consecrated  to  liberty  and  to  justice." 

Coming  from  a  gentleman  of  his  disposition,  that  seems  like 
very  strong  language  and  as  though  the  person  who  used  it  must 
have  felt  that  he  had  good  ground  for  feeling  that  this  act  would 
fail  to  carry  out  the  promises  of  its  authors  and  supporters  and 
that  it  would  work  a  great  injustice,  especially  to  the  part  of  the 
country  from  which  he  came. 

What,  in  brief,  gentlemen,  have  been  the  effects  on  the  country 
of  this  law  ?  They  said,  going  somewhat  into  details,  that  under 
this  tariff  act  our  imports  would  fall  off.  As  is  well  known  to 
all  of  you,  from  the  time  the  Dingley  tariff  act  went  into  effect, 
our  imports  have  constantly  increased,  until  during  the  last 
few  years  they  have  reached  high  water  mark,  nearly  to  the 
point  of  one  thousand  millions  of  dollars.  As  a  corollary  to  their 
prophecy  that  the  imports  would  fall  off,  they  maintained 
that  therefore  our  revenues  from  imports  would  fall  oft'.  On  the 
contrary,  gentlemen,  the  revenues  of  the  country  from  imported 
goods  have  reached  their  highest  figures  in  the  history  of  the 
country  during  the  last  seven  years.  But  what  they  felt  was  of 
more  importance  ;  they  said  that  our  exports  would  fall  off.  That, 
of  course,  was  a  serious  charge ;  that  was  something  that  we 
should  watch  carefully.  They  said  not  only  that  our  exports 
would  fall  off,  but  that  our  exports  of  agricultural  produce  would 
fall  off.  Well,  what  have  been  the  results  ?  Our  exports  steadily 
advanced  from  the  time  the  Dingley  tai-iff  act  was  signed,  until 
within  the  calendar  year  just  closed  our  exports  reached  the 
magnificent  record  total  in  the  history  of  our  country  of  $1,457,- 
000,000.  (Applause).  And  so  through  all  these  predictions 
which  they  made,  we  find  that   the  Dingl'^y  tariff  law  has  not 
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only  confounded  its  enemies,  but  surprised  its  most  ardent 
friends. 

It  has  been  unfortunate,  of  course,  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, that  our  tariff  law  has  been  mixed  up,  at  one  time  with  the 
slavery  question,  and  more  recently  with  the  free  silver  question. 
Its  connection  with  the  money  controversy  led  them  to  make 
their  prediction  of  the  serious  results  that  would  follow  from  this 
law,  when  they  claimed  that  the  gold  in  the  treasury  and  the 
gold  in  the  country  would  fall  off  under  this  law.  But,  on 
the  contrary,  the  results  so  far  as  gold  in  the  country  is  con- 
cerned have  been  most  astonishing;  and  yesterday  the  treasury 
statement  showed  that  there  was  in  the  treasury  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  gold  in  coin  and  bullion  almost  equal  to  .$700,000,000, 
not  only  the  largest  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  ever  held 
by  the  treasury  in  this  country,  but  the  largest  amount  ever 
held  by  any  government  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
(Applause.) 

So  that  the  question  very  naturally  arises,  considering  this 
effect  of  the  Dingley  tariff  law.  Why  should  we  make  any  change 
at  the  present  time  ?  But  they  predicted  that  this  law  would 
perhaps  benefit  the  manufacturers  and,  as  they  were  pleased 
to  term  them,  the  trust  magnates.  I  remember  one  very  pictur- 
esque, you  might  almost  call  it  iridescent,  argument  made  by  my 
friend,  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  from  Missouri,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
did  not  see  why  the  people  of  his  district  and  the  people  west  of 
the  Mississippi  and  south  of  the  Potomac  should  longer  be  held 
up  by  the  robber  barons  of  New  England. 

Of  course,  if  this  law  had  in  any  way  worked  distress  and 
injustice  to  any  part  of  the  country,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  wise 
statesmanship  to  attempt  to  amend  it  so  as  to  remedy  that  evil. 
But  here,  again,  what  has  been  the  result  ?  During  the  past 
three  or  four  years  our  Southern  States,  the  States  from  Missouri 
to  Florida  and  from  Virginia  to  Texas,  have  enjoyed  a  prosperity 
never  before  enjoyed  by  that  section  of  the  country  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic.  To-day  in  the  South  the  exports  are  constantly  in- 
creasing, the  volume  of  business  is  expanding,  cotton  mills  are 
being  set  in  motion  throughout  the  South  ;  the  lumber  interest, 
under  the  beneficent  influences  of  the  protective  tariff,  is  increasing 
beyond  anything  known  in  the  previous  history  of  that  industry. 
And  now,  as  you  read  the  Southern  papers,  you  will  see  they  are 
claiming  that  there  is  no  spot  in  the  world  to-day  where  invest- 
ments can  be  more  profitably  made  than  in  the  Southern  States. 
And  these  very  people,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  send 
solid  Democratic  delegations  to  Congress,  are  more  interested,  in 
my  opinion,  than  any  other  section  of  the  country  in  having 
the  present  tariff  law  remain  exactly  as  it  is.     (Applavise). 

And  if  you  will  pick  up  your  next  Saturday  or  Sunday  paper 
and  look  at  the  weekly  statement  of  bank  clearings,  as  all  of  you 
business  men  do,  and  will  simply  glance  at  the  clearings  of  the 
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great  Southern  cities,  with  the  per  cent,  of  increase  and  decrease 
in  the  columns,  you  will  find  in  this  next  statement,  I  venture  to 
predict,  a  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  bank  clearings  of  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  Southern  cities.  I  know,  as  I  have  been  looking 
at  them  during  the  past  three  or  four  weeks,  since  the  first  of 
this  year,  in  nineteen  of  the  Southern  cities  the  bank  clearings 
have  shown  a  per  cent,  of  increase  varying  from  100  to  133  in 
Memphis,  and  something  over  100  per  cent,  in  Jacksonville, 
Pla. 

That  very  section  of  the  country  which  they  felt  confident 
would  be  visited  with  woe,  and  waste,  and  blight,  and  mildew  by 
the  Dingley  tariff  act  has  been  more  benefited  by  it  than  any 
other  section  of  the  country.  And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  the  part  of  wise  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the 
Democrats  not  to  bring  in  a  radical  modification  of  the  tariff  at 
the  present  time.  And  I  may  say  that,  in  connection  with  my 
view  that  it  probably  will  be  brought  into  the  next  campaign,  it 
is  a  significant  fact  that  whenever  a  man  of  prominence  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivers  what  may  be  called  a  free- 
trade  speech,  or  a  speech,  as  they  are  pleased  to  term  it,  with 
euphemism,  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  within  a  week  some  one 
higher  still  in  the  councils  of  the  party  will  appear  at  a  Jackson 
day  banquet  or  some  other  festival  and  attempt  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  that  free-trade  or  tariff  for  revenue  only  speech,  as 
we  have  often  seen  it  done  during  the  ])ast  three  or  four  weeks. 
I  recollect  one  speech  of  one  distinguished  Democratic  Senator 
made  within  a  week  after  a  sort  of  free-trade  argument  in  the 
House,  in  which  he  assured  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
that  there  was  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  radically  reform  the  tariff.  In  the  words  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
he  said,  "  Our  only  purpose  is  to  take  a  few  bricks  off  the  top 
layers."  Now  if  his  position  represents  that  of  the  wisest  men 
in  his  party,  what  is  now  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party 
relating  to  the  tariff, —  what  is  the  claim  on  which  they  must  go 
before  the  country?  So  far  as  I,  can  see,  it  is  simply  this,  that 
the  Democrats  can  pass  a  better  protective  tariff  law  than 
the  Republican  party.  Now  when  they  can  make  the  people  of 
the  United  States  believe  the  truth  of  that  statement,  w-hy  then, 
I  think,  they  are  entitled  to  come  back  into  power.  But  so  long 
as  the  people  of  the  United  States  believe  that  the  party  that  has 
always  believed  in  protection,  the  party  that  passed  the  present 
wise  and  beneficent  statute,  is  the  party  best  fitted  to  modify  it, 
so  long,  in  my  opinion,  should  the  Republican  party  remain  in 
power.     (Applause.) 

I  may  say,  in  closing,  that  there  are  interests  in  the  country, 
of  course,  that  claim  that  some  schedules  in  this  tariff  law  should 
be  modified.  Now,  whenever  that  has  been  clearly  demonstrated, 
the  Republican  party,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  party  to  make  those 
changes.     But  we  want  to  be   perfectly  sure   that   the   changes 
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which  are  demanded  are  actually  needed  and  are  not  merely 
apparent;  because,  in  my  opinion,  permanency  in  schedules  is 
almost  as  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  the  pro- 
tective principle  itself. 

Now  I  should  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  this  would  be 
a  prudent  time  for  me  to  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close.  And  in 
doing  so  I  will  simply  refer  to  a  little  incident  that  happened  to 
me  at  a  picturesque  club  which  I  had the  pleasure  to  attend  some 
time  back,  where  the  principal  feature  seemed  to  be  that  no  man 
should  be  allowed  a  speech  unless  he  could  down,  in  some  sort  of 
mental  conflict,  some  persons  who  were  pitted  against  him.  And 
I  had  gone  through  one  or  two  temporary  matches  and  thought  I 
had  earned  the  right  to  proceed  with  my  remarks  ;  and  I  was 
soaring  along  quite  unconcerned,  somewhat  carried  away  by  my 
rush  of  ideas,  when  the  waiter  brought  me,  with  great  formality, 
a  note  upon  a  tray.  Of  course  I  paused  in  my  remarks,  as  I  was 
informed  that  I  was  to  obey  in  all  respects  the  mandates  of  the 
rex  hihendi.     I  opened  this  paper  and  read : 

"Mt  Dear  Boutell  :  Your  speech  reminds  me  of  this  epi- 
taph which  you  are  hereby  directed  to  read  to  the  assembled 
company  : 

'  Here  lie  the  bones  of  Amos  Walker, 
A  learned  man,  but  tiresome  talker; 
God  grant  that  every  tiresome  talker 
Would  quickly  follow  Amos  Walker.'" 

(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Gentlemen,  you  will  please  correct  me  if  I 
am  wrong  in  the  statement  I  make  to  the  gentleman  who  has  so 
entertained  us  and  instructed  us  and  delighted  us,  when  I  say, 
for  this  assembled  company,  that  we  are  entirely  willing  to  take 
four  years  more  of  the  woe  and  waste  and  blight  and  mildew 
that  have  struck  us  in  the  last  four  years.     (Applause.) 

Now  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  gentleman,  a 
member  of  the  present  Congress  and  of  previous  Congresses,  who 
is  laboring  under  the  misfortune  of  not  having  been  born  in 
Boston.  However,  he  has  borne  it  so  far  with  what  we  call 
exemplary  fortitude  ;  and  he  has  earned  for  himself  a  very  noted 
place  in  spite  of  that  serious  drawback  —  the  Hon.  James  E. 
Watson,  member  of  Congress  from  Indiana,  whom  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  glad  to  welcome.     (Applause.) 

Congressman  Watson.  —  Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen  of 
the  Association  :  It  is  a  very  wonderful  country  in  which  we  are 
living.  It  is  cosmopolitan  and  almost  universal ;  and,  therefore, 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  seeing  six  feet  of  Hoosier  sandwiched 
in  between  Chicago  pork  and  Boston  beans.  (Laughter  and 
applause.)  And  if  nothing  else  happens  Chicago  at  any  rate  appre- 
ciates us,  —  I  can't  say  whether  Boston  does  or  not,  —  for  Chicago 
must  cross  us  in  getting  East,  but  Boston  does  not  necessarily 
cross  us  in  getting  to  Europe.     You  had  better  come  West. 
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As  I  said,  we  are  a  cosmopolitan  country ;  and  I  am  glad  we 
are,  for  we  are  all  at  home  together.  Among  other  things  that 
my  brother  here  to-night  and  I  have  pleaded  for  is  unity  for 
our  national  life  and  oneness  for  our  national  aim  ;  and  so  I  am 
very  glad  to  learn  that  while  this  Association  wants  a  tariff 
on  the  manufactures  of  wool,  it  is  generous  enough  to  say 
that  there  also  should  be  a  tarilf  on  the  wool  itself.  (Applause.) 
And  I  am  glad  to  believe  that  that  is  a  part  of  your  doctrine ; 
that  there  is  not  a  man  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  who  would 
be  so  ungenerous  as  to  ask  to  have  his  own  wares  protected,  and 
the  wool  of  the  Indiana  farmer  placed  on  the  free  list. 

Now,  my  friends,  I  am  not  here  to  talk  wool  to  you.  You 
people  know  all  about  wool.  This  afternoon,  as  I  walked  your 
streets  and  felt  this  bleak  wind  coming  into  the  very  marrow  of 
my  bones,  I  thought  if  there  was  any  place  on  God's  earth  where 
they  needed  wool,  it  was  here  in  Boston.  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

My  colleague  on  the  committee  has  described  to  you  in  graphic 
terms  the  prosperity  of  this  people  under  our  present  tariff  law. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  recount  to  you  that  prosperity. 
It  has  placed  us  easily  first  and  foremost  among  the  manufactur- 
ing nations  of  the  world.  It  has  filled  our  treasury  with  gold. 
We  remember  what  our  friends  said  to  us  only  a  few  short  years 
ago,  in  189(3.  They  said  that  we  needed  more  money  to  run  the 
country;  that  under  the  gold  standard  we  could  not  have  enough 
money,  and  that  the  only  way  to  get  that  greater  quantity  of 
money  was  by  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold 
at  the  divine  ratio  of  16  to  1.  We  remember  those  prophecies, 
and  we  remember  how  every  one  of  them  was  blasted.  In  1892 
it  was  the  tariff  that  ailed  us,  wasn't  it  ?  They  came  around  to 
us  all  over  this  broad  counti-y,  and  they  told  us  that  we  were  sick. 
They  put  Uncle  Sam  up  on  the  operating  table  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  him,  and  they  called  in  Doctor  Cleveland.  After  quite 
an  examination,  they  decided  that  Uncle  Sam  had  too  much  tariff 
leg,  and  they  sawed  it  off.  For  four  years  we  were  hobbling 
around  in  the  country,  —  deficient  revenues,  increasing  importa- 
tions, decreasing  exportations,  gold  leaving  us,  —  a  bond-issuing 
administration  piling  debt  upon  us  mountain  high,  in  order  to 
give  the  opposition  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  a  favorite  fad. 

Then  in  1896  they  came  around,  and  they  said  to  Uncle  Sam, 
"Why,  you  are  sick."  And  he  was.  (Laughter.)  It  was  no 
joke  that  time.  The  same  gentlemen  that  had  prophesied  in  1892 
again  took  hold  of  Uncle  Sam,  antl  they  put  him  up  on  the  oper- 
ating table  a  second  time.  The}-  had  turned  off  Doctor  Cleveland, 
and  they  hired  Doctor  Bryan  from  way  out  in  Nebraska.  And 
again  they  made  an  examination  of  the  patient.  Doctor  Bryan 
had  been  there  in  1892,  consenting  to  the  operation  and  had  said 
that  that  was  all  Uncle  Sam  needed ;  but  when  they  examined 
him  in  1896,  Doctor  Bryan  threw  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed, 
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"  My  friends,  we  have  sawed  off  the  wrong  leg."  (Laughter.) 
It  was  not  the  tariff  question  at  all,  they  told  us  in  1896  ;  it  was 
the  money  question  that  was  the  difficulty  in  this  country.  We 
needed  more  money,  and  we  couldn't  get  more  money  without  16 
to  1.  And  every  man  that  understood  one  single  iota  of  the 
money  question  knew  absolutely  that  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  would  have 
driven  all  the  gold  out  of  circulation,  would  have  caused  all  of 
our  greenbacks  and  paper  money  to  be  redeemable  in  fifty-cent 
dollars ;  and,  instead  of  adding  to  the  volume  of  our  currency, 
would  have  impaired  it  by  more  than  50  per  cent.  Everybody 
knew  that.  Well,  how  did  ib  work  out  ?  Why,  to-day  we  are 
the  richest  country  in  the  world.  And  my  friend  might  have 
added  that  this  country  is  to-day  floating  its  bonds  at  2  per  cent, 
in  every  money  market  of  the  world,  which  is  the  lowest  rate  of 
interest  ever  obtained  by  any  nation  on  earth  before,  since  the 
morning  stars  sang  together  for  joy.     (Applause.) 

They  told  us,  as  my  friend  has  said,  that  our  revenues  would 
be  insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  government.  What 
happened  ?  Why,  as  soon  as  they  put  their  tariff  on  the  statute 
books,  uncertainty  filled  the  air,  and  confidence  deserted  us. 
And,  say  what  you  please,  confidence  is  the  very  basis  of  a 
nation's  prosperity.  There  must  be  confidence  in  the  future. 
Which  one  of  you  gentlemen  will  manufacture  your  woolen  prod- 
ucts and  fill  your  warehouses  with  them  to  be  sold  on  a  market 
if,  in  six  or  nine  or  twelve  months  from  now,  there  is  going  to  be 
a  change  in  the  tariff,  or  when  there  has  been  a  change  in  the 
tariff,  and  you  don't  know  what  the  future  will  bring  to  you  ? 
You  know  that  you  will  run  along  on  short  hours.  You  know  that 
you  will  have  to  hedge  and  squeeze  and  pare  right  down  to  the 
very  core.  And  that  is  the  condition  that  existed  in  this  country 
from  1893  to  1896.  There  was  uncertainty  everywhere.  And 
this  woe  and  blight  and  mildew  of  which  my  friend  has  so 
splendidly  spoken,  came  under  the  administration  of  G-rover 
Cleveland.  Why,  Mr.  Cleveland  was  compelled  to  borrow 
$262,000,000  to  pay  the  ordinary  everyday  expenses  of  this 
government.  Thank  God,  we  have  ceased  to  borrow  money,  and 
we  are  to-day  a  bond  paying  nation,  with  plenty  of  money  to  run 
on.  And  the  only  threat,  my  fellow  citizens,  to  this  tremendous 
prosperity  that  we  enjoy,  which- lias  made  us  at  once  the  wonder 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world,  is  the  success  of  the  Democratic 
party.     That  is  so. 

What  do  they  want  to  do  ?  I  have  a  speech  here  made  by 
John  Sharp  Williams,  at  once  the  keenest,  the  shrewdest  and  the 
most  versatile  of  all  the  Demooratic  leaders  in  the  ten  years  that 
I  have  been  a  member  of  Congress  And  I  say  that  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  other  leaders,  because  this  man  is  very  resource- 
ful, as  my  friend  knows.  ISTow,  what  are  they  trying  to  do  with 
the  people  of  this  country,  —  what  is  Mr.  Williams  trying  to  do 
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with  the  people  of  this  country  ?  He  is  trying  to  sugar-coat  free 
trade.  He  wants  to  put  a  little  sweetening  on  the  outside  of  the 
pill,  so  we  will  swallow  it.  But  we  are  not  going  to  be  fools 
enough  to  fall  into  his  trap.  What  is  his  position  ?  My  friend 
has  already  described  his  position  on  the  money  question.  The 
other  day,  when  Mr.  Williams  was  making  a  speech  in  answer  to 
a  most  brilliant  speech  made  by  Mr.  Boutell,  a  speech  which  had 
captivated  the  house,  my  friend  asked  Mr.  Williams  and  asked 
him.  repeatedly,  '•'  What  is  your  position  on  the  silver  question  ? 
If  you  had  the  power  to-day,  would  you  pass  a  law  in  favor  of  16 
to  1  ?  You  were  for  it  in  1896,  you  were  for  it  in  1900.  Are  you 
for  it  now  ?  "  And  he  insisted  and  insisted  —  very  ill-mannerly  in 
my  friend,  but  he  insisted.  And  finally  ^tr.  Williams  took  fifteen 
minutes  to  answer  that  question.  And  what  was  his  answer? 
His  answer  finally  was,  that  the  money  question  had  been  rele- 
gated to  the  rear.  No  more  free  silver  I  Ah,  what  a  backdown 
from  this  divine  ratio  of  16  to  1. 

Imperialism  is  dead,  too  dead  for  resurrection.  And  so  what 
issue  is  left  ?  Only  the  tariff.  Well,  where  do  they  stand  on 
the  tariff  ?  Where  does  my  friend  Williams  stand  ?  And 
Williams  is  a  leader,  astute  and  polished  and  powerful.  While 
he  was  making  a  tariff  speech  the  other  day,  I  had  to  ask  him  a 
few  questions.  I  first  wanted  to  ascertain  his  position  with 
reference  to  reciprocity  with  Canada.  I  don't  know  how  you 
gentlemen  may  feel  about  it,  but  there  is  no  support  in  me  for 
reciprocity  with  Canada.  (Applause.)  I  haven't  time  to  argue 
that  question.  I  believe  in  reciprocity  in  non-competitive  prod- 
ucts (applause),  but  reciprocity  in  competitive  products  is  free 
trade.     And  I  asked  Mr.  Williams  this  question  : 

"  Does  the  gentleman  believe  in  reciprocity  with  Canada  or  in 
absolute  free-trade  between  the  United  States  and  Canada'.'  " 

Then  my  friend,  who  is  very  smart,  souglit  to  dodge  that  ques- 
tion.    He  asked  : 

"  Do  you  mean  my  private  position  ?  My  position  as  related  to 
practical  i)olitics,  or  my  private  academic  position  ?" 
'Now,  here  is  my  answer  from  him.  Mr.  Williams  said  : 
•'As  a  practical  man,  as  a  practical  legislator,  standing  upon 
this  floor  for  the  purpose  of  doing  practical  things  which  under 
the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  done,  not  I  nor  any- 
body else  is  a  free-trader  or  can  be  in  this  country." 

Now  that  takes  him  away  from  free  trade.  Then  I  went  back 
to  the  Congressional  Record  and  got  a  speech  that  Mr.  Williams 
had  made  when  the  Dingley  Bill  was  put  upon  its  passage,  this 
very  bill  under  which  we  have  been  operating  for  these  years. 
It  was  made  on  the  twenty-fourth  da}^  of  March,  just  twenty  days 
after  Mr.  McKinley  had  been  inaugurated  President.  This  leader 
was  then  standing  up  in  the  house  and  saying  to  us,  '•  Where  is 
your  prosperity  ?  "  He  went  on  to  argue  that  under  this  protec- 
tive tariff  we  imposed  there  could  be  no  prosperity,  and  then 
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he  used  this  language :  "  As  a  free-trader,  I  rejoiced  in  the  pass- 
age of  the  Wilson-Gorman  Tariff  Bill."  Now  there  is  the  Demo- 
cratic leader.  That  is  his  position.  He  rejoiced  in  the  passage  of 
the  Wilson-Gorman  Tariff  Bill.  MyLord  !  my  friends,  he  stands 
alone  in  the  United  States  (laughter),  for  nobody  else  rejoices  at  the 
passage  of  that  bill  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  from  that  day  to  this. 

But,  to  go  on,  here  is  another  thing  he  said: 

''  You  know,  and  I  ask  you  if  you  do  not  know,  that  under  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  setting  aside  the  income  tax,  no 
party  in  this  country  could  get  along  without  a  very  high  rate 
of  import  duties,  even  if  it  wanted  to  cut  them  down." 

He  asked  me  that  question.  I  said,  "  Well,  I  imagine  not ;  " 
and  he  said,  "  I  imagine  not." 

That  took  Mr.  Williams  away  from  free  trade,  didn't  it  ?  Ah, 
but  he  couldn't  fall  back  and  say  tliat  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  with  reference  to  the  income  tax  proposition,  had 
been  made  after  he  made  his  speech  on  the  Dingley  Bill,  for  it 
had  been  made  before.  And  in  that  very  speech  on  the  Dingley 
Bill,  to  which  I  alluded,  he  had  referred  to  the  income  tax 
proposition ;  and,  notwithstanding  that  recent  decision,  he  had 
reasserted  the  proposition  that  he  was  a  free-trader,  and  that  he 
rejoiced  in  the  passage  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  Tariff  Act. 

Well,  we  found  out  then  that  he  was  not  a  free-trader,  but  we 
did  not  find  out  what  he  was.  It  is  very  easy  to  find  out  what 
some  fellows  are  not,  but  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  find  out 
what  they  are.  And,  my  friends,  it  is  not  enough  for  our  friends 
on  the  other  side  to  say  that  they  want  to  get  rid  of  the  present 
tariff.  That  is  not  sufficient.  We  want  to  know  what  they  pro- 
pose to  offer  in  its  place.  We  want  something  practical,  we  want 
something  tangible,  we  want  something  that  we  can  take  hold  of 
and  apply  it  to  the  practical  affairs  of  our  everyday  work-a-day 
business  and  know  just  how  it  is  going  to  act  —  don't  we  ?  And 
so  I  went  on  to  press  him  a  little.  And  I  asked  him  this 
question : 

"  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  on  that  point  if  that  brings 
him  back  to  the  old  idea  of  his  party,  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only, 
as  originally  advocated  by  the  Democracy  ?  " 

And  he  said,  "No,  it  does  not  bring  me  back  to  that." 

Well,  now,  he  admitted  he  was  not  a  free-trader.  He  admitted 
he  was  not  in  favor  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  only.  Then  what  is 
he  in  favor  of  ?     A^id  so  I  pressed  him  again.     And  I  said : 

"  Or  does  it  bring  him  to  the  proposition  that  he  is  in  favor  of 
a  protective  tariff  that  will  be  equal  to  the  difference  in  wages  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe  ?  " 

You  know  that  is  what  a  man  by  the  name  of  Governor  Cum- 
mins out  in  Iowa  is  in  favor  of.  He  wants  a  tariff  put  on  the 
products  of  other  countries  coming  into  this  country,  the  like  of 
which  we  do  produce  in  this  country,  equal  to  the  difference  in 
wages  in   this  country  and  in  Europe.     And  after  Mr.  Williams 
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had  said  be  was  not  in  favor  of  free  trade  or  of  a  tariff  for 
revenue  only,  I  wanted  to  find  out  if  he  was  in  favor  of  what 
Governor  Cummins  advocates.     And  what  did  he  say  to  that  ? 

"Oh, -I  see,"  he  said.  "I  can  answer  that  very  easily.  Any 
tariff  that  will  provide  for  the  necessities  of  this  government  is 
more  than  equal  to  a  tariff  that  must  pay  the  difference  of  wages 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad." 

Why,  we  are  getting  him  up  pretty  well  on  the  old  protective 
wagon,  aren't  we  ?  Not  in  favor  of  free  trade,  not  in  favor  of  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only,  wants  a  higher  tariff  than  the  difference 
in  wages  in  this  country  and  abroad.  What  does  the  gentleman 
want  ?  We  have  a  right,  you  know,  in  the  House,  just  to  squeeze 
a  fellow  as  long  as  he  will  submit  to  being  squeezed.  After  he 
had  been  speaking  for  a  while,  I  asked  him  this  question : 

"  Right  on  that  line  the  gentleman  has  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  in  putting  many  things  on  the  free  list.  He  has  also  said 
that,  in  order  to  raise  enough  revenue  to  run  this  government,  the 
tariff  must  amount  to  more  than  the  difference  in  wages  in  this 
country  and  the  old  country.  Kow,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  would  you  raise  all  that  revenue  by  a  tariff  on  the 
non-competitive  products,  or  scatter  it  all  along  the  line  and  put 
a  part  of  it  on  com])etitive  products  ?  " 

I  did  not  Avant  him  to  be  able  to  go  out  of  the  House  and  say 
that  he  was  in  favor  of  raising  all  this  revenue  that  he  talked 
about  in  the  previous  answer,  by  a  tariff  on  non-competitive  prod- 
ucts.    And  so  I  asked  him  that  question.     And  he  said  : 

"  I  would  not  only  do  that,  but  at  the  beginning  I  would  put 
most  of  it  on  the  competitive  products." 

Pretty  fair  tariff  speech,  wasn't  it  ?     Now  here  is  his  answer  : 

"Wait  a  moment.  If  I  wanted  to  take  down  an  old  house  and 
build  a  new  one  in  its  place  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  blow  up  the 
old  house  by  dynamite ;  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  get  under  the 
old  house  and  pull  down  the  pillars  and  let  it  fall  on  me. 
Common-sense  is  an  attribute  of  ordinary  citizens,  and  it  ought 
to  be  of  statesmen,  you  know.  My  idea  is  this :  This  tariff 
ought  to  be  revised.  Its  inequalities  and  iniquities  ought  to  be 
swept  away,  and,  then,  gradually,  as  you  can,  if  I  had  the  power, 
I  would  bring  about  a  Democratic  tariff." 

And  then  I  said  to  him,  "  What  is  a  Democratic  tariff  ?  "  And 
he  said,  ''  Well,  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  you  for  an  liour." 
And  I  said  to  him,  "  Well,  you  haven't  succeeded.  What  is  it  ?  " 
And  up  to  this  hour  the  gentleman  has  not  succeeded. 

In  other  words,  my  friends,  he  knows  absolutely  that  this  pro- 
tective tariff  is  grounded  in  the  affections  of  this  people.  He 
knows  that  this  protective  tariff  is  responsible  for  the  splendid 
prosperity  of  this  country  to-day.  He  knows  that  it  has  brought 
prosperity  to  every  man  that  labors  and  to  every  man  that 
has  invested  his  capital.  He  knows  that  that  prosperity  has 
gone  down  into  the  mines  where  men  work,  away  from  the  star- 
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light  and  the  sunlight,  and  has  blessed  them  with  happiness. 
He  knows  that  the  laboring  people  of  this  country  to-day  are  the 
best  fed,  and  the  best  clothed,  and  the  best  housed,  and  the 
best  educated,  and  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  moral, 
with  more  comfort  in  the  home  and  with  more  of  hope  in  the 
heart  than  any  laboring  men  that  ever  toiled  on  earth  before. 
(Applause.)  He  knows  that  capital  has  found  a  read}^,  a  profit- 
able, and  a  remunerative  investment  among  all  the  multiplied 
activities  of  the  business  life  of  this  Republic. 

He  knows  that ;  and  knowing  it,  he  does  not  dare  say  he 
wants  to  destroy  this  tariff  all  at  once.  But  he  wants  the 
Democrats,  first,  to  get  the  power  and  get  the  offices,  and  then 
let  them  have  a  whack  at  this  tariff.  What  will  they  do? 
According  to  what  he  says,  they  would  pare  it  down  just  a 
little ;  and  then  at  the  next  session  they  would  pare  it  down 
a  little  more ;  and  in  process  of  time  they  would  finally  get  a 
Democratic  tariff.  What,  in  the  meantime,  would  become  of  the 
wool  industry  of  the  United  States,  what  would  become  of  the 
farming  industry  of  the  United  States,  Avhat  would  become  of 
all  this  great  prosperity  that  we  enjoy  ?  How  wonld  you  people 
like  to  have  a  change  in  the  tariff  at  every  session  of  every 
Congress  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  splendid  to  contemi^late  changing 
schedules  and  shifting  schedules  at  every  session  of  Congress  ? 
My  friends,  the  idea  is  positively  ridiculous. 

Mr.  Williams  has  written  an  article  in  "Everybody's  Maga- 
zine," headed  "What  Democracy  Now  Stands  For."  "Now." 
Why  does  he  say  "  JSfoir  ?  "  Because  this  man  has  truth  enough 
to  know  that  if  the  Democratic  party  accomplishes  anything  in 
this  country,  it  must  cut  loose  from  its  past. 

Here  is  what  he  said  in  the  article  in  "  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine "  : 

"The  Democratic  party  stands  for  the  principle  that  protec- 
tionism is  a  system  of  taxation,  whereby  many  are  robbed  in 
order  that  a  few  may  be  hot-housed  by  legislation  into  artificial 
prosperity.  The  method  whereby  'protection'  does  this  is  by 
deflecting  capital  and  labor  from  naturally  profitable  pursuits 
into  pursuits  made  by  legislation  profitable,  pursuits  which  with- 
out legislation  would  have  been  less  profitable,  or  perhaps  not 
profitable  at  all. 

"  The  ultimate  goal  of  Democratic  striving  is  '  tariff  for  revenue 
only,'  but  in  the  striving  toward  this  goal,  common-sense,  good 
judgment,  and  conservatism  will  prevail  and  time  will  enter  as  a 
factor. 

"The  general  principle  that  protectionism  is  wrong —  morally 
wrong,  a  prostitution  of  government  to  private  ends  —  should 
never  be  forgotten;  the  goal  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of." 

In  other  words,  this  gentleman  wants  free  trade  at  once  but 
he  is  afraid  to  tackle  that  job.  And  he  proposes  to  cut  the 
tariff  down  just  a  little  and  pare  it  just  a  little,  until  finally  he 
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can  come  to  free  trade.  And  so  the  only  question  for  yon  gentle- 
men to  decide  is  this  :  Is  it  safe  to  permit  the  Democratic  party 
to  manage  this  country  ?  Tliat  is  the  question.  Well,  every 
body  here  believes  one  way  on  that  proposition.  And  I  trust 
that  if  there  are  any  of  my  brethren  here  to-night  who  belong  to 
the  Democratic  party,  and  who  came  out  to  listen  to  the  gospel 
of  salvation,  they  will  not  be  offended  at  anything  I  have  said. 
I  presumed  that  in  taking  to  gentlemen  who  have  had  the  favor 
of  a  protective  tariff  to  build  up  this  magnificent  industry  —  and 
it  is  a  magnificent  industry  —  they  would  naturally  feel  kindly 
toward  the  party  that  had  always  been  the  party  of  protection. 

My  friends,  protection  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Ke- 
publican  party.  It  was  advocated  by  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was 
advocated  by  all  of  the  great  men  who  followed  him  in  that,  the 
loftiest  position  in  this  world.  And  that  doctrine  it  was  that 
provided  the  revenue  that  kept  the  hoys  in  the  field  from  '61 
to  '60  and  kept  the  old  flag  flying  in  its  place  in  the  heavens. 
It  was  that  doctrine  that  produced  this  New  South  of  which  my 
friend  has  spoken.  She  escaped  from  the  pursuing  confederacy  ; 
she  lighted  her  fires  at  the  funeral  pyre  of  slavery;  she  girded 
her  loins  for  the  new  race ;  she  lifted  her  arm  ;  and  upon  it,  for 
the  first  time  in  all  the  history  of  the  South,  were  engraved  these 
talismanic  characters,  "Free  labor."  And  to-day  the  splendid 
South,  under  the  favoring  doctrine  of  a  protective  tariff,  side  by 
side  with  the  mighty  and  impetuous  North,  is  rapidly  moving 
forward  to  the  industrial  conquest  of  the  world.  Because  of  this 
doctrine  of  a  protective  tariff,  our  commerce  is  sweeping  the 
seas.  It  encircles  every  land  to-day  and  enters  every  port,  and 
the  name  "  America "  has  become  known  all  over  the  world, 
because  what  we  have  done  at  home  enables  us  to  send  our 
products  into  every  clime  on  earth.     Isn't  that  true  ? 

Then  wiiy  not  let  well  enough  alone  ?  What  is  the  use  of 
tinkering  a  thing  that  is  good  enough  ?  But  my  friend 
Cummins  says,  ''  No  nation  ever  had  '  well  enough.'  We  talk 
about  '  let  well  enough  alone,'  but  we  haven't  got  well  enough," 
he  says.  Well,  at  any  rate  we  liave  got  it  much  better  than  we 
ever  had  it  before.     Let  us  run  no  risks. 

Now,  we  are  not  at  this  time  worshiping  tariff  schedules.  I 
don't  say  this  is  perfect.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  jjerfect 
tariff  bill.  My  friend  may  have  a  perfect  tariff  bill  in  his  mind, 
and  I  may  have  one  in  my  mind ;  but  the  two  do  not  agree.  And 
of  the  three  hundred  and  eighty-six  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, each  one  has  a  tariff  bill  in  his  mind;  but  unfor- 
tunately, it  has  no  force  outside  of  his  mind.  And  when  we 
undertake  to  legislate  and  put  a  tariff  bill  through,  there  are  so 
many  conflicting  interests  and  so  many  counter  claims  and  so 
many  warring  and  jarriag  and  jealous  interests,  that  any  bill 
would  have  to  take  on  the  nature  of  a  piece  of  patchwork ;  and, 
after   all,  instead   of  having  a  piece  of   perfect  legislation,  we 
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would  have  a  piece  of  legislation  no  better  than  the  Dingley 
Law.  And,  in  the  meantime,  how  much  suspense  and  threaten- 
ing of  disaster  would  fall  on  the  country  ?  Then,  gentlemen, 
had  n't  we  better  let  it  alone,  where  it  is  ? 

Now,  my  friends,  I  have  had  a  very  delightful  time  over  here. 
This  is  really  the  first  time  I  have  been  warm  since  I  came  here 
(laughter),  and  I  rather  enjoy  it.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
me  to  be  present  here.  My  friend  and  I  conferred  before  we 
came  —  as  to  what  we  would  talk  about,  and  I  will  make  an 
honest  confession  to  you.  He  said,  "  Let's  just  go  over  without 
much  preparation,  or  without  any,  in  fact,  and  talk  about  what- 
ever happens  to  come  to  us."  He  said,  "  Those  people  over  there, 
I  know,  are  the  level-headed,  solid,  reliable  business  men  of  the 
country,  representing  a  great  industry.  Now,"  he  said,  "  they 
don't  want  any  flowery  speech,  they  don't  want  any  attempt  at 
eloquence,  they  don't  want  any  scintillating  display  of  oratory. 
They  want  a  little  old-fashioned  talk  and  good  common-sense." 
And  I  said  to  him,  "  You  furnish  the  good  common-sense  and  I 
will  try  to  give  them  the  old-fashioned  talk."  (Laughter.)  And 
I  am  more  than  delighted  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  appear- 
ing before  you  to-night. 

I  am  glad  to  have  been  here  and  to  have  stood  in  your  presence 
for  this  little  time.  And  I  trust  that  on  some  future  occasion, 
when  the  campaign  is  on  and  when  we  can  say  what  we  please 
and  not  be  hampered  by  the  proprieties  or  courtesies  of  the  ban- 
quet table,  we  may  come  over  here,  my  friend  and  I,  and  preach 
the  good  old  Republican  gospel  that  has  made  this  Republic  the 
wonder  of  the  world.     I  thank  you.     (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  Hakding.  —  The  very  highest  testimonial  that  can  be 
paid  or  could  be  paid  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
already  been  given  by  the  almost  unprecedented  fact  that 
not  a  single  man  left  his  place  during  the  course  of  those  enter- 
taining remarks.  (Applause.)  I  would  not  venture  to  apply 
ordinary  words  to  a  speech  like  that.  But  I  may  be  allowed  to 
express  our  feeling  or  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the  condition 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  by  referring  to  one  of  his  own  poets 
and  saying  that,  in  the  language  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  we 
have  been  "  knee  deep  in  clover." 

The  next  address  was  to  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Pritchett,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, but  he  was  indisposed  and  unable  to  appear,  much  to  the 
regret  of  those  present.  The  toastmaster  then  called  for  Major 
Charles  A.  Stott,  of  Lowell,  but  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the 
banquet-room  to  catch  a  train  for  his  home. 

Mr.  Harding,  in  calling  upon  Mr.  John  P.  Wood,  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  make  a  few  remarks,  referred  to  the  textile  strike  in 
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that  city  last  summer  and  the  organization  affected  by  the  man- 
ufacturers, at  the  head  of  Avhich  Mr.  Wood  now  stands.  The 
latter  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen :  During  the  Rebellion,  on  one 
occasion,  one  of  the  poor  whites,  who  were  generally  non-com- 
bative, was  overtaken  by  a  party  who,  by  their  accent  and  coun- 
tenances were  evidently  Southern,  but  who  by  the  uniforms  they 
wore  appeared  to  be  Federal.  And  when  they  asked  him  what 
he  was,  desiring  to  know  his  sympathies,  he  replied,  "I  am  just 
nothing  at  all,  and  not  much  of  that."  Now,  after  the  very  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  who  have  already  spoken  have  given  us 
such  magnificent  addresses,  it  seems  to  me  only  fitting  that  you 
should  go  away  with  the  recollection  of  those  splendid  speeches, 
and  it  would  be  very  unbecoming  in  me  at  this  time  to  take  up 
any  part  of  the  evening.  I  shall  therefore  ask  the  chairman  to 
excuse  me.  And  I  hope  we  may  remember  with  great  profit  what 
we  have  heard  from  our  two  members  of  Congress.     (Applause.) 

Mk.  Harding. —  The  Chairman  was  merely  following  out  a 
custom  that  is  as  old,  as  far  as  I  know,  as  the  Association.  But 
the  very  sudden  and  awful  hold-up  which  Mr.  Wood  has  given 
to  it  brings  me  to  the  point  of  saying  that  unless  some  gentle- 
man has  some  business  or  remarks  to  offer,  this  meeting  is  now 
adjourned. 
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ANNUAL   REPORT  OF   THE   SECRETARY. 

To  the  Members  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers: 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  By-laws  the 
Secretary  submits  his  annual  report  to  the  Association. 
Elected  to  his  present  position  the  latter  part  of  September, 
his  survey  and  summary  must  necessarily  be  restricted  chiefly 
to  events  happening  in  but  a  third  of  the  year.  These  months, 
however,  have  been  unusually  eventful,  and  some  of  the 
occurrences  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  members. 

RESIGNATION   OP   MR.    NORTH. 

In  March  of  last  year  the  resignation  of  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North, 
who  had  with  such  signal  ability  filled  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary of  this  Association  since  April,  1889,  was  presented  to 
and  accepted  by  the  Executive  Committee.  This  resignation 
was  brought  about  by  a  request  on  the  part  of  President 
Roosevelt  that  Mr.  Nortli  accept  the  position  of  Director  of 
the  Census,  in  Washington,  recently  established  as  a  perma- 
nent bureau  by  Act  of  Congress.  Mr.  North  had  been  con- 
nected in  an  official  capacity  with  several  censuses,  and  he 
was  deemed  so  particularly  well  qualified  for  the  important 
work  which  he  Avas  asked  to  conduct,  that  his  friends  urged 
him  not  to  decline  the  offer.  Strong  as  were  his  attachments 
to  this  Association  and  its  members,  with  whom  he  had  been 
in  close  personal  touch  for  more  than  fourteen  years,  and 
disinclined  as  he  naturally  was  to  ^ever  such  relations,  he  yet 
felt  in  duty  bound  to  enter  the  wider  field  in  which  he  hopes 
to  accomplish  much  for  the  statistics  of  this  country,  and  to 
justify  the  expectations  of  those  who  labored  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  permanent  bureau. 

The  regard  in  which  he  was  personally  held  by  the  mem- 
bers, and  the  appreciation  shown  for  the  work  he  accom- 
plished for  the  Association,  were  indicated  by  the  presentation 
to  him  on  September  22  of  a  silver  service  of  six  pieces,  and 
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the  letter  which  accompanied  the  gift.  It  was  a  fitting  testi- 
monial to  an  official  who  had  labored  faithfully  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  association,  and  was  alike  creditable  to 
the  donors  and  the  recipient.  His  successor  was  elected  by 
the  Executive  Committee  on  the  twenty-second  of  Septem- 
ber, and  entered  upon  his  new  duties  the  same  day. 

CONFERENCE    WITH   THE   WOOL   GROWERS. 

The  members  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  past  year  the  cordial  relations  which  were  estab- 
lished between  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
facturers and  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  in 
1865,  and  which  were  maintained  for  many  years,  only  to  be 
somewhat  lessened  and  strained  later,  have,  in  a  large 
measure,  been  re-established.  The  gentlemen  now  managing 
the  Growers'  Association  sought  the  opportunity  to  recur  to 
the  old  basis  of  friendship  and  co-operation  along  lines 
beneficial  to  both  industries. 

A  conference  was  held  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  9th 
of  December,  between  committees  of  the  two  associations. 
This,  in  a  measure,  was  brought  about  by  the  address  which 
Mr.  North,  then  your  secretary,  prepared  for  the  annual 
meeting  in  Kansas  City  of  the  latter  association  in  January, 
1903. 

Early  in  July  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Fred.  P.  Johnson,  of 
Denver,  Col.,  acting  for  Mr.  Mortimer  Levering,  secretary, 
and  writing  at  the  request  of  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren,  of 
Wyoming,  president  of  the  Growers'  Association,  communi- 
cated with  Mr.  North,  expressing  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
growers  to  get  into  closer  touch  with  the  manufacturers,  and 
to  work  in  harmony  with  them.  He  thought  this  was  an 
opportune  time  to  bring  about  active  and  intelligent  co-opera- 
tion between  the  two  associations.  He  referred  to  the  senti- 
ment in  the  West  which  clamored  for  some  legislation  con- 
cerning the  use  of  shoddy  in  manufacturing,  in  the  hope  of 
bringing  about  great  results,  and  he  asked  if  the  Grosvenor 
Shoddy  Bill  could  be  amended  in  any  way  so  that  it  would 
receive  the  approval  of  the  manufacturers.     He  asked  your 
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secretary  to  outline,  if  possible,  "  what  might  be  done  in  a 
legislative  way  that  would  not  be  objectionable  to  the  manu- 
facturers and  which  might  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  industry 
at  large." 

Mr.  North  replied  to  this  communication,  though  not  in 
an  official  capacit}^  suggesting  that  if,  in  response  to  the 
suggestions  contained  in  his  address,  the  wool  growers  would 
indicate  a  desire  for  a  conference  between  representative 
committees  of  the  two  associations,  it  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  favorably  received  by  the  manufacturers ;  and  at  such 
conference  the  Grosvenor  Shoddy  Bill  could  be  carefully 
gone  over.  The  matter  was  then  turned  over  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Early  in  October,  shortly  after  your  secretar}^  was  chosen, 
he  took  up  the  matter,  with  Mr.  Johnson,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  expressing  pleasure  in  his 
communication  at  the  wish  of  the  kindred  association  to  re- 
sume friendly  relations,  and  cherishing  the  hope  that  future 
conferences  might  remove  all  differences  as  to  matters  of  policy 
between  the  two  associations,  if  any  actually  existed.  Believ- 
ing a  conference  would  result  in  making  more  friendly  the 
existing  relations  and  could  not  cause  a  lessening  of  cordial- 
ity, however  divergent  tlieir  views  might  be  on  this  particu- 
lar bill,  he  agreed  that  if  the  suggestion  for  such  conference 
would  come  from  the  Growers'  Association  to  consider  all 
questions  of  mutual  interest,  this  Association  was  prepared 
to  grant  the  request. 

With  these  formalities  disposed  of,  the  time  and  place  of 
meeting  and  the  size  of  the  committees  were  soon  agreed  to, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  there  should  be  five  on  each  side, 
including  the  president  and  secretary  of  each  association. 
It  was  also  understood  that  the  conference  was  to  be  infor- 
mal, and  that  neither  committee  should  have  the  power  to 
bind  its  association  to  any  line  of  action  without  referring 
the  questions  back  to  the  higher  body  for  final  decision. 

The  following  were  the  delegates  named  by  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Growers  : 
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Hon.  Francis  E.  Warren,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
President ; 

Hon.  A.  J.  KnoUin,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Treasurer  ; 

Hon.  T.  C.  Power,  Montana; 

Hon.  Mortimer  Levering,  Indiana,  Secretary  ; 

Hon.  Wm.  G.  Markham,  New  York. 

On  the  24th  day  of,  November  your  Executive  Committee 
met,  ratified  the  action  of  the  secretary,  and  decided  to  send 
a  committee  to  the  conference  arranged.  Those  named  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  selection  of  the  committee,  were  : 

Charles  H.  Hardijig,  President ; 

William  Whitman,  Boston ; 

William  C.  Greene,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I. ; 

John  P.  Wood,  Philadelphia ; 

John  Bruce  McPherson,  Secretary. 

The  conference  convened  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  eleven 
o'clock,  A.M.,  December  9th,  in  the  room  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Claims.  All  the  representatives  of  your  Associa- 
tion were  present ;  of  the  Growers'  Committee  Messrs.  Lever- 
ing and  Powers  were  absent,  Mr.  Fred.  P.  Johnson  being 
substituted  for  the  former.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Harding, 
Senator  Warren  was  chosen  chairman,  and  Mr.  McPherson, 
secretary. 

Your  committee  were  pleased  to  soon  discover  that  the  dele- 
gates on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  were  not  radical,  but 
conservative  and  reasonable  men,  who  promptly  and  frankly 
acknowledged  the  close  relationship  which  had  existed  in 
years  past,  and  should  exist  to-day,  between  the  two  associa- 
tions, and  of  the  improbability  of  the  one  industry  flourishing 
with  the  other  in  distress.  In  presenting  their  case,  care  was 
taken  to  disavow  responsibility  for  the  Grosvenor  Shoddy 
Bill,  which,  it  was  stated,  was  introduced  for  the  National 
Live  Stock  Association,  of  which  the  National  Wool  Growers' 
Association  is  a  member  or  section.  The  bill  was  drawn  first 
by  ex-judge  Stocksleger,  of  Montana,  and  then  altered  by  the 
late  ex-judge  William  M.  Springer,  counsel  for  the  Live 
Stock  Association.     They  were  laymen,  entirely  unacquainted 
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with  the  technicalities  of  the  manufacturing  part  of  the  indus- 
try, and  it  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  to  find  its  provisions 
so  impossible  of  equitable  enforcement,  and  so  entirely  un- 
satisfactory to  all  engaged  in  manufacturing. 

THE   OBJECT   OF   THE   GROSVENOR    BILL. 

The  Growers'  committee  pressed  home  the  necessity  of 
satisfying,  with  some  legislation,  the  demand  of  the  people 
of  the  West  —  a  demand,  it  may  be,  fostered  by  misstate- 
ments in  the  press  and  on  the  platform  concerning  shoddy, 
but,  nevertheless,  a  demand  —  for  protection  against  poor 
shoddy  clothing,  sold  under  the  guise  of  all  wool  garments. 

The  representatives  of  the  growers  declared  they  were 
supporting  the  Grosvenor  Bill  primarily  from  an  earnest 
purpose  to  protect  the  innocent  and  helpless  individual 
purchaser  from  the  deception  asserted  to  be  frequently 
practised  upon  him  by  the  retailer,  rather  than  from  a  desire 
to  attempt  to  increase  the  price  of  the  product  of  their  farms 
and  ranches  by  restricting  or  preventing  the  use  of  wastes 
and  shoddy  of  all  sorts,  thereby  compelling  the  use  of  none 
but  previously  unmanufactured  wool  in  the  making  of 
fabrics.  It  was  their  purpose  incidentally  to  show  to  the 
people  of  the  country  the  advantage  it  would  be,  in  their 
view,  to  wear  clothes  made  entirely  of  new  wool. 

They  believed  in  the  principle  of  the  bill  in  so  far  as  it 
would  prevent  fraud  and  deception  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  had  no  desire  to  unduly  annoy  or  harass  the  manufac- 
turer by  an  act  containing  disturbing  provisions.  They  de- 
sired to  learn  from  the  manufacturers  their  view  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  —  whether  they  objected  to  it  in  toto,  or 
objected  to  it  as  presented,  whether  they  had  a  substitute  to 
offer,  or  whether  it  was  possible  from  their  point  of  view  to 
secure  legislation  not  harmful  to  themselves  or  beneficial  to 
both  industries.  They  confessed  they  knew  nothing  about 
the  technical  questions  involved  in  the  bill  and  they  were 
present  to  learn  what  the  manufacturers  had  to  say  by  way 
of  objection  to  the  bill,  and  to  report  to  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  Portland,  Ore.,  on  the  11th  and  12th  of  January. 
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Starting  with  such  a  statement  of  the  Growers'  belief,  pur- 
pose, and  position,  it  was  unnecessary  to  resort  to  specific 
arguments  against  the  various  sections  of  the  bill  to  show  its 
crudities,  its  confusion  of  terms,  and  the  impossibility  of 
equitable  enforcement;  but  your  committee  devoted  its 
efforts  to  showing  the  value  of  mixed  goods  and  the  impossi- 
bility and  futility  of  attempting  restriction  of  their  manu- 
facture or  use  ;  the  impossibility  of  tagging  cloth  so  as  to 
trace  the  various  pieces,  or  to  convey  information  of  any 
value  to  the  purchaser,  enabling  him  to  detect  and  prevent 
imposition  by  the  unscrupalous  and  dishonest  or  to  give  the 
actual  proportions  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  cloth  ; 
the  impossibility  of  the  equitable  enforcement  of  an  act  so 
crude  in  its  definitions  and  so  confused  in  its  terms ;  how 
some  materials  under  the  bill  would  be  shoddy  for  some 
manufacturers  and  yet  wool  never  before  used  in  cloth  or  gar- 
ments ;  how  the  honest  home  manufacturer  would  be  handi- 
capped in  attempting  to  mark  his  products  in  compliance 
with  the  bill ;  what  vantage  ground  the  foreign  manufacturer 
would  hold,  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Federal  Courts, 
and  unanswerable  as  he  would  be  for  any  false  tagging,  and 
the  objection  of  the  manufacturers  to  the  surveillance  of 
their  business  by  officers  in  the  Internal  Revenue  service. 

Figures  were  quoted  from  the  recent  Commerce  and  Fi- 
nance Reports  to  show  how  inconsiderable  are  the  importa- 
tions of  all  waste  products,  the  lower  grades  of  shoddy  being 
practically  excluded  by  the  duty. 

THE   conference's   RESULT. 

The  discussion  finally  resulted  in  a  promise  on  the  part  of 
your  conmiittee  to  procure  copies  of  the  English  Merchan 
dise  Marks  Act  and  English  laws  relating  to  kindred  ques- 
tions, examine  them  to  see  whether  any  suggestions , can  be 
made  for  a  similar  bill,  and  to  give  assistance  in  the  way  of 
information  and  suggestion  towards  legislation  that  may 
provide  a  remedy  for  any  fraud  practised  on  an  ignorant 
buyer. 
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The  attention  of  the  Growers'  committee  was  called  to  the 
wretched  manner  in  which  some  wools  are  prepared  for 
market  and  the  use  in  tying  the  fleeces  of  heavy,  loosely 
twisted  twine  made  from  unsuitable  material,  the  fibers  of 
which  adhere  to  the  wool  and  cannot  be  removed  by  the 
cards  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to  recall  that  tliis  same 
subject  was  discussed  at  the  first  conference  between  the 
growers  and  manufacturers  at  Syracuse  in  1865 ;  and  during 
the  nearly  forty  years  intervening  between  that  date  and  this, 
the  same  troubles  have  been  encountered  by  the  manufac- 
turers. Notwithstanding  the  information  then  given  as  to 
the  proper  strings  to  use,  the  clip  has  been  marketed  during 
all  these  succeeding  years  in  a  condition  little,  if  any,  better 
than  previously.  The  same  fibrous  strings,  used  then  in  tying 
tobacco  and  grain  now,  have  been  put  into  service,  and  with 
great  liberality.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  almost 
entire  change  in  the  location  of  the  flocks  of  the  country,  the 
great  lapse  of  time  since  1865,  and  the  change  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  owners  of  the  flocks,  to  whom  the  proceedings 
of  that  conference  were  unknown. 

REPRESENTED    AT   THE    WOOL   GROWERS'    CONVENTION. 

One  other  result  of  this  conference  was  the  urgent  invita- 
tion given  to  this  Association  to  send  a  representative  or 
representatives  to  the  Growers'  Annual  Convention  at  Port- 
land, Ore.,  January  11  and  12.  The  Executive  Committee 
of  your  Association  met  December  22,  and,  in  the  hope 
that  the  friendly  relations  reestablished  by  the  Washington 
conference  might  be  strengthened  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
invitation,  decided  to  ask  the  president,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Harding,  and  your  secretar3%  to  be  present  on  the  dates 
named,  which  duty  they  accepted.  Mr.  Harding  was  put 
down  on  the  programme  for  an  address  on  "  Matters  of  Mutual 
Interest  to  Wool  Growers  and  Wool  Manufacturers,"  and 
your  secretary,  for  "Some  Facts  about  Shoddy."  Both  of 
these  addresses  were  made  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the 
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12th  of  January,  at  a  combined  session  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  and  the  National  Live  Stock  Associ- 
ation, held  in  the  Baker  Opera  House. 

Your  representatives  were  most  cordially  and  hospitably 
received  by  the  officers  of  the  kindred  association ;  and  what 
they  had  to  say  to  the  large  audience  concerning  the  subjects 
assigned  them  was  heard  with  marked  attention  and  considera- 
tion. This  personal  contact  on  the  part  of  your  officers  with 
the  growers  of  the  country,  it  is  expected,  Avill  lead  to  closer 
relations  in  the  future,  will  result  in  a  greater  likelihood  of  a 
continuance  of  such  relations,  and  will  be  of  value  to  the 
secretary  in  his  work. 

Whatever  the  results  of  these  addresses  may  bo,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  wools  from  the  Territories  and  territorial 
States  may  be  brought  to  market  in  better  condition  than 
heretofore.  Interest  was  shown  by  the  growers  in  the  sub- 
ject of  proper  twines  for  tying  the  wool.  They  have  used 
Sisal  and  binder  twines,  they  declared,  because  their  dealers 
sold  no  others,  and  they  themselves  were  ignorant  of  the 
trouble  occasioned  the  manufacturers  by  the  fibers  from  the 
objectionable  twines.  With  the  information  given  them  of 
the  wish  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  desire  expressed  on 
their  part  to  market  their  clips  in  the  best  state,  it  is  hoped 
a  noticeable  improvement  may  soon  appear. 

The  Wool  Growers'  Association,  in  resolutions  adopted, 
disclaimed  any  intention  by  their  advocacy  of  the  so-called 
Grosvenor  Bill  to  impose  unnecessary  burdens  upon  the  manu- 
facturers and  declared  their  purpose  simply  to  be  to  prevent 
the  misrepresentation  of  iiuitation  woolen  fabrics  as 
genuine,  new  wool  goods.  The  president  was  authorized 
to  appoint  a  committee,  with  authority  to  act,  to  confer 
with  a  committee  from  the  Manufacturers'  Association, 
and  prepare  legislation  that  Avill  produce  the  desired  results. 
The  National  Live  Stock  Association,  of  which  Mr.  F.  J. 
Hagenbarth,  one  of  the  largest  sheep-holders  in  the  West,  is 
the  new  president,  was  asked  to  ap^joint  a  similar  committee 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  two  proposed  above.  President 
Warren  appointed  Jesse  Smith,  of  Utah;  F.  J.  Hagenbarth, 
of  Idaho  ;  E.S.  Gosney,  of  Arizona,  to  represent  the  growers. 
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A   LIVE    STOCK   CENSUS. 

The  representatives  of  the  National  Live  Stock  Association 
have  been  trying  for  several  years  to  secure  an  appropriation 
from  Congress  for  the  taking  of  a  special  census  in  1905  of 
the  statistics  of  agriculture,  showing  the  number  of  farms  and 
their  acreage,  a  classified  enumeration  and  value  of  live  stock, 
and  the  acreage,  quantity,  and  value  of  farm  products,  and 
every  ten  years  thereafter,  thus  getting  a  census  every  fifth 
year.  An  appeal  has  been  made  to  all  persons  interested  in 
the  information  to  be  gained  b}^  such  an  enumeration  to  assist 
in  securing  the  passage  of  the  appropriation  asked.  The 
stockmen  urge  as  a  reason  for  this  intermediate  census  the 
vast  sum  of  money  invested  in  the  business,  the  importance 
to  those  in  the  several  brandies  of  the  industiy,  of  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  derived  from  an  accurate  count,  and  the  discrim- 
ination which  up  to  this  time  has  apparently  been  made  in 
favor  of  cotton,  the  figures  for  which  are  now  taken  each 
year  by  the  Census  officials.  With  a  quinquennial  census,  it  is 
urged,  the  Agricultural  Department  could,  by  basing  their 
estimates  for  the  intervening  years  on  the  facts  thus  obtained 
by  the  Census  Bureau,  and  by  the  use  of  a  system  of  aver- 
ages, arrive  at  fairly  satisfactory  and  accurate  returns.  Should 
any  discrepancies  appear,  the  chance  to  correct  tliem  would 
occur  in  half  the  time  afforded  under  the  present  provisions. 

One  feature  of  this  proposed  census  would  be  of  consider- 
able value  to  the  members  of  this  Association,  and,  in  fact,  to 
all  connected  with  the  industry, whether  grower,  dealer,  or  man- 
ufacturer. At  this  present  time  the  latest  official  figures  re- 
lating to  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  country  are  those  of  the 
census  of  1900,  not  fully  accepted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  has  been  engaged  for  some  time,  through 
its  agents  in  the  field,  in  an  effort  to  determine  to  its  own 
satisfaction  as  to  how  far  it  may  rely  on  these  figures.  It  is 
of  importance  that  some  accepted  official  count  be  furnished 
of  the  sheep  flocks  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  surprising  that 
an  earlier  movement  to  secure  this  information  for  an  industry 
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where  the  relations  between  the  prodncer,  buyer,  and  con- 
sumer have  been  as  close  as  in  that  of  wool  growing  and  its 
manufacture,  has  not  been  made. 

Some  of  the  many  difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  an  effort 
to  reach  exactness  were  disclosed  by  the  replies  to  the  cir- 
cular letter  sent  out  by  this  Association  in  preparation  of  its 
annual  estimate  and  AVool  Review  for  1903.  In  some  States 
sheep  are  not  taxed,  and,  consequently,  no  attempt  is  made  to 
enumerate  them ;  in  others  there  is  no  uniform  date  for  mak- 
ing the  assessments,  the  enumeration  being,  perhaps,  as  of 
February,  March,  and  April,  in  as  many  States ;  and  in  some, 
lambs  are  included,  while  in  others  they  are  excluded.  Some 
States  have  biennial  figures,  others  compile  them  annually. 
The  difficnlty  in  getting  reliable  returns  in  local  censuses  in 
those  States  in  which  sheep  are  taxed  (and  that  is  the  case 
in  the  great  majority  of  States,  especially  in  the  far  West 
where  the  large  numbers  are)  is  that  the  owners  fear  a  dis- 
closure of  the  true  number  of  their  holdings  will  increase 
their  taxation.  As  a  result,  the  local  assessors  and  State 
officials  are  unable  to  get  accurate  and  full  returns,  the 
numbers  given  ranging  all  the  way  from  fifty  to  seventy 
per  cent,  of  the  actual  holdings.  This  situation  is  confessed 
by  the  State  officials,  and  is  justified  by  the  sheep  owners  on 
the  ground  that,  as  sheep  are  taxed  to  their  full  value  and 
real  estate  at  much  less  than  value,  they  would  be  bearing 
more  than  their  share  of  the  tax  burden  were  they  to  return 
for  assessment  and  taxation  all  the  sheep  owned  by  them.  It 
seems  that  the  only  way  possible  to  get  a  close  approximation 
of  the  sheep  in  the  country  is  to  get  that  information  by  the 
aid  of  United  States  enumerators.  The  owners  must  be  con- 
vinced that  the  information  given  is  to  be  treated  as  confiden- 
tial, and  will  not  be  used  to  increase  their  tax  obligations. 
With  cooperation  on  their  part  it  is  possible,  in  the  belief  of 
those  interested,  to  secure  data  for  a  trustworthy  census,  which 
may  serve  as  a  sure  basis  on  which  to  ground  figures  for  future 
estimates  which  shall,  at  least,  approximate  the  actual.  The 
object  seems  to  be  a  worthy  one,  and  it  is  believed  the 
membership  of  this  Association  will  rejoice  in  its  attainment. 
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IMPOETS  OF  WOOL  AND  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF. 

To  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  of  the  man- 
ufactures of  wool  for  the  years  1901,  1902,  and  1903,  the 
following  table  has  been  prepared. 

Imports  of  Manufactures  of  Wool  for  Calendar  Years  1901,  1902, 

AND   1903. 


1901. 

1903. 

1903. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Dress  goods, 

Sq.  yds   .   . 
Cloths,  pounds  . 
Carpets,  Sq.yds 
Clothing.  .   .   . 

28,910,230 
4,n3,733 

883,742 

$5,822,216 

4,180,433 

2,980,048 

1,189,831 

57,448 

553,307 

154,361 

667,086 

36,538,040 
4,975,918 
1,053,648 

'465,'852 

$6,775,042 

5,054,384 

3,593,538 

1,802,968 

44,767 

738,884 

213,779 

548,412 

44,529,475 
4,431,051 
1,041,711 

'250,569 

$8,202,903 
4,567,641 

'  3,634,714 
1,559,804 

55,277 

512,624 

Yarns,  pounds 
Another.  .    .   . 

247,582 

153,644 
634,897 

Total  .   .   . 

$15,604,730 

$18,771,774 

$19,321,504 

It  shows  that  the  importations  of  dress  goods  have  grown 
from  28,910,230  square  yards  in  1901,  to  36,538,040  the 
following  year,  and  in  1903  there  was  a  like  increase  of  eight 
million  square  yards,  making  the  total  44,529,475  for  the  year, 
and  valued  at  $8,202,903.  The  importations  of  cloths  have 
been  a  fairly  constant  quantity,  being  4,113,733  pounds  in 
1901  and  4,431,051  in  1903.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  im- 
portations of  carpets  in  the  last  two  years,  those  for  1902  and 
1903  being  1,053,648  and  1,041,711  square  yards,  respectively. 
The  total  for  1901  was  883,742  square  yards.  Most  of  the 
carpet  importations  come  in  the  form  of  Oriental  and 
expensive  rugs. 

The  table  shows  conclusively  that  in  clothing,  shawls,  knit 
fabrics  and  yarns  the  home  market  is  held  by  the  home 
manufacturer.  In  fact,  when  the  total  foreign  value, 
$19,321,504,  of  all  the  imports  shown  by  the  table  is  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  mills  in  this  country, 
it  is  seen  how  small  a  proportion  of  the  country's  business 
falls  to  the  foreign  manufacturer.  The  value  of  the  product 
of  the  wool  manufacture  proper  in  the  United  States,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  census  of  1900,  was  $297,000,000,  to  which  should 
be  added.  842,000,000,  the  value  of  the  woolen  fabrics  made 
in  the  hosiery  and  knit  goods  factories,  giving  a   total   of 

$339,000,000. 

During  the  same  three  years  the  importations  of  foreign 
wools  are  shown  by  the  annexed  table. 

Imports  of  Wool.     Calendar  Years  1901,  1902,  and  1903. 


1901, 

1903. 

1903. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Class     I.  .   .   . 
Class    II.  .   .   . 
Class  III.   .   .  . 

42,877,183 
5,278,196 
76,808,998 

$5,726,006 

981,294 

7,310,132 

55,936,969 

11,100,701 

109,254,969 

$4,333,552 

2,003,527 

10,252,845 

37,706,690 
12,770,932 
123,096,269 

$6,942,447 
2,635,035 
13,234,252 

Total  .    .   . 

124,964,377 

$14,017,432 

176,292,639 

$19,590,224 

173,573,891 

$22,811,734 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  importations  increased 
from  124,964,377  pounds  in  1901  to  176,292,639  pounds  in 
1902  and  receded  to  173,573,891  pounds  in  the  past  year. 
Between  1901  and  1902  the  amount  of  Class  I.  wool  increased, 
in  round  figures,  13,000,000  and  in  1903  decreased  18,000,000, 
the  total  for  the  last  year  being  5,000,000  pounds  less  than 
two  years  previous.  But  while  eighteen  million  fewer 
pounds  of  Class  I.  wools  were  imported  in  1903  than  in  1902, 
the  value  of  tlie  importations  was  only  $391,405  less.  While 
the  importations  of  wools  of  Class  I.  have  been  declining, 
those  of  the  other  two  classes  have  been  gaining  rapidly  in 
the  same  period.  Within  two  years  those  of  Class  II.  have 
increased  more  than  two  and  a  half  times,  expanding  from 
5,278,196  pounds  in  1901  to  12,770,932  pounds  in  1903. 
While  the  percentage  in  the  increase  of  the  importations  of 
Class  III.  wools  has  not  been  so  great,  the  total  imports  have 
risen  from  76,808,998  pounds  in  1901,  to  109,254,969  pounds 
the  next  year,  and  to  123,096,269  pounds  in  1903.  The  value 
of  the  wool  imported  in  the  three  years  has  been  $14,017,432, 
$19,590,224  and  $22,811,734,  respectively.  The  increase  in 
the  past  year  was  due  to  the  increased  importations  of  wools 
of  Classes  II.  and  III.,  and  the  increased  price  of  Class  I. 
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THE    STATE    OF   THE   TRADE. 

During  the  3^ear  there  was  some  slackening  of  trade  as 
compared  with  1902.  The  manufacturers  found  it  difficult 
to  secure  prices  for  their  product  commensurate  with  the 
increased  price  of  wooL  While  the  raw  materials  advanced 
in  cost,  the  prices  for  the  finished  goods  did  not  respond. 
That  was  the  experience  generally  throughout  the  several 
branches  of  the  industry ;  and  in  the  worsted  3^arn  trade 
prices  were  about  ten  per  cent.  loAver  at  the  end  of  the  year 
than  at  the  beginning,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of  wool. 

OBITUARY. 

During  the  j^ear  the  Association  has  lost  by  death  three 
members,  one  of  whom  was  a  Vice-President : 

Charles  Ami  Dawson,  of  Holden,  Mass.,  vice-president  and 
secretary  of  the  Dawson  Manufacturing  Company,  who  died 
September  21,  1903 ;  Mr.  William  R.  Plunkett,  of  Pittsfield, 
Mass.,  president  of  the  Pontousuc  Woolen  Mills,  also  died 
December  7,  1903,  and  iNIr.  George  Sykes,  of  Rockville, 
Connecticut,  president  of  the  Hockanum,  Springville  and  the 
New  England  Companies.  In  addition  to  these,  one  former 
member,  Mr.  Louis  Rawitser,  of  Rawitser  &  Brother,  of 
Stafford  Springs,  Connecticut,  died  in  Germany,  June  21. 

FORTIETH    ANNUAL   MEETING. 

One  year  hence  will  be  held  the  fortietli  annual  meeting 
of  this  Association.  The  rounding  out  of  four  decades 
being  so  im^iortant  an  occurrence  in  its  life  attention  is 
called  to  it  now  that  steps  may  be  taken  to  properly  celebrate 
the  event,  if  it  should  be  deemed  advisable  so  to  do. 

But  few,  if  any,  of  the  original  members  are  living  at  the 
present  time.  The  membership  of  the  Association  has 
almost  completely  changed,  but  its  purposes  and  aims  remain 
the  same.  It  is  for  the  Association,  or  its  committee,  to  de- 
cide what  notice  shall  be  taken  of  this  anniversary. 

During  the  year  a  three-quarter  life-sized  bromide  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  third  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation —  from  1871  to  1877  —  was  presented  to  the  Associa- 
tion by  his  son,  Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Edmands,  of  Boston.  It  is 
fittingly  framed  in  rich  mahogany,  and  now  hangs  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  this  office. 

John  Bruce  McPheeson,  Secretary. 
Boston,  Feb.  3,  1904. 
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(ibttitarg. 

George   Sykes. 

Mr.  George  Sykes  died  at  his  home  in  Rockville,  Con- 
necticut, December  23,  1903.  Five  months  previous  lie  had 
been  stricken  witli  typhoid  fever,  but  after  convalescing  from 
that  attack  he  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  some  form  of 
heart  trouble,  which  caused  his  death. 

Mr.  Svkes  was  born  April  4,  1840,  in  Honley,  near  Rud- 
ders field,  England,  the  eldest  son  of  John  and  Harriet  Sykes. 
With  his  parents  he  came  to  this  country  in  1851  when  but 
eleven  years  of  age,  settling  at  MilJville,  Mass.,  where  his 
father  entered  the  mills  of  E.  S.  Hall  &  Co.  The  son,  after 
receiving  such  education  as  the  common  schools  afforded,  at 
an  early  age  was  employed  as  a  carding  boy  in  the  mill  where 
his  father  labored.  He  inherited  the  skill  of  his  father  and 
grandfathers  in  the  line  of  wool  manufacture  and,  giving  his 
duties  diligent  attention,  he  passed  from  one  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry to  another,  becoming  a  weaver,  loom-fixer,  and  later 
overseer  in  the  weave-room.  Sliortly  after  reaching  manhood 
he  went  to  Cavendish,  Vermont,  to  take  charge  of  the  weav- 
ing in  the  woolen  mill  at  that  point,  belonging  to  Fredeiick 
Fullerton  &  Co.,  and  a  year  later,  in  18f)4,  he  was  made  super- 
intendent of  the  mill.  This  position  he  held  until  186G,  when 
he  removed  to  Rockville,  Connecticut,  to  become,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-six,  manager  of  the  Hockanum  Company.  And 
it  was  in  Rockville  that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  liis  life,  de- 
voting his  time,  energy  and  skill  to  the  successful  upbuilding 
of  the  three  manufacturing  establishments  of  which  he  was 
president  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Under  his  able  manage- 
ment the  companies  won  a  wide  reputation  in  the  market  for 
the  excellence  of  their  product. 

In  1871  he  became  a  director  of  the  Hockanum  Company. 
In  connection  with  the  late  Mr.  George  Maxwell  he  organized 
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the  New  England  Company,  purchasing  tlie  mill  established 
in  1836  by  Allen  Hammond  and  George  Kellogg.  In  1886  the 
same  interests  purchased  the  stock  of  the  Springville  Com- 
pan}^  removed  the  old  mill  and  erected  a  new,  modern  one. 
Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Maxwell  in  1891  Mr.  Sykes  was  chosen 
president  of  the  three  corporations. 

At  the  Vienna  Exposition  in  1873,  at  the  Centennial  Expo- 
sition in  1876  and  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893,  awards  were 
given  the  Hockanum  Company  for  superiority  of  its  goods. 
At  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900  the  three  mills  received  gold 
medals.  The  inaugural  suits  worn  by  President  Harrison  in 
1889  and  by  President  McKinley  in  1897  were  made  by  these 
companies. 

On  the  second  of  September,  1864,  Mr.  Sykes  married  Sarah 
A.  Fitten,  a  native  of  Northfield,  Vermont,  a  daughter  of 
James  and  Marj^  Fitten,  both  of  Lancashire,  England.  Mrs. 
Sykes,  with  three  daughters  and  one  son,  survive:  Lizzie  M., 
who  married  Charles  Bond,  of  Hartford;  Eva  L.,  wife  of  Rep- 
resentative Everett  J.  Lake,  of  Hartford;  Elsie  E.,  the  wife 
of  the  Hon.  Charles  E.  Phelps,  of  Rockville,  ex-Attorney 
General  of  Connecticut,  and  George  Edmund  Sykes,  gradu- 
ate from  Yale  in  the  class  of  1903,  and  connected  with  the 
mills  with  which  his  father  was  so  long  and  so  honorably  asso- 
ciated. Mr.  Sykes  also  leaves  two  brothers,  Thomas  W. 
Sykes  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  and  Councilman  David  A. 
Sykes  of  Rockville.  Another  brother,  James  T.  Sykes,  died 
in  1894. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Almon  Gunnison,  President  of  St.  Lawrence 
University,  Canton,  New  York,  was  a  warm  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  Sykes  and  was  invited  to  make  the  address  at  the 
funeral  services.  On  account  of  a  severe  snow  storm  and  de- 
lay of  trains  he  was  unable  to  reach  Rockville  before  the  ser- 
vices were  concluded,  and  the  address  unhappily  was  pre- 
vented.    Dr.  Gunnison's  tribute  to  Mr.    Sykes  is  as  follows: 

"  He  was  a  man  of  marked  industry.  Tireless  in  the  prose- 
cuting of  his  plans,  allowing  himself  few  diversions,  he  became 
absorbed  in  the  business  that  he  had  in  hand.  He  was  skilled 
not  only  in  the  vision  whicli  could  forecast  the  future,  a  man 
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who  comprehended  tendencies  and  predicted  the  futnre,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  economics  of  the  branches  of  the  business  that 
concerned  him,  but  he  was  skilled  in  the  details  of  his  busi- 
ness. He  was  able  to  take  the  place  and  do  the  work  of  any 
man  in  his  employ,  no  minutice  of  manufacturing  were  too 
small  for  him  to  regard,  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  secure  the 
respect  of  his  workmen  as  one  who  knew  the  value  of  honest 
work  and  could  detect  the  slightest  variations  from  perfect 
standards  of  workmanship. 

"  George  Sykes  was  always  a  hater  of  shams,  having  slight 
tolerance  for  .  personal  incompetency  or  industrial  pretence- 
He  was  a  lover  of  beauty  and  was  infallible  in  his  judgment 
of  the  right  color  in  his  fabrics  or  a  false  thread  in  the  weave. 
It  was  his  constant  ambition  to  make  the  best  fabrics  that 
could  be  made,  and  to  this  end  he  aimed  until  the  products  of 
his  looms  became  recognized  in  the  commercial  world  as 
among  the  best  that  were  produced  not  only  in  America  but 
in  any  country  on  the  globe.  He  was  skilled  in  his  selection 
of  employees  and  was  enabled  to  inspire  them  with  some  of 
his  own  love  of  ideal  work.  He  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
finance  and  the  large  commercial  aspects  of  his  industries. 
He  was  intensely  patriotic  and  was  interested  greatly  in 
national  policies  and  politics.  His  interest  in  these  matters 
was  recognized  by  his  being  made  a  Presidential  elector  in 
1892,  his  being  sent  to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
of  1896  and  his  appointment  on  the  World's  P'air  Commission 
of  1893.  In  all  the  political  honors  which  came  to  him,  the 
office  always  sought  the  man,  he  being  absolutely  ungifted 
with  any  of  the  arts  of  self-advancement.  He  was  a  citizen 
interested  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  community  where  he  lived, 
was  admired  and  esteemed  by  his  neighbors  for  his  sympathy 
for  their  collective  and  individual  welfare.  The  love  that  he 
had  for  his  city  was  shown  by  tlie  provisions  of  his  will, 
which  bequeathed  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  school  for  manual  training  at  Rockville. 

"While  Mr.  Sykes  was  a  thorough  manufacturer,  he  was 
something  more  tlian  the  maker  of  woolen  goods,  however  fine 
they  were.       With   few   opportunities    for  education  in  his 
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youth,  he  became  not  simply  a  well-informed  man,  l)ut  a  well- 
read  man.  He  was  self  educated,  but  without  the  angulari- 
ties and  intellectual  arrogance  of  men  who  are  their  own  in- 
structors. He  was  a  lover  of  books  and  was  familiar  with 
them,  and  in  liis  later  years,  when  the  stress  of  toil  was  less 
strenuous  and  fortune  was  easier  with  him,  he  became  not  only 
a  patron  but  a  connoisseur  of  art.  He  became  familiar  with 
the  various  schools  of  art  and  their  masters,  having  rigid 
standards  of  excellence  and  made  his  selections  with  a  judg- 
ment that  was  well  nigh  infallible. 

"  He  did  not  come  to  his  knowledge  at  the  expensive  tutel- 
age of  costly  failures,  but  by  a  taste  which  seemed  like  divin- 
ation, and  was  in  reality  the  wisdom  of  study.  His  selections 
stood  the  test  of  the  severest  art  criticisms.  He  was  a  man 
of  marked  integrity  and  uprightness  of  life,  fair  and  just  in 
his  dealings  with  his  employees  and  competitors, — a  man  who 
stood  for  all  the  high  moralities  of  life,  a  devoted  husband 
and  father,  who  loved  his  home  and  all  the  high  sanctities  of 
which  the  home  is  representative. 

"The  generation  of  which  Mr.  Sykes  was  a  part  has  made 
by  its  achievements  our  age  the  greatest  industrial  age  of  the 
world.  Invention  has  created  marvellous  machines,  business 
enterprise  has  built  great  industrial  plants  and  commercial 
activity  has  not  only  conquered  our  home  markets,  but  has 
invaded  the  nations  which  were  industrial  masters  when  we 
were  but  the  apprentices  of  trade.  Through  all  this  brilliant 
series  of  victories,  there  has  been  the  guidance  of  great  lead- 
ers, men  of  vision,  daring  and  resource,  men  not  simpl}^  of 
large  ambition  and  colossal  courage,  but  of  supreme  high 
ideals.  To  these  leaders,  some  of  whom  have  passed  on,  not 
a  few  of  whom  yet  happily  remaiu,  has  been  due  the  high  po- 
sition which  the  woolen  industry  of  America  today  holds. 
And  among  these  leaders  may  be  justly  classed  George  Sykes, 
whose  earthly  life  is  finished,  but  whose  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  bj^  those  who  were  privileged  to  know  him." 

Note.  —  For  other  facts  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Sykes,  see  the  resolutions 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting,  on  page  35. 
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WILLIAM   EOBINSON   PLUNKETT.      (With  PorUXiit.) 

William  Robinson  Plunkett,  one  of  Pittsfield's  promi- 
nent business  men  and  manufacturers,  died  suddenly  at  his 
home  on  the  7th  of  December,  aged  sevent}-  3-ears.  While 
calling  at  the  home  of  a  relative  he  was  stricken  with  heart 
trouble  and  expired  before  a  physician  reached  him. 

He  was  born  in  North  Chester,  Hampden  County,  the  son 
of  Thomas  F.  and  Hannah  Stevens  Plunkett.  When  he  was 
a  child  the  family  moved  to  Pittsfield,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  becoming  identified  with  so  many  of  its 
business  undertakings  that,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
regarded  as  its  leading  citizen.  He  received  his  early  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools  and  later  at  Andover  Academy, 
Yale  University  and  Harvard  Law  School.  He  also  studied 
law  in  the  offices  of  Judges  Rockwell  and  Colt,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855.  He  soon  became  interested 
in  business  affairs,  and,  instead  of  devoting  himself  to 
active  court  work,  became  a  consulting  counsel,  adviser  and 
corporation  lawyer. 

To  show  how  his  life  entered  into  the  activities  of  his  cit}^ 
and  how  his  judgment  was  relied  upon  by  his  fellow-citizens, 
it  is  but  necessary  to  call  attention  to  a  few  of  the  enterprises 
and  corporations  with  which  he  was  connected.  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Berkshire  Life  Lisurance  Company,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Agricultural  National  Bank,  of  which  ex-Gov- 
ernor Crane  is  president;  a  director  in  the  Stanley  Company', 
an  officer  of  the  Pittsfield  Electric  Company,  the  Pittsfield 
Gas  Company,  and  since  1891  president  of  the  Pontoosuc 
Woolen  Company,  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Plunkett  was  twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Ensign  H.  Kellogg.  Later  he  married  ^Nlay 
Kellogg,  sister  of  his  former  wife,  by  whom  he  had  three 
children,  all  of  whom  are  living :  Thomas  F.  Plunkett,  a  gradu- 
ate of  Princeton  in  1903,  who  is  now  learning  the  woolen 
business ;  and  Misses  Elizabeth  and  Marion  Plunkett.  He  is 
also  survived  by  one  brother.  Major  Charles  T.  Plunkett,  and 
two  sisters,  Mrs.  James  W.  Hull  and  Miss  Harriet  E.  Plunkett. 
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"The  Pittsfield  Sun"  contained  a  fine  tribute  to  Mr.  Pliin- 
kett,  from  whicli  we  liave  made  a  condensation.  After  refer- 
ring to  the  shock  and  sorrow  occasioned  by  Mr.  Plunkett's 
death,  it  continues  : 

"  He  has  lived  so  long  with  us,  been  so  evident  in  all  the 
good  ways  and  walks  of  Pittsfield,  such  a  helper  and  friend 
in  all  fine  ambitions  and  enterprises  of  the  town  and  beyond 
town  limits  far  and  wide,  that  his  death  seems  more  like  a 
peril  to  and  pulling  down  of  institutions  than  the  mere 
passing  of  an  individual;  and  he  was  such  a  reliance  in 
manifold  directions  that  we  had  almost,  if  not  quite,  come  to 
think  that  the  course  of  nature  could  not,  or  kindly  would 
not,  reach  him  with  its  infirmities  and  finale. 

All  his  life,  since  beginning  the  life  and  responsibilities  of  a 
man,  had  connection  with  and  influence  in  Pittsfield's  public 
affairs,  and  he  gave  all  affairs  in  which  he  had  concern  careful, 
honest,  wise  counsel  and  willing,  cheerful,  bountiful  help. 

He  loved  Pittsfield  with  a  love  that  was  almost  a  passion. 
He  had  large  and  warm  pride  in  the  town's  progress,  growth, 
development,  and  prosperity.  He  loved  the  city's  institu- 
tions, all  of  them,  all  those  organizations  and  societies  that 
tend  to  make  life  pleasant,  intelligent,  happy,  good.  He 
loved  the  men  of  Pittsfield  with  more  than  ordinary  fraternal 
feelings,  for  he  believed  what  was  best  of  them  and  had  no 
jealousies  or  hatreds.  He  refused  to  think  ill  as  long  as  it 
was  possible  to  think  well.  He  respected  every  man's  right 
to  his    own  point  of  view. 

In  his  relations  with  his  business  associates  he  was  ever  and 
always  agreeable,  courteous,  kindly,  companionable.  His 
friendships  in  the  Park  club  were  of  the  most  delightful  kind  ; 
he  was  always  welcome,  had  always  the  happy  word,  the 
genial  greeting.  In  the  jMonday  Evening  club  he  had  great 
interest  and  he  gave  it  much  of  his  own  work,  was  an  atten- 
tive listener  to  the  work  of  others,  and  was  heard  with  regard 
in  the  club's  discussions  following  the  papers  read. 

Notwithstanding  his  business  relations  with  the  greatest 
and  best  pul)lic  and  private  enterprises  he  was  never  forward, 
self-seeking  or  pushing,  clamorous  or  claimant. 

In  his  home  he  was  beautiful.  His  children  were  his  pets, 
friends,  companions.  He  loved  them  with  a  true,  sweet,  ar- 
dent affection,  and  his  care  for  them,  his  hope  for  them,  his 
desires  and  ambitions  for  them,  were  as  father  and  mother  in 
guidance  and  tenderness.  His  circle  of  relatives  and  near 
friends  was  large  and  many  hearts  will  mourn  him  though  his 
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years  were  ripe.  He  lived  a  life  of  great,  of  supreme  helpful- 
ness in  the  place  he  honored  by  his  residence  and  his  works, 
his  fame  will  long  be  a  memory,  his  services  a  rich  legacy  to 
and  inspiration  in  this  community." 

THOMAS    BROMLEY. 

Thomas  Bromley,  president  of  the  Bromley  Brothers 
Carpet  Company,  died  at  his  residence  at  Olney,  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  13th  of  February,  of  paralysis.  The  decedent 
was  the  last  of  the  three  brothers,  James,  George  D.  and 
Thomas,  who  came  from  England  witli  their  father,  John 
Bromley,  the  founder  of  the  business  of  John  Bromley  & 
Sons,  and  from  which  sprang  the  various  concerns  under  the 
name  of  Bromley  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  carpets, 
rugs,  curtains  and  upholstery  goods  in  Philadelphia. 

Thomas  Bromley  was  born  in  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire,  England, 
in  1835.  He  was,  therefore,  only  live  years  old  when  his 
father  arrived  in  this  country  in  1840  with  his  family.  He 
learned  the  business  of  carpet  making  in  his  father's  mill  and 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  John  Bromley  &  Sons.  In 
1869  the  brothers,  James,  George  D.  and  Thomas,  with- 
drew from  the  firm  of  John  Bromley  &  Sons  and  founded  the 
new  firm  of  James  Bromley  &  Brothere.  In  1870  the  mill 
was  burnt  down,  but  was  quickly  rebuilt  and  the  fu-m  name 
was  changed  to  Bromley  Brothers,  under  which  title  it  re- 
mained until  1881,  when  James  and  George  D.  Bromley  with- 
drew and  formed  the  new  concern  of  Jas.  &  Geo.  D.  Bromley. 

In  1891  the  business  was  incorporated  and  the  style  changed 
to  the  Bromle}^  Brothers  Carpet  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $250,000,  Thomas  P>romley  becoming  president. 

The  organization  has  remained  unchanged  since  and  the 
business  has  developed  very  rapidly.  In  March,  1902,  the 
company  bought  the  entire  Smyrna  rug  machiner}^  plant  of 
Barnes  &  Beyer,  and  continued  its  operation.  For  the.  past 
few  years  the  decedent  had  left  the  active  management  of 
the  concern  to  his  sons,  John  H.  and  Howard.  He  was 
greatly  affected  by  the  death  of  his  brother,  George  D.  Brom- 
ley, last  November,  and  since  then  had  failed  in  health 
rapidly.     He  leaves  a  daughter  and  four  sons. 
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(^tiitorial  antr  jintiustrial  IHtscrllanu* 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  BRADFOED  DURFEE 
TEXTILE  SCHOOL. 

The  Bradford  Diirfee  Textile  School,  named  in  honor  of  one  of 
Fall  River's  early  manufacturers  and  foremost  citizens,  was  dedi- 
cated in  that  city  on  March  3,  in  the  presence  of  many  distin- 
guished guests,  including  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  his 
staff  and  Council  and  Legislative  Committees.  The  school  is  the 
third  to  be  established  under  the  law  of  1895,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  textile  schools  and  their  support,  partly  by  ap- 
propriations from  the  State  treasury  and  partly  from  the  munici- 
pality. The  corporation  was  formed  in  1898.  Several  appropri- 
ations have  been  made  by  the  city  and  State,  the  aggregate  being 
f  50,000  for  the  former  and  |80,000  for  the  latter.  This  sum  in- 
cludes both  the  building,  which  is  a  splendidly  built  stone  struct- 
ure four  stories  high,  and  its  equipment  of  the  latest  type  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods.  Nearly  all  the  machines  were 
the  gift  of   the  firms  and   corporations  making  them. 

Mr.  Leontine  Lincoln,  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  pre- 
sided, and  in  the  course  of  his  address  declared  the  object  of  the 
several  courses  of  instruction  offered  by  the  school  to  be  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Students  will  be  instructed  and  trained  practically  in  the 
details  of  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving.  The  secrets  and  beau- 
ties of  design  will  be  revealed  to  them,  as  well  as  the  chemistry 
of  cotton  and  other  materials  with  which  they  deal.  They  will 
also  be  instructed  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  made  acquainted 
with  the  properties  and  uses  of  steam  and  electricity.  Surely 
such  a  course  as  this  of  study  and  practice  will  not  turn  out  as 
graduates  narrow  craftsmen,  but  broad-minded,  thoroughly 
trained  men,  whose  larger  outlook  will  make  not  only  more  effi- 
cient workmen,  but  better  citizens  as  well." 

At  present  the  school  will  provide  for  instruction  in  cotton 
manufacturing  only  ;  but  later  on  it  is  expected  that  the  curricu- 
lum will  be  extended  to  include  the  avooI  and  silk  industries. 

Governor  John  L.  Bates  spoke  for  the  Commonwealth  as  fol- 
lows : 
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"This  building  stands  as  a  monument  to  the  progressive  charac- 
ter of  tlie  Commonwealth,  to  the  enterprise  of  the  city,  and  to 
the  generosity  of  public-spirited  men,  It  illustrates  a  most  hope- 
ful tendency  of  our  times,  a  disposition  to  help  men  in  such  away 
as  to  enable  them  to  help  tliemselves. 

"  While  not  minimizing  the  importance  of  a  general  education, 
including  a  knowledge  of  modern  languages,  the  sciences,  and  the 
classics,  we  more  and  more  learn  to  aj^preciate  the  importance  of 
training  our  youth  so  as  not  only  to  know  things,  but  to  do 
things,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  effective,  self-supporting 
citizens,  that  they  may  be  fit  and  not  misfits  in  their  relation  to 
the  State.  An  educational  system  that  devotes  years  to  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  and  yet  does  not  impart  to  its  schol- 
ars knowledge  as  to  how  to  bandage  a  wound,  or  how  to  tie  up 
the  broken  artery,  or  how  to  revive  one  just  pulled  from  the  water; 
a  system  that  spends  a  thousand  dollars  to  educate  a  boy, 
and  then,  for  lack  of  a  few  hours  of  swimming  instruction,  leaves 
him  to  drown  when  he  accidently  slips  into  the  river,  or  makes 
him  powerless  to  aid  another  who,  sinking,  calls  for  help ;  a  sys- 
tem that  teaches  literature,  art,  and  science,  and  yet  sends  its 
product  into  the  world  to  fight  for  an  existence  without  practical 
knowledge  or  experience  of  any  trade  or  profession,  or  business, 
such  as  will  enable  it  to  earn  a  living — such  a  system  is  seriously 
defective. 

"  But  such  is  not  the  Massachusetts  System  of  to-day.  The  ac- 
tive influence  of  the  Ked  Cross  society  is  being  exerted  to  pro- 
mote the  study  in  all  our  scliools  and  among  .our  people  of  the 
best  way  to  treat  the  injured  in  the  absence  of  the  doctor.  We 
have  schools  that  are  teaching  tlie  youth  how  to  swim.  It  is  ])ar- 
ticularly,  however,  in  teaching  boys  how  to  swim  live  currents, 
ho\y  to  make  progress  against  the  tide  of  humanit}',  that  engages 
the  State's  present  attention,  lience  tlie  adoption  of  practical  man- 
ual and  industrial  training  such  as  will  enable  boys  and  girls  to 
more  satisfactorily  establish  themselves  in  the  life  of  the  State 
as  valuable  citizens.  We  not  only  have  laws  which  permit  munic- 
ipalities to  erect  Mechanic  Arts  schools,  but  have  laws  whicdi 
require  that  all  municipalities  of  20,000  inhabitants  or  more  shall 
furnish  manual  training  in  connection  with  the  elementary  and 
high  school  systems.  Boston,  Springfield  and  Cambridge  have 
established  Mechanic  Arts  high  schools,  and  their  crowded  con- 
dition with  their  increasing  numbers  indicate  that  they  are 
filling   a  want  and  sui)plying  a  demand  not  hitherto  recognized. 

"In  Boston  you  will  find  38  manual  training  schools  where 
boys  are  given  instruction  in  the  handling  of  tools,  in  wood  wc)rk- 
ing,  in  mechanical  drawing,  and  in  those  things  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  mechanical  trades.  There  are  also  in  Boston 
28  cookery  schools  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  These 
and  the  sewing  classes  indicate  something  of  the  value  that  the 
city  is  placing  at  the  present  time  upon  doing  the  simple  but 
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necessary  things  of  life  well.  Where  the  schoolhouses  were  for- 
merly dark  at  night  and.  forbidding  in  their  appearance,  now 
light  streams  from  every  window,  and  within  you  will  find  happy, 
ambitious  people  studying  those  things  which  they  have  dis- 
covered that  they  most  need  to  know  about.  For  instance,  at  the 
north  end  there  are  ten  classes  of  adult  Hebrews  every  night 
attending  the  educational  center  provided  by  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  acquiring  their  first  knowledge  of  the  English  language.  In 
the  various  parts  of  the  city  you  will  find  classes  studying  physi- 
ology, medicine,  how  to  care  for  the  sick  ;  classes  in  which  sew- 
ing, cooking,  embroidery,  and  millinery  are  taught,  and  I  am  told 
that  there  are  being  formed  classes  for  those  who  desire  to  become 
efficient  salesgirls.  Typewriting,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  and 
wood  working  are  being  taught ;  classes  recently  formed  with  a 
membership  of  scores  of  men  are  studying  steam  engineering,  and 
there  are  others  that  have  for  their  special  object  the  fitting  of 
people  to  take  the  civil  service  examinations  of  the  State. 

"  Over  ten  thousand  are  enrolled  in  such  courses  in  the  educa- 
tional center  in  the  city  of  Boston  at  the  present  time,  and  this  in 
addition  to  the  thousands  that  are  in  the  regular  evening  schools. 
Springfield  has,  in  some  respects,  gone  farther  in  the  direction  of 
industrial  training,  and  has  established  not  only  a  Mechanic  Arts 
high  school,  but  also  an  Evening  Trades  school,  where  over 
300  men  and  boys  gather  at  night  to  learn  a  trade,  or  to  pursue 
such  work  as  gives  them  a  broader  knowledge  than  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  obtain  in  the  shops  where  they  are  employed.  For 
higher  education  of  a  technical  character  the  State  has  long  been 
liberal  in  its  appropriations  —  for  the  Institute  of  Technology  and 
the  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Worcester,  and  here  to-day  we  have 
a  further  illustration  of  the  developing  policies  of  the  State  in 
the  way  of  industrial  education.  In  1897  the  Lowell  Textile 
School  was  opened.  It  was  the  first  in  the  State.  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment.  It  now  has  magnificent  buildings, 
machinery  of  every  kind  used  in  the  textile  industries,  an  able 
faculty,  and  a  large  and  intelligent  body  of  students. 

"  What  is  said  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  is  true  also  of  the 
New  Bedford  school,  which  was  opened  two  years  later,  in  1899. 
To-day  we  dedicate  the  third,  and  in  doing  so  we  are  filled  with 
hope,  not  only  because  of  the  advantages  that  it  offers  to  the 
seeker  after  knowledge,  but  because  it  indicates  that  the  State 
is  still  advancing ;  that  it  does  not  propose  to  meet  Southern  com- 
petition by  repealing  humane  labor  laws  ;  that  it  does  not  propose 
to  admit  defeat  because  it  has  to  bring  its  raw  material  over  such 
great  distances  ;  nor  because  it  has  not  fuel  supply  at  its  doors  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  proposes  to  still  maintain  its  supremacy 
in  the  textile  industries,  and  to  do  that  by  the  training  of  men 
and  women  in  such  a  manner  that  their  skill  shall  be  so  highly 
developed,  and  their  latent  talent  for  design  and  color  so  brought 
out  as  to  make  possible  the  manufacture  in  our  State  of  goods  of 
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such  a  superior  quality  as  to  fear  no  competition.  We  are  still 
building  these  schools  that  the  to-morrow  of  Massachusetts  may 
be  as  prosperous  as  is  the  to-day. 

"  I  extend  the  greeting  and  the  congratulations  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  the  city  of  Fall  Eiver  upon  this  occasion,  so  full  of 
meaning  to  the  board  of  trustees  who  have  so  nobly  planned  and 
so  much  achieved  in  the  beginnings  of  this  enterprise ;  and  I  join 
with  you  all  in  dedicating  this  building  to  the  progress  of  the 
textile  industries,  to  the  advancement  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  men.'' 

Addresses  were  also  made  by  the  Hon.  George  Grime,  Mayor 
of  Fall  River,  and  the  Hon.  William  S.  Greene,  representing  the 
district  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  The 
oration  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Carrol  D.  Wright,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor,  who  took  for  his  subject,  "  The 
Value  of  Art  and  Skill  in  Industry."  We  hope  to  print  a  good 
abstract  of  this  oration  in  the  next  issue. 

The  principal  of  the  new  school  is  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Bailey, 
formerly  at  the  head  of  the  A.  French  Textile  School,  connected 
with  the  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology.  Mr.  Bailey,  who  is  a 
Massachusetts  man,  has  had  a  broad  experience  in  textile  manu- 
facture, as  an  operative,  designer,  textile  school  student,  and  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  most  successful  textile  schools  in  the  country. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  the  following  corps  of  assistants  :  William 
H.  Hartley,  designing  department ;  Frederick  H.  Webster,  chem- 
istry and  dyeing;  James  H.  Broadbent,  carding  and  spinning; 
John  Kniveton,  weaving;  Herbert  M.  C.  Skinner,  drawing. 

The  courses  of  day  study  include  thorough  instructions  in  card- 
ing, spinning,  weaving,  designing,  chemistry,  dyeing  and  drawing, 
and  a  special  course  in  designing  and  weaving  and  other  special- 
ties. The  evening  courses  include  instruction  in  the  picker  and 
card  rooms,  ring  spinning  and  twisting,  mule  spinning,  warping, 
special  weaving,  and  other  specific  branches.  Two  evenings  a 
week  will  be  required  of  students. 

The  officers  of  the  school  are  as  follows  : 

President,  Leontine  Lincoln  ;  vice-president,  William  Evans  ; 
clerk,  William  Hopewell ;  treasurer,  Arthur  S.  Phillips  ;  direc- 
tors, William  S.  Greene,  Leontine  Lincoln,  Thomas  0'Donnell> 
James  Tansey,  Joseph  G.  Jackson,  Arthur  S.  Phillips,  John  W. 
Coughlin,  William  Moran,  John  McCarthy,  James  Whitehead, 
Edward  B.  Jennings,  William  Evans,  P.  Augustus  Mathewson, 
Arthur  M.  Hamilton,  William  Hopewell,  John  S.  Brayton,  Hugo 
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A.  Dubuque,  Simeon  B.  Chase,  Eobert  T.  Davis,  Edward  S. 
Adams,  George  Grime,  William  C.  Bates,  Stephen  B.  Ashley, 
Geo.  W.  Wright. 


ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  National  Wool  Growers' 
Association  was  held  in  Portland,  Oregon,  on  the  11th  and 
12th  of  January.  The  attendance  was  large  and  representative 
and  great  interest  in  the  many  instructive  addresses  made  and 
papers  read  was  manifested  by  the  delegates  and  their  friends. 
The  part  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this  Association  took 
in  the  proceedings  and  the  reception  accorded  them  are  indi- 
cated in  the  Secretary's  report.  Their  remarks  appear  else- 
where in  this  number.  We  take  pleasure  in  reproducing  the 
addresses  of  President  Francis  E.  Warren  and  Secretary 
Mortimer  Levering,  both  of  which,  we  feel  confident,  will 
prove  of  interest  to  the  members  of  this  Association. 

The  officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing  jear  are : 
President — Hon.  F.  E.  Warren  ;  Vice-President  (West) — 
Jesse  Smith,  Utah;  Vice-President  (East) — Geo.  Truesdell, 
Deer     Park,     Maryland ;      Secretary — Mortimer      Levering, 
Chicago ;  Treasurer — A.  J.  Knollin,  Kansas  Cit}^  Mo. 

BOAED    OF    CONTROL. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Markham,  Avon,  N.  Y. ;  J.  H.  Halley,  Delta, 
Colo. ;  Sol  Luna,  Los  Lunas,  New  Mexico ;  John  H. 
McMillan,  Boise  City,  Idaho;  E.  S.  Gosney,  Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE. 

Arizona — E.  S.  Gosney. 

California — Louis  V.  Olcese,  H.  A.  Jastro. 

Colorado — J.  H.  Halley,  W.  Kingham. 

Idaho — John  McMillan,  L.  L.  Ormsby. 

Illinois— W.  W.  Burch. 

Indiana — Hon.  Mortimer  Levering. 
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Montana — Hon.  T.  C  Power,  William  Lindsay. 
Nebraska — Robert  Taylor. 
New  Mexico — Sol  Luna,  Harry  Kelly. 
New  York — Hon.  W.  G.  Markham,  G.  Howard  Davison. 
Ohio — A.  A.  Bates. 

Oregon — Douglas  Belts,  George  A.  Young. 
Texas — James  McLymont. 
.  Utah — Hon.  Jesse  M.  Smith,  Heber  A.  Smith. 
Washington — John  Cleman,  J.  T.  McCreedy. 
Wyoming — William  Daley,  Sr.,  Timothy  Kinney. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  urging  the  passage 
of  a  bill  in  Congress  providing  for  the  transfer  of  the  National 
Forest  Reserves  from  the  Dej)artment  of  the  Interior  to  the 
Agricultural  Department.  Those  relating  to  the  so-called 
shoddy  legislation  are : 

SHODDY   LEGISLATION. 

Whereas,  There  has  been  much  complaint  from  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  that  the  pro- 
posed shoddy  legislation,  now  pending  in  the  lower  house  of 
Congress,  will  work  a  hardship  upon  the  members  of  that  associa- 
tion, without  accomplishing  the  practical  result  desired  in  pre- 
venting the  misrepresentation  by  vendors  of  cloth  fabrics  ;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  wool  pro- 
ducers of  the  United  States  to  place  any  unnecessary  burden 
upon  the  wool  manufacturers,  but  in  the  proposed  legislation  it  is 
only  sought  to  prevent  the  misrepresentation  of  imitation  woolen 
goods  and  woolen  fabrics  as  genuine,  new,  wool  goods  ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  by  the  wool  manufacturers  that  a 
bill  for  a  law  can  be  prepared  that  would  accomplish  this  result 
without  placing  onerous  burdens  and  restrictions  upon  the  manu- 
facturers : 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  (3)  be 
appointed  by  the  president  of  the  National  Wool  Growers' 
Association  to  confer  with  a  committee  from  the  Manufacturers' 
Association,^  with  authority  to  act  in  preparing  legislation  that 
will  produce  results  desired  ;  and 

*  The  action  of  this  Association  in  reference  to  the  appointnient  of  the  com- 
mittee asked  will  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  on 
page  32. 
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Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion be  asked  to  appoint  a  similar  committee  to  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  committees  appointed  by  this  association  and  the  manu- 
facturers. 

The  National  Live  Stock  Association,  in  its  resolutions, 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  conference  committee 
requested  in  the  preceding  resolutions. 

PRESIDENT   warren's   ADDRESS. 

Crentlemen  of  the  Convention:  I  am  glad  to  meet  with  the 
woolgrowers  again,  and  be  able  to  discuss  with  them  current 
topics  and  conditions  with  relations  to  our  industry. 

I  shall  address  you  but  briefly,  as  we  have  much  work  to  do, 
and  there  will  be  several  speakers  before  you  to  discuss  many 
different  topics  before  our  convention  ends. 

The  world  moves;  evolution  is  apparent  everywhere,  and 
sheep  and  woolgrowing,  the  conditions  surrounding  and  the 
uses  of  its  products,  are  no  exceptions. 

A  glance  backward  to  about  1865,  when  the  National  Wool- 
growers'  Association  and  also  the  NationalWool  Manufactur- 
ers'  Association  were  organized,  discloses  quite  a  different 
situation  than  exists  at  present.  Then  the  sheep  of  this 
country  were  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  along  the  Pacific 
Coast;  the  great  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  the  plateau  lying 
between  had  no  sheep,  while  now  the  large  proportion  of  the 
bulk  of  the  wool  grown  in  the  United  States  comes  from  that 
part  of  the  country.  Then  the  main  problem  confronting  the 
growers  and  manufacturers  alike,  was  the  procurement  and 
retention  of  sufficient  tariff  on  wool  and  woolens,  and  the 
sheep  husbandmen's  efforts  were  chiefly  directed  toward  de- 
vising some  means  to  keep  foot-rot  out  of  their  flocks  and 
predatory  dogs  from  devouring  them.  Now,  where  the  most 
of  our  sheep  are  grown,  foot-rot  is  unknown,  while  scab  is  the 
prevailing  and  most  vexatious  ailment,  and  other  troubles 
have  grown  apace.  Then,  sheep,  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  the  western  coast,  were  grazed  on  titled  land,  with  large 
amounts  of  winter  feed  prepared,  while  now  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  sheep  of  this  country  graze  on  the  natural 
grasses  throughout  almost  the  entire  year,  and  largely,  or  at 
least  very  considerably,  upon  the  government's  range.  This 
mode  of  sheepraising  has  developed  many  new  problems. 

Our  association  as  originally  organized  was  apparently  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  influencing  legislation.  For  this  reason 
there  were  years  when  the  organization  held  no  meetings; 
there  was  little  call  for  action  and  small  demand    for  funds. 
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but  of  late  j^ears  there  seems  to  have  been  a  demand  for  an  or- 
ganization of  broader  scope,  a  big  national  factor  which  can  be 
made  to  accomplish  things  for  the  general  good  of  the  indus- 
try. In  response  to  this  demand,  the  constitution  and  b}-- 
laws  have,  by  act  of  one  year  ago,  been  rewritten  and  the  or- 
ganization placed  upon  wider  lines,  where  it  can  assume  to 
act  for  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry  in  all 
beneficial  ways. 

Such  a  machine,  however,  will  be  more  expensive  to  main- 
tain, and  much  more  will  be  expected  of  it.  It  involves  the 
maintenance  of  headquarters,  a  limited  office  force  and  a  sal- 
aried secretary  or  manager  who  can  devote  all  of  his  time  to 
the  affairs  of  the  organization. 

It  is  for  you  to  say  in  this  convention  and  afterwards  how 
fully  and  well  you  will  support  your  association  and  what  you 
will  expect  it  to  accomplish  ;  whether  it  shall  be  a  dormant 
power  reserved  only  to  resist  adverse  legislation,  if  attempted  ; 
or  whether  it  shall  be  instead  a  live,  moving,  vital  force,  with 
tangible  objects  to  work  for,  battling  with  every  problem, 
such  as  will  be  presented  at  this  convention  and  elsewhere, 
from  time  to  time,  affecting  the  general  weal  and  woe  of  the 
up-to-date  flock-master. 

One  plan  involves  but  small  expense,  the  other  a  considera- 
ble annual  outla}'.  Many  things  have  been  already  attempted, 
some  are  now  fully  accomplished,  others  in  favorable  pi'ocess, 
and  still  others  awaiting  our  earnest  endeavor. 

As  wool  manufacturing  is  a  twin  industry  with  woolgrow- 
ing,  we  will  examine  its  latest  record  for  a  moment 

In  wool  manufacturing  the  changes  during  the  same  period 
have  been  man}-,  though  of  a  different  character,  the  base,  or 
location,  rather,  of  operation  has  not  shifted  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  in  woolgrowing,  the  larger  percentage  of  the  manu- 
factories remaining  in  the  same  or  kindred  localities.  But  the 
stjdes  of  goods,  the  materials  used  in  their  manufacture  and 
manner  of  doing  business,  have  changed  as  much,  and  possi- 
bly more  than  has  woolgrowing.  Formerly  it  was  "  all-wool 
goods,"  and  "•  all  wool  "  meant  all  new,  fresh  wool  directly 
from  the  sheep's  back  —  or  it  was  cotton  warp  and  wool  fill- 
ing, or  it  was  a  cotton  imitation  felted  with  '^  flocks ; "  or  per- 
haps a  combination  of  all  these.  Cotton  was  then,  as  now, 
cheaper  than  wool ;  silk,  more  expensive  ;  and  both  were  much 
less  used  as  substitutes.  Shoddy  as  it  was  known  then  and 
as  perhaps  as  erroneously  called  now,  meant  flocks,  or  a  fine, 
fluffy  substance  without  real  fiber  or  staple,  Mdiich  was  sort 
of    plastered    on,   rather    than    woven    into    the    goods,    and 
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which,  in  the  wearing  of  the  cloth,  soon  became  released  and 
gathered  or  bunched  in  the  lower  extremities  of  garments  be- 
tween the  outer  cloth  and  lining. 

In  earlier  years  the  coloring  of  cotton  as  successfully  as 
wool  was  considered  impossible,  or  at  least  not  well  under- 
stood, while  with  later  inventions  and  experience  it  has  be- 
come a  fine  art,  well  understood,  successfully  applied,  and 
there  seems  no  infallible  way  for  anybody  to  detect  cotton 
from  w^ool  nor  to  be  able  to  judge  of  the  percentage  of  each 
in  a  given  piece  of  cloth.  In  fact,  it  has  been  stated  most 
earnestly  by  manufacturers,  and  at  times  when  there  seemed 
no  point  of  argument  to  make,  that  the  manufacturer  him- 
self, in  the  making  of  many  cloths,  is  unable  to  say,  when  a 
piece  is  finished,  what  are  the  percentages  of  each  constituent 
part,  although  the  percentage  of  each,  when  starting,  was 
well  known.  The  consuming  public,  or  a  large  percentage 
of  it,  is  constantly  in  search  of  cheap  goods  —  that  is,  goods 
that  can  be  bought  for  a  low  price  —  and  of  course  showy,  or 
at  least  presentably  appearing,  goods.  In  the  strife  to  meet 
this  demand,  and  with  research  and  invention  and  the  cupid- 
ity of  man,  the  practice  has  grown  to  use  and  re-use,  again 
and  again,  every  fiber  of  wool  when  once  brought  into  the 
world.  Every  piece  of  old  woolen  clothing,  upholstering, 
carpeting,  and,  in  fact,  about  every  product  of  wool,  is  made  to 
serve  again  and  again,  and  over  and  over,  each  time  being 
picked  up,  renovated,  foreign  substances  burned  out,  etc.,  un- 
til the  immortality  of  man,  and  even  eternity  itself,  seems 
scarcely  more  enduring  and  indestructible  than  is  wool  fiber, 
so  that  you  may  expect  to  see  the  wool  in  your  coat  of  to-day 
made  up  in  different  form  and  still  in  use  by  coming  genera- 
tions, until  Gabriel  blows  his  horn.  Therefore,  instead  of 
actual  consumption  of  each  year's  growth  of  wool,  as  soon  as 
the  same  is  made  into  cloths,  and  the  garments  therefrom 
cast  aside  as  "  worn  out,"  we  are  really  losing  from  the  actual 
usable  supply  of  wool  only  that  small  percentage  which  goes 
off  in  dust,  or  is  washed  away  in  manipulation  of  making  old 
Avoolens  into  new  woolen  fabrics.  Hence  it  is  that,  notwith- 
standing the  great  increase  in  population,  the  growth  of  the 
nation  and  the  ability  of  the  consumers  (never  greater)  to 
buy  plenty  of  clothing,  and  good  clothing  if  they  prefer  it, 
the  percentage  of  new  wool  used,  compared  with  the  total  yard- 
age of  goods  worn,  seems  to  be  growing  less,  rather  than 
more,  and  wool  is  lower  in  the  markets  than  a  large  majority 
of  the  flockmasters  feel  they  can  afford  to  produce  it  for. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  is  just  now  de- 
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creasing,  rather  than  increasing,  and  certain  eastern  papers 
and  some  individuals  are  talking  free  trade  or  free  raw  ma- 
terials, or  removal  of  tariff,  as  they  term  it,  because  we  do  not 
increase  faster  in  number  of  sheep,  when  the  fact  is  we  are 
raising  to-day  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  new  raw  wool 
manufactured  in  this  country  than  formerly,  and  are  surely 
producing  enough  to  keep  the  prices  of  wool  very  much  below 
that  of  former  years,  and  at  as  low  a  figure  as  it  is  possi- 
ble to  produce  and  even  continue  our  present  flocks  at  their 
present  size. 

To  remove  tariff  on  wool  would  be  to  practically  blot  out 
our  flocks,  compel  our  manufacturers  to  depend  entirely  on 
foreign-grown  wool,  and  finally  to  raise  the  price  of  woolen 
goods  to  consumers  without  benefit  to  this  country  from 
sheep  and  wool-growing. 

I  might  say  more  of  wool  manufacturing,  etc.,  but  we  have 
with  us  those  who  represent  this  great  industry  in  the  persons 
of  the  president  and  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  who  will  discuss  such  matters.  We 
have  with  us  also  those  who  represent  the  government  of  the 
United  States  in  its  land  policy,  as  applied  to  forestry  and 
irrigation,  as  well  as  to  grazing;  also  re])resentutives  of  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  All  are  men  of  high  standing, 
and  greatly  interested  in  the  general  weal  and  woe  of  the 
sheep-grower,  as  well  as  in  other  industries. 

Our  trusted  present  executive,  the  President,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  has  stated  his  hmd  policy  to  be  the  utilization,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  of  every  acre  of  the  public  domain  for  the 
purpose  fi)r  wliich  it  is  best  ada[)ted ;  that  is,  that  Avhich  is 
best  for  forestry,  and  most  adaptable  to  development  and 
growth,  to  be  reserved  for  forest  purposes  ;  that  for  mining  to 
be  held  for  mining  purposes;  that  for  agriculture  —  small 
farms,  etc.  —  to  be  open  to  entry  for  that  purpose  ;  that  which 
is  in  broad  plateaus,  with  abundant  water  somewhere,  above 
or  beyond,  to  be  handled  under  the  govfernment's  lately 
adopted  policy  of  storage  of  waters  for  irrigation  —  and  that 
water  and  land  may  be  gotten  together,  within  the  reach  of 
the  homesteader  and  the  settler ;  the  balance,  grazing  land, 
to  be  handled  to  the  best  advantage  —  certain  portions  for 
horses,  others  for  cattle,  and  still  others  for  sheep. 

In  forest  reservation  matters  there  has  been  friction,  depri- 
vation and  changing  conditions  under  orders  of  the  depart- 
ments, which  have  sorely  tried  the  flockmasters  ;  but  the  get- 
ting together  of  the  Departments  of  Interior  and  Agriculture, 
and  the  placing  of  forestry  under  the  latter,  with  a  talented 
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head,  brings  us  nearer  to  what  has  been  deckxred  the  purpose 
of  the  President,  The  examination  in  detail,  as  fast  as  possi- 
ble, of  all  our  forest  reservations,  and  the  utilization  of  por- 
tions of  the  regular  standing  reserves  or  the  grazing  of  live- 
stock in  stated  numbers,  is  most  desirable,  and,  in  fact,  is  im- 
perative if  our  industry  is  to  thrive. 

The  Foresters  of  the  United  States  will  be  at  this  conven- 
tion, and  will  tell  you  what  further  can  be  accomplished. 

I  have  asked,  and  I  expect  this  association  to  ask,  the  ut- 
most liberality  toward  the  sheepman  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  consideration  of  the  forestry  question,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  suffer  as  little  as  possible  in  the  contribution 
from  our  former  ranges  to  the  forestry  project  and  purpose. 

Scabbies — perhaps  the  sheepman's  worst  enemy  next  to  the 
blizzard — has  ravaged  rampant  in  some  of  the  inter-mountain 
States,  and  has  been  j)resent,  I  believe,  in  all ;  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  local  authorities,  has 
been  much  put  about  since  we  last  met,  in  laboring  to  effect 
the  eradication  of  this  troublesome  pest.  The  government's 
representative  will  take  this  matter  up  with  you  during  our 
session. 

The  chief  engineer  of  the  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice is  also  with  us.  This  officer,  with  the  forester  and  the 
commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  constitute  the  mem- 
bership of  a  land  board  lately  appointed  by  the  President  to 
consider  all  of  the  public  land  laws  on  our  statute  books,  and 
to  recommend  such  changes,  if  any,  as  conditions  may  seem 
to  demand. 

As  I  remarked  to  you  in  opening,  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  were  nearly  contemporaneous  in  their  creation 
and  inception.  In  many  of  the  earlier  periods,  representatives 
of  these  associations  met  in  conference,  Avorked  generally  in 
harmony,  the  antagonisms  being  few  and  the  harmonies  many. 
Unfortunately  for  both,  I  think,  there  came  a  time  in  later 
years  when  the  liarmonies  were  forgotten  and  the  antagonisms 
ruled.  I  did  not  feel  then,  I  do  not  feel  now,  as  if  there 
ought  to  be  a  condition  of  hostility  between  the  two.  They 
may  have  their  differences,  as  we  may  perhaps  have  them  in 
this  convention,  just  as  differences  occur  in  all  legislative  bod- 
ies, because  the  paramount  interest  of  the  one  may  not  always 
be  the  greatest  interest  of  the  other.  But  in  the  main  I  can 
see  very  little  that  we  can  or  should  differ  about,  and  a  great 
deal  that  we  can  or  should  agree  in.  In  the  matter  of  pro- 
tection by  means  of  tariff  for  l^oth,  there  should  be    no  differ- 
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ences.  Each  should  have  that  which  is  right  and  necessary. 
The  other  should  concede  in  the  legislation  last  made  upon 
the  subject,  and  in  considering  dangers  by  way  of  legislation 
or  through  treaties  offered  since  both  associations  have  been 
a  unit  in  opposition.  In  the  matter  of  range  difficulties,  there 
is  nothing  needed  by  the  wool-grower  that  should  be  antago- 
nized by  the  wool  manufacturer.  As  to  the  eradication  of  dis- 
ease, the  same  may  be  said.  And  so  on.  A  community  of 
interest  can  undoubtedly  be  maintained  along  all  of  the  lines. 
There  is  one  matter,  perhaps  two,  in  whicli  there  are  existing 
differences  of  opinion,  but  which,  when  carried  down  to  a  final 
analysis,  are  agreed  upon  by  both,  and  that  is  prevention  of 
fraudulent  sales  of  woolen  goods,  or  those  imputed  to  be  such. 
Both  industries  realize  that  the  consumer  should  know  that 
he  is  getting  exactly  what  the  vendor  offers  him  in  quality 
and  fabric.  The  other  question  is  upon  wool  conditions  at 
the  time  and  after  it  is  taken  from  the  sheep's  back.  Tliere 
is  before  Congress  a  so-called  "shoddy  bill,"  which  was  drawn 
by  legal  gentlemen  under  the  advice  and  request  of  those  in- 
terested in  wool-growing.  The  wool  manufacturei-s,  while  not 
taking  oj)en  issue  through  the  press  or  by  lobbying  Congress, 
are  yet  known  to  be  fearful  that  the  proposed  bill  inflicts 
hardships,  and  perhaps  inqiossibilities,  upon  the  manufactur- 
ers without,  as  tliey  think,  reaching  the  desired  remedy. 

The  members  of  your  board  of  control,  or  a  number  of 
them,  have  lately  met  an  executive  committee  of  wool  man- 
ufacturers in  a  conference,  held  in  Washington  after  due  ar- 
rangement, and  the  matter  was  gone  over  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Stenographic  notes  were  taken  of  all  that  was  said  in 
that  meeting,  and  the  secretary  has  with  him  a  copy  of  the 
same.  They  have  not  been  printed,  but  are  accessible  to  all 
who  may  wish  to  see  them,  and  will,  of  course,  be  printed  if 
you  so  order.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  meeting  it  was  made 
evident  to  the  manufacturers  that  the  growers  were  most 
earnest  in  a  desire  to  protect  the  consumer  of  woolens  and  the 
wool-grower;  the  wool  manufacturers  being  equally  earnest, 
if  a  proper  way  could  be  found,  to  provide  that  goods  should 
be  sold  on  their  merits  and  under  their  true  colors.  It  has 
been  cited  that  there  are  laws  under  foreign  governments, 
and  that  court  findings  have  been  had,  touching  directly  upon 
a  similar  state  of  affairs,  and  we  are  promised  that  we  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  copies  of  all  legislation  and  litigation  bear- 
ing upon  the  subject. 

The  matters  of  preparing  and  putting  up  our  wool  ship- 
ments for  market  and  the  handling  of  it  are  vexatious  ;  first. 
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because  in  our  remote  frontier  conditions  we  have  not  yet  got 
our  business  clown  to  tlie  fine  detail  and  method  employed  by 
the  Australians  and  others  in  carefully  selecting,  assorting,  ty- 
ing with  the  proper  kind  of  twine,  sacking,  and  baling  in 
the  proper  covering  and  style,  etc. ;  and  we  thereby  suffer  a 
loss  in  our  wool,  or  some  portions  of  it,  which  could  be  avoided. 
We  should  improve  our  method  in  this. 

In  the  complaint  that  we  haven't  the  kind  of  market  and 
mode  of  handling  that  other  countries  have  for  wool,  and  that 
other  products  have,  in  this  and  other  countries,  are  stated 
but  the  facts. 

Until  within  a  few  years  ago  a  large  proportion  of  the  wool 
was  handled  on  commission ;  was  shipped  in,  largely  upon 
shearing,  and  all  along  through  the  season,  from  the  range  and 
farming  country.  But  in  the  latter  years  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  wool  has  been  so  shipped,  and  much  the  larger  portion 
has  been  bought  outright  at  shearing  place  —  mostly  by  wool 
merchants ;  a  little  of  it  by  the  manufacturers.  The  pur- 
chasers are  mostly  those  dealers  who  formerly  handled  the 
wool  on  commission.  The  alacrity  with  which  these  men  get 
out  upon  the  ranges  at  shearing  time,  the  competition  then  in 
bu3dng — perhaps  I  should  say  in  spots  only  —  is  well  known  ; 
and  the  readiness,  the  hurry,  the  almost  insane  haste,  if  I 
may  say  so,  with  which  they  strive  to  pitch  their  stocks  over- 
board when  shearing  season  is  over  and  the  wool  at  tidewater 
seems  a  sort  of  pitiful  comedy,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  for  a 
more  suitable  method  of  handling. 

Glancing  over  the  wool  situation  hurriedly  as  it  exists  at 
this,  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  those  connected  with 
the  industry  liave  reason  to  feel  fairly  comfortable,  but  not 
jubilant.  True,  as  I  have  stated,  the  year  just  passed  has 
witnessed  a  diminution  rather  than  a  growth  in  number  of 
sheep  and  pounds  of  wool,  but  this  is  due  to  natural  causes  — 
curtailment  of  range,  change  in  methods  from  handling  big 
bands  to  smaller  ones — in  fact,  the  application  of  conservative 
principles  to  the  general  business  of  sheep-raising.  Conserva- 
tism in  sheep-raising  means  better  grades,  better  care  of  stock, 
smaller  percentage  of  losses  from  disease  and  storms,  and  an 
eventual  increase  in  numbers  of  sheep  and  quantity  of  wool  to 
follow  the  temporary  decrease  we  are  now  witnessing. 

We  are  reasonably  certain  that  present  protective  tariff 
legishition  will  not  be  disturbed,  and  therefore  we  apprehend 
no  violent  or  sudden  change  in  the  industry.  With  compar- 
ative freedom  from  apprehension  on  this  score  we  should 
have  time  and  inclination  to  seek  better  methods  of  preparing 
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our  wool  for  market  and  more  satisfactorj"  methods  of  market- 
ing ;  a  better  adjustment  of  forest  reserve  conditions,  and  bet- 
ter and  closer  range  relation ;  a  better  method  for  complete 
eradication  of  disease,  and  by  all  means  better  rates  and  in- 
creased facilities  for  shipping  our  product.  All  these  sub- 
jects I  commend  to  your  attention  and  action. 


REPORT   OF   SECRETARY   LEA':ERING. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  brought  to  the  attention  of  your 
secretary  was  a  vast  number  of  comj)laints  regarding  the 
wholesale  establishment  of  forest  reserves  and  the  general 
turning  out  of  sheep  from  the  areas  so  occupied  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  complaints  coming  to  my  office  indicated 
much  inconvenience  and  some  actual  loss  to  the  tlockmas- 
ters  because  of  this  policy  on  the  part  of  the  national  govern- 
ment. In  the  absence  of  any  well-defined  policy  on  the  part 
of  this  association,  there  was  very  little  that  we  could  do. 
All  the  comphdntswere  referred  through  the  president  of  this 
association  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  during  the  visit  of 
President  Roosevelt  to  the  West,  last  spring,  your  president 
was  able  to  call  his  attention  to  some  of  the  conditions  to  which 
our  members  have  objected.  As  a.  result,  an  order  was  issued 
to  eliminate  the  non-forest  portions  of  the  reserves,  as  far  as 
possible.  While  this  has  been  done  to  some  extent,  the  work 
is  slow.  If  the  policy  could  be  established  of  restricting  these 
reserves  to  actual  forest  lands  and  eliminating  the  non-forest 
lands,  it  would  greatly  relieve  the  situation  in  many  sections. 
It  is  also  manifestly  unfair  that  cattle  and  horses  slioidd  have 
the  use  of  these  reserves  and  sheep  be  forbidden  entry. 

From  all  data  that  we  have  been  able  to  gather  during  the 
past  year,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  country.  Losses  on  the  western 
range  last  winter  were  exceedingly  heavy,  and  the  crowded 
and  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  public  lands,  which  con- 
ditions were  still  more  aggravated  by  the  institution  of  for- 
est reserves,  without  stint,  resulted  in  forcing  many  sheep  to 
market.  Hundreds  of  sheepmen  have  gone  out  of  the  busi- 
iness  because  of  these  conditions,  and  hundreds  more  must  go 
out  unless  something  is  done. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  mutton  supply,  which  has 
become  of  almost  as  much  importance  as  the  beef  supply,  it 
seems  to  your  secretary  that  the  question  of  wool  supply  for 
the  country  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  to  warrant  some  legislative  action  looking 
toward  the  encouragement  of  the  industry  on  the  western  lands. 

But  there  are  evidences  that  the  government  is  at  last 
awakening  to  the  conditions  on  the  western  ranges,  and  that 
the  present  Congress  will  very  likely  undertake  some  sort  of 
legislation  to  improve  these  conditions. 

As  there  has  been  much  complaint  in  regard  to  our  rather 
primitive  methods  of  marketing  wool,  your  secretary  began 
correspondence  with  officers  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  with  a  view  to  discovering,  if  possi- 
ble, the  possibility  of  making  improvements  that  would  be  of 
benefit  to  our  members.  This  correspondence  ultimately  led 
to  the  arrangement  of  a  conference  between  committees  of  the 
two  associations.  Your  president  appointed,  on  behalf  of  the 
Wool  Growers'  Association,  Hon.  T.  C.  Power,  of  Montana, 
and  Hon.  W.  G.  jNIarkham,  of  New  York,  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer;  while  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers  appointed  their 
president  and  secretary  and  three  members  of  their  executive 
board,  Messrs.  William  Whitman,  of  Boston ;  William  C. 
Greene,  of  Peace  Dale,  R.  I.,  and  John  P.  Wood,  of  Philadel- 
phia. It  was  understood  in  advance  that  this  meeting  was  to 
be  purely  informal  in  character,  and  no  action  was  to  be  taken 
to  be  binding  upon  either  association.  The  conference  was 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  December  9,  and  proved  most 
interesting  and  instructive  to  those  present.  One  result  of 
this  meeting  is  the  presence  at  your  convention  of  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  the  manufacturers'  association. 

One  of  the  matters  considered  at  this  meeting  was  the  so- 
called  "  Grosvenor  shoddy  bill,"  now  pending  in  the  lower 
house  of  Congress.  While  I  understand  that  this  proposed 
legislation  originated  through  sheepmen  in  the  National  Live- 
stock Association,  and  was  presented  and  urged  by  that  or- 
ganization, this  association  has  never  formally  acted  in  regard 
to  it  or  considered  it.  Inasmuch  as  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers  has  exhibited  great  objection  to  this 
measure,  the  committee  on  conference  requested  from  the 
members  of  that  association,  at  the  conference,  arguments  and 
reasons  for  their  objections  to  the  measure.  The  arguments 
presented  appeared  so  reasonable,  and  were  so  beyond  the 
ability  of  your  committee  to  refute,  that  on  behalf  of  this 
association  we  requested  from  the  manufacturers  a  proposi- 
tion for  shoddy  legislation  according  to  their  ideas  of  what 
might  be  done  and  yet  not  damage  the  manufacturers,  as  they 
insist  the  proposed  Grosvenor  bill  would  if  enacted  into  law. 
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The  word  "shoddy"  apparently  means  two  very  different 
things  to  the  manufacturer  and  wool-grower.  To  the  manu- 
facturer it  simply  means  wool  of  a  certain  kind,  and  to  the 
average  wool-grower  and  layman  it  means  old,  dirty,  and 
filth-laden  rags,  so  worn  and  decayed  as  to  be  unfit  for  any 
proper  use  for  mankind.  Even  the  members  of  this  associa- 
tion on  that  committee,  many  of  them  for  years  engaged  in 
the  wool  industr}^  were  obliged  to  confess  that  they  had 
never  seen  shoddy,  and  they  were  shown  some,  and  the  lesson 
learned  was  so  interesting  that  we  have  asked  the  secretary 
of  the  manufacturers' organization  to  present  this  object-les- 
son to  the  delegates  at  this  convention. 

Without  going  into  details,  the  conference  at  Washington 
developed  the  fact  that  while  the  manufacturers  deny  the 
necessity  of  any  legislation  on  the  subject  of  shoddy  and  its  use, 
they  have  no  objection  to  and  would  readily  support  a  fair 
bill  for  a  law  that  would  punish  misrepresentation  of  manu- 
factured goods  by  representing  them  to  be  all  new  wool, 
when  in  fact  they  contain  shoddy  and  cotton. 

The  committee  from  this  association  took  the  position  that 
the  object  aimed  at  by  the  proposed  legislation  was  to  prevent 
the  misrepresentation  to  the  consumer  that  fabrics  sold  them 
were  composed  of  new  and  good  wool,  whe  n  in  fact  very  lit- 
tle, if  any,  wool  entered  into  the  manufacture ;  that  such  mis- 
representation was  not  only  a  fraud  upon  the  consumer,  but  a 
fraud  upon  the  wool-grower  by  conveying  the  idea  to  the  un- 
educated that  woolen  fabrics  are  of  poor  quality  and  not  to 
be  especially  desired. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  conference  finally  reached 
common  ground  in  the  agreement  that  misrepresentation 
should  be  stopped,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  manufacturers 
would  try  to  present  at  this  meeting  a  suggestion  for  legisla- 
tion to  reach  that  result,  upon  which  they  could  join  us  in 
active  support.^  Their  objections  to  the  Grosvenor  bill  re- 
lated largely  to  technical  matters  in  relation  to  manufacture 
and  trade,  which  they  believe  would  seriously  hamper  their 
industry  and  be  indirectly  reflected  upon  the  wool-growing  in- 
dustry. Your  connuittee  expressed  the  ojjinion  that  no  such 
result  was  aimed  at  by  the  promotors  of  the  Grosvenor  bill, 
and  agreed  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  associa- 
tion at  this  convention. 

'In  printing,  without  criticism,  the  address,  report,  and  the  resolutions,  we 
must  not  be  understood  as  agreeing  with  all  statements  made  therein.  For 
additional  information  concerning  the  Washington  Conference  reference  is 
suggested  tn  the  Secretary's  annual  report  on  pagt-  .o9,  and  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference  which  will  be  printed  in  the  June  "  Bulletin."  —  Ed. 
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THE  BRADFORD  MARKET  EOR  1903. 

The  "Yorkshire  Observer"  for  December  31, 1903,  contains  its 
yearly  review  of  the  Bradford  trade,  with  its  usual  information 
of  interest  to  American  wool  manufacturers.  The  year  in  most 
of  the  branches  was  not  a  satisfactory  or  profitable  one,  having 
been  a  period  of  political,  financial,  and  industrial  unrest,  in  addi- 
tion to  one  of  increased  values  for  materials,  without  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  the  price  of  the  finished  product.  The  restricted 
output  in  the  Lancashire  cotton  industry  and  the  unfavorable  sea- 
son for  agriculture  had  a  part  in  affecting  the  market  and  limiting 
sales.  Spinners  had  unequal  fortune.  Those  in  the  Botany 
trade  Avere  unable  to  work  to  their  full  capacity,  while  those  em- 
ployed on  crossbred,  mohair,  and  alpaca  yarns  were  fairly  busy 
and  did  moderately  well.  On  the  whole,  manufacturers  had  a 
poor  and  what  was  to  many  a  losing  year.  Taking  the  West 
Riding  as  a  whole,  it  was  chiefly  the  worsted  coating.  Botany  lin- 
ing, and  ordinary  serge  trades  of  Bradford  that  felt  the  pinch  so 
severely.  Those  manufacturers  who  went  into  new  lines  did 
better. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  wool  dealer  and  the  top  maker, 
the  year  was  not  a  brilliant  one,  though  there  have  been  worse 
ones.  It  was  a  year  of  decreased  importations  and  of  supply, 
and  naturally  of  higher  prices,  especially  for  the  crossbred 
wools.  Consumption  was  not  reduced  to  the  same  extent  as  sup- 
plies of  wool.  Stocks  were  said  to  be  lighter  than  for  twenty 
years,  and  the  statement  applies  to  staplers,  top-makers,  and  spin- 
ners alike.  As  a  result,  prices  for  40's  in  May  rose  from  9^  pence 
to  11^  pence  and  a  shilling,  the  latter  part  of  December.  Refer- 
ring to  the  shortage,  the  report  says : 

"  If  in  1902  we  were  first  really  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
shortage,  this  year  Ave  have  realized  it  as  a  fact.  Our  own  con- 
sumption this  year  of  colonial  wool  has  been  fully  20  per  cent, 
less  in  quantity  than  the  average  of  the  past  eight  years.  ■ 
Another  consideration  which  has  forced  itself  upon  us  as  a  con 
elusion  from  Avhich  there  is  no  getting  away  is  that  the  ultimate 
ruler  of  the  market  is  not  the  man  in  the  trade,  but  the  man  in 
the  street  — the  man  or  the  woman  who  wears  our  manufactures. 
Merinos    rose    to    a    price    in  1902    that   checked  the  trade  in 
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them.  Meanwhile  the  people  in  the  crossbred  trade,  with  their 
ridiculously  low-priced  raw  material,  were  doing  their  best  to 
bring  their  productions  to  the  front.  The  result  we  have  seen 
this  year.  Merinos  have  been  left  all  the  while  to  sulk  in  the 
corner,  and  the  crossbraeds  have  been  all  the  fashion.  But  it 
has  been  proved  to  demonstration  that  it  was  fashion  that 
followed  the  line  of  low  prices  ;  it  was  not  fashion  that  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  merinos.'' 

The  export  of  English  and  Scotch  wools  to  the  United  States 
was  again  a  feature  of  the  year.  That  and  the  increased  use  of 
River  Platte  wools  by  English  manufacturers  are  commented 
on  as  follows : 

"  Our  English  growths  have  felt  the  stimulus  of  the  movement 
in  crossbred.  It  is  many  years  since  the  clip  was  bought  up  so 
thoroughly.  In  the  first  eleven  months  of  this  year  America  has 
taken  23,000,000  lbs.  of  our  home-grown  wools,  and  another  10, 
000,000  lbs.  has  been  sent  to  the  Continent,  both  quantities  being 
much  above  the  average.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  between 
clip-day  and  the  end  of  the  year  the  home  trade  has  absorbed  a 
larger  proportion  than  usual,  and,  consequently,  there  is  left  very 
little  in  first  hands,  with  six  months  to  wait  for  the  next  clip. 
America  has  taken  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  Scotch  black- 
faced  wool,  and  of  this  description  it  may  be  said  that  the 
market  has  practically  been  cleared.  One  curious  fact,  signifi- 
cant rather  than  important,  may  be  noted  as  at  least  of  historic 
interest,  that  within  the  last  two  months  Lincoln  wethers  have 
fetched  as  much  as  the  hogs.  They  may,  indeed,  both  be 
quoted  at  the  same  price  to-day. 

"The  rise  in  the  value  of  crossbred  wools  has  strongly  influenced 
Yorkshire  users  in  paying  more  marked  attention  to  the  magnifi- 
cent wools  of  the  Eiver  Platte.  Not  only  has  the  character  of 
these  wools  been  vastly  improved  of  late  years,  but  tlie  scarcity 
of  other  supplies  has  broken  down  the  prejudice  which  existed  in 
this  market  against  Buenos  Ayres  wools.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
our  topmakers  are  quite  equal  to  dealing  with  these  wools, 
whether  merino  or  crossbred,  and  that  they  will  be  still  more 
largely  used  in  the  future.  Several  of  our  largest  dealers  have 
their  own  buyers  out  in  South  America  at  the  present  time. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  judicious  blending  of  Buenos  Ayres 
wool    with   the   Australian  and   New  Zealand  has    enabled   the 
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Bradford  topmakers  to  meet  successfully  a  very  difficult  market." 
The  following  tables  relating  to  different  features  of  the  short- 
age during  the  year  are  of  interest  and  value  as  a  record. 
They  were  compiled  for  twelve  months  in  every  case,  the  figures 
for  November  being  an  estimate,  because  they  were  not  available 
when  the  report  was  issued.  The  total  was  obtained  by  taking 
the  returns  for  eleven  months  and  adding  those  for  December  of 
the  previous  year.  They  relate  to  sheeps'  and  lambs'  wool 
only,  mohair  and  alpaca  being  treated  separately,  and  rag-wool 
not  being  considered. 

Raw  Wool  Imports  and  Exports  for  Twelve  Months  Ending  Novem- 
ber.    (In  1,000  lbs.) 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Wool. 

Home  grown, 
Exported. 

Imported. 

Re-Exported. 

Retained. 

Net  balance. 

1898  . . 

1899  . . 

1900  .. 

1901  .. 

1902  . 

1903  . . 

680,311 
666,156 
562,593 
672,700 
644,166 
597,297 

281,513 
295,799 
214,009 
271,888 
291,182 
283,121 

398,798 
370,357 
348,584 
400,812 
352,984 
314,176 

14,422 
20,816 
25,699 
20,104 
34,446 
38,299 

384,376 
349,541 

322,885 
380,708 
318,538 

275,877 

"We  have  next  to  consider  the  wool  exported  in  the  form  of 
tops,  etc.  The  figures  are  appended.  The  small  item  '  rag- wool 
and  flocks'  is  omitted.  The  figures  in  the  column  headed 
'equivalent  raw  wool'  are  necessarily  a  mere  estimate.  Any 
estimate  based  on  some  assumed  average  'yield'  of  top,  noil,  and 
waste  is  out  of  the  question.  What  has  been  done  is  to  take  the 
recorded  total  money-values  of  these  exports,  and  then,  by  rule-of- 
three  comparison  with  the  gross  value  of  so  much  of  the  import 
wool  as  is  retained  for  home  consumption,  to  get  a  weight  of  raw 
wool  which  may  be  nearly  enough  equivalent  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. But  as  the  value  of  the  tops,  etc.,  includes  the  value  of 
certain  labor,  10  per  cent,  is  deducted,  and  the  balance  is  taken 
as  the  wool  equivalent.  The  reader  may,  of  course,  vary  this 
basis  somewhat  according  to  his  own  judgment: 
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Prepared  Wool   Exports  in  the   Twelve   Months  Ending   November. 

(In  1,000  lbs.) 


Combed, 

carded, 

and  tops. 

Noils. 

Waste. 

Total. 

Equivalent 
raw  wool. 

1898 

24.247 
29,112 
28,336 
26,797 
39,833 
42,527 

11,730 
12,872 
8,340 
9,657 
11,462 
13,702 

2,562 
2.557 
1,681 
1,893 
2,201 
6,315 

38,539 
44,541 
38,357 
38,347 
53,496 
62,544 

56,072 
62,072 
48,105 
6'>  607 

1899 

1900 

lilOl 

1902 

84  716 

1903 

89,729 

"Thirdly  comes  a  rough  balance  sheet  of  yarn  exports  and 
imports.  The  Board  of  Trade's  item  '  miscellaneous '  export 
yarn  (which  is  a  6d.  per  pound  commodity  of  insignificant  total) 
we  have  ignored,  as  also,  for  similar  reasons,  the  import  of  '  other 
yarn ; '  we  have  added  the  export  of  woolen  and  worsted  yarn, 
deducting  the  weight  of  imported  yarn,  and  have  doubled  the 
net  export  yarn  weight  to  get  the  wool  weight : 

Wool    Yarn    Exported    and    Imported    in    Twelve    Months    Ending 
November.     (In  1,000  lbs.) 


1898 
1899 
1!)00 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Exports  op 


Worsted 
yarn. 


57,563 
62,098 
57,326 
47,599 

50,848 
57,502 


Woolen 
yarn. 


975 
1,184 
1,082 
1,161 
1,298 
2,014 


Miscel- 
laneous. 


4,661 
4,450 
4,995 
5,284 
5,509 
5,646 


Imports  op 


Weaving 
yarn. 


17,653 
19,437 
20,347 
20,282 
21,710 
24,295 


Other 
yarn. 


1 .089 
1,084 
795 
644 
541 
609 


Export 
balance. 

Wool 
equivalent. 


81,670 
87,690 
76,122 
56,956 
60,872 
70,442 


"  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  collate  these  results,  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  The  '  import  wool  balance '  in  the  first  column  is, 
of  course,  the  same  as  that  given  in  the  first  table  preceding  ; 
and  the  '  home-grown  balance '  is  what  is  estimated  to  remain 
after  deducting  the  export  of  the  same  : 
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Wool  Consumption  Estimate  for   Twelve  Months  Ending  November. 
(In  1,000  lbs.) 


Import  wool 
balance. 

Hotne-grown 
balance. 

Deduct  roB  Export. 

Tops,  etc. 

Tarn. 

Net  for 
Manufact'ing. 

1898 

384,376 
349,541 
322,885 
380,708 
318,538 
275,877 

123,970 
119,416 
115,447 
118,379 
101,238 
97,385 

56,072 
62,072 
48,105 
62,607 
84,716 
89,729 

81,670 
87,690 
76,122 
56,956 

60,872 
70,442 

370,604 

1 899 

319,195 

1900 

1901 

314,105 
379,524 

1902 

274,188 

1903 

202,991 

"The  alarming  smallness  of  the  net  figures  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  especially  of  the  year  which  closed  last  November  30, 
deserves  the  most  serious  attention  of  every  man  in  the  trade. 
We  sincerely  trust  that  we  may  not  have  a  period  of  speculative 
panic,  but  as  there  is  no  possibility  of  the  world's  supplies  for 
the  next  twelve  months  materially  exceeding  those  of  this  last 
year,  it  should  be  obvious  that  '  bear '  movements  to  depress  prices 
such  as  we  have  felt  so  severely  within  the  past  six  weeks  are 
predestined  to  be  utterly  futile.  It  is  obvious  that  we  are  now 
living  absolutely  from  hand  to  mouth  and  must  husband  our 
resources. 

"Although  many  prophets  have  been  disappointed  as  to  the 
effect  that  the  shortage  has  produced  upon  prices,  the  fact  of  the 
shortage  is  the  dominant  factor  in  the  wool  situation  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  Our  most  important  source  of  supply  is  still,  of 
course,  Australia,  although  the  drought  played  havoc  with  its 
production.  The  following  table  deals  only  with  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  wools.  It  starts  with  1895,  because  that  was  the 
record  year  for  imports  into  Europe  from  Australasia.  Up  to 
that  year  the  production  had  steadily  increased ;  since  then  it  has 
almost  as  steadily  declined,  although  the  growth  of  the  New 
Zealand  clip  has  tended  to  hide  the  diminution  in  the  Austra- 
lian." 
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Distribution   of   Colonial   Wool    (in   Thousands   of   Bales).       (Thus 
666      666,000  Bales.) 


To  Home  Trade. 

To  Foreign  Trades. 

Year. 

Bought 

in 
London. 

Imported 
direct. 

Bought 

in 
London. 

Imported 

via 
England. 

Imported 
direct. 

1895 

666 
592 

578 
581 
564 

200 
201 
259 
259 
9^S 

797 
645 
663 
507 
449 
290 
625 
461 
416 

171 
190 
170 
199 
236 
119 
147 
199 
145 

479 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

505 
426 
448 
427 

1900 

438               181 
736       '       237 
543       1       296 
430              216 

430 

1901 

307 

1902 

472 

1903 

376 

With  a  large  decrease  also  in  the  South  American  clip,  not 
less  than  40,000  bales,  and  the  estimated  shortage  in  the  United 
States  of  30,000,000  pounds,  the  report  places  the  world's  supply 
at  from  130,000,000  to  150,000,000  pounds  less  than  last  year. 

Mohair  axd  Alpaca. 

The  feature  of  the  year  was  the  close  range  of  and  steadi- 
ness in  the  prices  of  mohair,  fluctuations  being  less  than  in  the 
crossbred  tops  or  English  half-bred  wools.  The  rainy,  cheerless 
season  lessened  the  use  of  bright  goods,  and  dealers  have  large 
stocks  on  hand.  Though  the  demand  for  mohair  in  the  manu- 
facture of  zibeline  cloths,  which  sprang  up  in  1901-2,  collapsed, 
and  with  an  indifferent  trade  for  plushes  and  no  braid  trade  there 
was  a  big  consumption  of  mohair,  which  is  entering  more  and 
more  into  the  composition  of  fabrics  for  men's  and  women's 
wear.  Notwithstanding  a  quiet  year,  the  trade  has  been  expand- 
ing. The  following  table  shows  the  imports  for  almost  the  entire 
year  and  the  prices  : 
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Imports  of  Mohair  A>rD  Alpaca  for  11^  Months.    (Bales.) 


MOHAIK. 


Turkey. 


1897 56.000 

1898 55,694 

1899 !  70,978 

1900 '  44.837 

1901 '  50,519 

1902 1  59,981 

1903 68,048 


Cape. 


25,800 
20.881 
26,121 
15,896 
20,222 
31,000 
28,462 


Alpaca. 


31,626 
29,332 
35,723 
34,803 
31,335 
85,616 
1  27,295 


'  Alpaca  fleece,  16,094;   alpaca  inferiors,  11,201. 

The  next  table  gives  the  course  of  prices  for  each  month  in 
the  year  of  Turkey  average  and  Cape  firsts  mohair,  and  of  aver- 
age alpaca  fleece : 


January  . . 
February  . 
March  . .  . . 

April 

May    .  .    . . 

June 

July 

August  . . , 
September 
October  .. 
November 
December 


Turkey  aver- 
age. 
Pence. 


14-15 
14-154 
14-15i 
14-lo.i 
]3.i-14.4 
134-15 
13.4-15 
134-15 
13-14 
14-15 
Nominal. 
Nominal. 


Cape  firsts. 
Pence. 


124 
124 

12-12.4 
124 

12-124 
12i 
V2i 
124 
124-13 

13-134 
Nominal. 
Nominal. 


Alpaca  fleece. 
Pence. 


19-20 

20-21 

20-214 
204-214 
204-214 

20-21 
204-2 li 

20-21 1 

21-23 
214-224 
Nominal. 
204-21 


"In  alpaca  there  has  been  a  wonderfully  steady  business  all  the 
year,  at  prices  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded 
as  extreme.  The  imports  have  been  the  smallest  for  many  years 
past,  but  this  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  shipment  direct  from 
Peru  to  New  York  of  5,000  bales.  In  addition  to  this,  1,150 
bales  have  been  sold  in  Liverpool  for  American  account,  so  that 
America  has  this  year  absorbed  6,150  bales  of  alpaca,  against 
shipments  from  Liverpool  in  1902  of  3,858  bales." 
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Yarns. 

In  the  yarn  trade  the  features  were  a  considerable  advance  in 
the  price  of  low  worsted  yarns  and  the  demand  for  fancy  yarns, 
the  advance  for  the  low  crossbred  yarns  being  the  greatest  since 
1895.  The  prices  fcfr  the  crossbreds  in  December  represented  an 
advance  of  25  per  cent,  over  the  lowest  price  of  1902.  The 
2-40's  sold  for  Is.  6d.  and  the  2-32's  went  for  Is.  3d. 

Speaking  of  Botany  yarns,  the  report  observes  : 

"  They  have  remained  fairly  firm,  but  at  prices  in  many  instances 
considerably  lower  than  the  price  of  tops  would  warrant.  Busi- 
ness has  been  quiet,  and  orders  very  scarce,  and  spinners  with 
frames  to  keep  running  have  gradually  cut  down  their  margin 
between  top  and  yarn  until  profit  must  have  been  out  of  the 
question.  One  result  has  been  that  the  standard  60's  quality  has 
been  lowered.  A  60's  top  now  is  understood  not  to  spin  to  60's 
any  more  than  a  40's  top  will  spin  to  40's  without  assistance.  We 
are  gla<l  to  say,  liovvever,  that  the  lot  of  the  colored  Botany 
spinner  has  been  somewhat  less  unhappy  than  that  of  his  white 
yarn  confrere.  There  has  been  a  considerable  trade  done  in  low 
Botany  or  fine  crossbred  mixtures,  spun  in  fine  counts  —  for  light- 
weight cloths  —  and  satisfactory  prices  have  been  made." 

The  Leicester  and  Nottingham  hosiery  trade  has  suffered  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  report  predicts  the  revolutionizing  of  the  in- 
dustry within  a  few  years  by  the  use  of  a  new  machine,  which 
enables  one  worker  to  turn  out  as  much  as  six  persons  with  the 
Griswold  machine. 

For  the  comfort  of  those  disturbed  over  England's  trade  figures 
the  "  Observer  "  says  : 

"  Those  who  have  been  depressed  by  all  the  gloomy  views  of 
the  decay  of  British  trade  may  find  consolation  of  a  good  solid 
kind  in  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  tlie  eleven  months 
of  1903.  There  they  will  find  that,  whereas  during  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1902  our  exports  of  worsted  yarn  were  40,911,500  lbs., 
this  year  has  shown  for  the  corresponding  period  an  increase  of  13 
per  cent.,  viz.,  53,005,600  lbs.;  and  the  exports  of  alpaca  and 
mohair  yarn  in  the  eleven  months  of  this  year  surpass  by  10  per 
cent,  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Turning  to 
values,  we  find  the  conditions  even  better  than  the  weight  would 
suggest.  For  the  first  eleven  months  the  worsted  yarn  exported 
came  to   £3,676,659,  nearly  15  per  cent,  more  than   last  year. 
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In  view  of  the  greatly  enhanced  price  in  all  sorts  of  crossbred 
and  low  worsted  yarns  during  many  months  of  the  past  year,  it 
is  rather  surprising  to  find  that  the  average  value  per  pound  of 
the  worsted  yarn  exported  was  only  ^d.  per  pound  more  than  in 
1902,  viz.,  Is.  4^d.,  as  against  Is.  4d.  per  pound." 

Out  of  65,135,500  lbs.  of  worsted,  mohair,  alpaca,  and  camel 
hair  yarns,  exported  from  Great  Britain  in  eleven  months  of  1903, 
Germany  took  43,603,100  lbs.,  and  but  2,603,10)  lbs.  went  to 
countries  outside  of  Europe,  the  United  States  taking  but  108,- 
900  lbs.  of  worsted  yarn. 

Piece  Goods. 

In  piece  goods,  whether  from  the  view-point  of  the  manufac- 
turer or  the  merchant,  the  year  has  been  most  unsatisfactory 
with  a  few  exceptions.  Concerning  the  styles  in  ladies'  goods 
the  *'  Observer"  says : 

"  But  Fashion  has,  at  least,  favored  the  crossbred  makers, 
though  their  position  has  been  made  most  difficult  by  the  con- 
tinued advance  in  the  price  of  yarns  and  also  of  cotton  warps. 
In  dress  materials,  etamines  (not  at  all  the  same  thing  as  esta- 
menes),  Panama  cloths,  Eoxanas,  and  other  varieties  of  laces, 
mattings,  and  hopsacks,  have  had  a  fair  innings,  but  the  majority 
have  been  decorated  with  effects,  either  a  fine  stripe  or  jacquard 
figure  or  with  nops  or  splashes  of  mohair,  which  is  unrivalled 
except  by  the  best  of  silk  as  a  medium  for  '  effects.'  Voiles  and 
crepolines  almost  belong  to  the  same  class,  and  in  cloths  of  this 
character,  in  silk  and  wool,  selling  at  about  half  a  crown,  a  few 
Bradford  firms  are  showing  splendid  enterprise. 

"  Bright  goods  have  been  badly  '  knocked,'  both  in  the  home 
trade  and  on  the  Continent,  by  the  lack  of  sunshine ;  but  a  very 
big  trade  in  mohairs  has  been  done  with  America.  Creams  have 
been  the  most  popular  shade,  but  there  is  an  increasing  vogue  in 
the  States  for  printed  mohairs,  goods  which  so  far  have  scarcely 
been  shown  in  this  country. 

"  Fancy  mohairs  of  the  very  highest  class  have  also  been  taken 
for  America.  Crepons,  which  for  some  years  now  have  been 
as  dead  as  Queen  Anne,  but  which  when  well  made  are  about 
the  most  dressy  fabrics  that  Bradford  ever  produced,  are  also 
looking  up  again  in  very  smart  and  natty  figures  and  also  in  very 
ugly  and  obtrusive  '  blisters.' " 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT  OF  THE   IMPORTS  AND   EXPORTS 
OF    WOOL     AND     MANUFACTURES     OF     WOOL     FOR     THE 
TWELVE    MONTHS  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1902  and  1903. 
IMPORTS. 


Articles  and  Countries. 


"Wool,  Hair  of  the  Camel.  Goat, 
Alpaca,  etc.,  and  Manufactures 
OP  : 

Unmanufactured — 
Class   1  —  Clothing    (Iba.,  dut.) — 
Imported  from — 

United   Kingdom 

France    

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Total 

Class  2  — Combing    (lbs.,  dut.) — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America    .    . 

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

Total 

Class    3  — Carpet     (lbs.,    dut.)- 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America   .   . 

South  America 

Chinese  Empire 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  .   . 
Other  countries 

Total 


Total  unmanufactured.    . 


Manufactures  of — 
Carpets  and  Carpeting    (square 
yards,  dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

Japan  

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  .    .    . 
Other  countries 

Total 


Quantities  for  Twelve 
Months   ending 
December  31. 


1903. 


17,691,119 

300 

24,424, 9  St) 

13,341,405 

479,159 


55,936,969 


1003. 


10,929,522 

35,604 

12,894,711 

13,174,993 

671,860 


Values  for  Twelve 
Months  ending 
December  31. 


1903. 


$2,703,583 

19 

2,289,960 

2,271,487 

68,803 


37,706,6 


$7,333,852 


7,748,594 
793,069 

2,094,444 

259,754 

204,820 

20 


11,100,701 


8,890,226 

1,614,862 

1,422,264 

761,849 

74,4.32 

7,299 


12,770,932 


$1,411,958 

163,262 

310,761 

75,967 

41,574 

5 


$2,003,627 


37,555,623 

4,224,837 

3,023,516 

23,898,909 

3,,556 

11.261,94.1 

20,779,737 

8,012,388 

494,458 


109,254,969 


34,625,570 

3,100,998 

2,889,837 

32,529,358 

22,221 

10,163,394 

24,224,160 

13,753,318 

1,787,413 


123,096,269 


$3,873,553 

443,533 

319,747 

2,389,028 

425 

743,:n9 

1,599,2.S3 

826,066 

57,931 


$10,252,845 


176,292,639     173,573,891     $19,590,224     $22,811,734 


>1, 925,468 

4,550 

1,792,157 

3,102,841 

117,431 


$6,942,447 


$1,685,492 

393,062 

238,450 

294,905 

22,188 

938 


$2,635,035 


$4,123,748 

332,977 

318,573 

3,700,279 

2,262 

937,362 

2,098,025 

1,575,766 

145,260 


5,234,252 


248,408 
644,209 

1,.395 
155,726 

3,910 


1,053,648 


266,799 

566,707 

165 

206,174 

1,866 


1,041,711 


$566,888 
2,535,302 

1,821 
479,768 

9,759 


$3,593,538 


$651,873 

2,326,932 

455 

648,335 

7,119 


$3,634,714 
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STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  ^J^ 001^.— Continued. 


Abticles  and  Codntries. 


Clothing,  ready-made,  and  other 
wearing  apparel,  except  shawls 
and  knit  fabrics  .    .  dut 


Cloths —  (pounds,  dutiable)— 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

France 

Germany •    .   . 

Other  Europe 

Other  countries 

Total 


Dress      Goods,    Women     and 
Children's  —  (Sq.Yds.  dut.) 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

Other  countries 


Total 


Knit  fabrics dut  .   . 

Muugo,  flocks,  shoddy,  noils,  wool  ex- 
tracts,  rags,  and  waste  .   .  lbs  .  dut .   . 

Shawls dut  .    . 

Yarns lbs  .  dut  .   . 

All  other ,  dut  .   . 


Total  manufactures 


Quantities  for  Twelve 
Months  ending 
December  31. 


i9oa. 


Pounds. 


1903 


Pounds. 


Values  for  Twelve 
Months  ending 
December  31. 


1902. 


$1,802,968 


3,230,780 

2,668,441 

$3,336,682 

119,696 

177,087 

110,073 

239,789 

201,439 

222,317 

212,944 

213,819 

265,886 

1,144,739 

1,151,537 

1,092,275 

7,198 

3,608 

6,635 

20,772 

15,120 

20,516 

4,975,918 

4,431,051 

$5,054,384 

309,155 

465,852 


312,861 
250,569 


$738,884 

77.124 

44,767 

213,779 

471,288 


$18,771,774 


1903. 


$1,559,804 


$2,816,722 

163,618 

196,681 

281,610 

1,090,832 

3,355 

14,823 


$4,567,641 


22,127,805 

9,610,280 

4,752,340 

29,792 

17,823 

29,046,176 

10,286,135 

5,109,679 

71,642 

15,843 

$3,389,747 

2,257,576 

1,114,522 

8,959 

4,238 

$4,523,852 

2,505,306 

1,160,222 

19,946 

3,577 

36,538,040 

44,529,475 

$6,775,042 

$8,202,903 

$512,624 

78,800 

55,277 

153,644 

556,097 


$19,321,504 
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STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  WOOL,.— Concluded. 

EXPORTS. 


Foreign. 

1903. 

1903. 

1003. 

190». 

Quantities. 

Quantities. 

Values. 

Values. 

"Wool  Unmanufactured— 

Class  1— Clothing 

Class  2 — Combing 

Class  3— Carpet 

pounds. 

2,788,738 

77,764 

335,468 

pounds. 

2,320,796 
636,026 
309,975 

$315,144 
9,844 
27,263 

$285,856 
99,385 
33,138 

Total 

3,201,970 

3,266,797 
121,094 

$352,251 

$418,379 
$101,193 

Domestic. 

Wool  numanufactured 

Manufactures  of  Wool— 

Carpets sq.  yards  .   . 

Dress  goods  .   .   .   .    "        "     .   . 

445,702 

88,509 
9,547 

383,965 

71,434 
14,136 

$63,814 

78,143 

7,037 

4:<,627 

1,129,785 

329,466 

$43,347 

60,920 

7,518 

111,115 

1,458,255 

365,105 

Total 

$1,588,058 

$2,002,913 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    OF    THE    BOSTON    WOOL     MARKET 

FOR   OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER,  AND  DECEMBER,    1903. 

Domestic  Wools.      (Denny,  Rice,  &  Benedict.) 


Ohio,     Pennstlvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 

fWASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

Medium 

Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

Medium 

Fine  Delaine 

Michigan,    Wisconsin,   New    York, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

Fine 

Medium 

Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

Medium 

Fine  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 
(unwashed.) 

Medium 

Braid 

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois, 
(unwashed.) 

Medium 

Braid 

Texas. 

(SCOURED  basis.) 

Spring,  fine,  12  monthB 

"  "     6  to  8  months    .... 

"    '    medium,  12  months  .    .   .   . 
««  "        6  to  8  months  .  . 

Fall,  fine 

"     medium 

California. 

(SCOURED   basis.) 

Spring,  Northern,  free,  12  months 
"  "  "      6  to  8  months, 

Fall,  free 

"    defective 

Territory    Wool  :     Montana,    Wyo 
ming,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 
(scoured  basis.) 

Staple,  fine 

"       medium 

Clothing,  fine 

"  "      medium 

"         medium 

Nbw  Mexico.    (Spring.) 
(boourkd  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 


New  Mexico.     (Fall.) 

(SCOURED  basis.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  .3 


October.      November.    December. 


Georgia  and  Southern. 
Unwashed 


33  @  34 

29  @  30 

30  @  32 
35  @  36 

23  @  24 
25  @  26 
25  @  26 


26  ig  27 
30  (g  31 
33  @  34 

21  @  22 
23  @  24 
23  @   24 


24  @  25 
20  @  21 


22  ®  23 
20  @  21 


52  @  64 
47  @  48 
42  @  45 

4*2  @   42i 
38  (g  40 


50  ®  52 
42  @  45 
42  (g  42J 
30  (g  40 


52^ @  55 
50  ig  53 
48  ig  50 
46  (g  50 
42  S  43 


47  (g  48 
42  (g  44 
36  @  38 


33  ig  34 

29  @  30 

30  @  32 
35  @  36 

23  @  24 
25  @  26 
25  @  26 


25  (g  27 
30  (g  31 
33  @  34 

21  @  22 
23  @  24 

23  (g  24^ 


24  @  25 
20  (g  22 


22  @  23 
20  ig  21 


52  i§  53 
47  (g  48 
42  @  45 

42  @   42J 

38  (g  40 


50  @   52 

41 
42  Ig  42J 
30  (g  40 


52ig  55 
50  (g  52J 
48  Ig  50 
46  Ig  50 
42  @  43 


47  ®  48 
42  (g  44 
36  @  38 


33  (g  34 
29  ®  30 
31  (g  32 
35  ig  36 

23  Ig  24 
25  (g  26 
25  @  26 


25  ig  27 
30  ig  31 
34  (g  35 

21  @  22 

24  (g  25 
24  ig  25 


24  (g  25 
21  @  22 


22^®  24 
21  (g  22 


52  @  53 
46  @  47 
42  Ig  45 

42  '©'  42J 
38  @   40 


48  @  50 
41  @  42 
41  @  42 
30  Ig  40 


62|ig  55 
50  @  52 
47  (g  48 
46  Ig  47 
42  @  43 


46  ig  48 
40  @  43 
35  @  36 


'  Fall "     wools    about    two    cents 
a  pound  lower    than    spring. 


23  ig  24  23  ig  24         23  @  24  23  @  24 


1903. 


December. 


31  @  32 

28  (g  29 

30  ®  31 

33  (g  3+ 

■^H@  22^ 
24  @  24§ 
24  ®  24J 


25  @  26| 

28  (g  30 

29  @  30 

20  @  21 
22^0  24 
23  (g  23J 


24  @  25 
21  (g  22 


22^®  23^ 
19  ®  20 


52  @  55 
50  @  52 
46  @  50 
43  @  45 
43  @  45 
40  ®  42 


51  @  53 

45  @  46 
43  ®  45 
25  ®  40 


52  @  58 
48  @  53 
48  @  50 
43  ®  45 
42  ®  44 


48  ®  50 
42  ®  45 
38  @  40 
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DOMESTIC  WOOLS. 

The  third  quarter  of  the  year  closed  October  31  with  a  firm  market,  with 
expectations  that  with  every  indication  of  a  normal  demand  for  heavy  goods 
by  the  cutters,  as  the  New  Year  approached,  prices  of  domestic  wools  would 
stiffen.  Some  world  conditions,  however,  prevailed  not  favorable  to  general 
business,  viz.,  continued  stringency  in  money,  persistent  decline  in  American 
securities,  and  the  rising  war  cloud  in  the  far  East  there  had  a  tendency  to 
hold  in  check  any  improving  wool  market  here  —  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  prices  abroad  not  only  were  maintained  but  continued  to  harden,  par- 
ticularly on  all  lower  classes  of  wool.  Later  (since  December  came  in) 
prices  softened  slightly  and,  except  on  wool,  of  which  there  is  a  marked 
scarcity,  somewhat  lower  prices  may  be  quoted. 

The  most  weakness  is  noticeable  on  Territory  wools  of  fine  to  fine  medium 
grades,  for  which  there  has  been  a  comparatively  light  demand  for  a  large  part 
of  the  year,  and  of  which,  consequently,  the  supply  is  larger,  yet  by  no 
means  excessive  for  the  season  of  the  year. 

At  jjresent  the  auction  sales  are  progressing  in  Australia  and  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Wools  of  the  merino  order  so  far  have  hardly  maintained  prices  of  one 
year  ago,  while  everything  in  way  of  crossbred  brings  advanced  rates  over 
1902,  with  all  conditions  of  the  market  warranting  expectations  of  still  higher 
prices.  Denny,  Rice  &  Benedict. 

Boston,  December  30,  1903. 


Pulled  Wools.     {Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  BLANcnARD.) 


Brushed  Extra 
Fine  A  Super  . 
X  Super  .... 
B  Super  .... 
(J  Super  .... 
Fine  Combing  . 
Combing  .... 
(Jalifornia,  Extra 


ioo». 


October. 

November. 

December. 

December. 

52@60 

52  g  60 

52  g  60 

52  g  60 

47  g  50 

47  g  50 

47  g  50 

45g47 

44@45 

43  g  45 

43  @46 

42  g  44 

40  @  42 

40  g  41 

40  g  42 

38  g40 

32@34 

31  g  33 

31  @34 

31  g  33 

45  g  47 

44  @  46 

44  g  46 

45  g  47 

40  g  41 

40  g  41 

40  g  41 

39  g41 

50  g  55 

50  g  55 

50®  55 

47  g  63 

PULLED   WOOLS. 

In  the  three  months  under  review,  the  production  of  medium  supers  is 
always  large ;  but  at  no  period  during  tlie  quarter  has  the  supply  been  in 
excess  of  the  demand.  The  result  has  been  that  prices  for  standard  wools 
have  shown  very  little  fluctuation.  The  market  was  particularly  active 
through  the  month  of  October;  but  in  November  trade  was  generally  quiet. 
December  showed  an  improvement,  and  the  year  closed  with  a  firm  and  con- 
fident feeling.  Pullers  have  had  a  steady  outlet  for  their  >lats  at  full  figures, 
and  this  end  of  their  business,  by  increasing  the  competition  for  pelts,  has 
indirectly  strengthened  wool  values.  W.  A.  Blanchard. 

Boston,  January  1,  1904. 
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Foreign   Wools.     (Mauger  &  Avert.) 


Australian  Combing ; 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Australian  Clothing: 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland : 

Good  Clothing .  .   . 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

Australian  and  Montevideo  Pulled  : 

Combing 

Clothing 

English  Wools : 

Susses  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece 

Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .   .    .   . 

East  India,  Ist  White  Joria  .   .    . 

East  India,  White  Kandahar  .   . 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White     .    .   . 

Aleppo,  White 

Bagdad,  White 

Bagdad,  Black  and  Brown   .   .   . 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "      No.  1,  Open  .  .  .   . 

"  "       No.  2,  Open  .  .   ,  . 


October. 


@44 
@42 
@40 

©42 
ig40 
@  39 

@39 
(§39 

@33 
(3  31 

@43 
@41 
©32 

@36 
@32 

@30 

@26 
(g  29 


@  30 
@  30 
®  30 
@34 

@19 
@  29 
@26 
(g  30 
(g  27 


®  18 
(S  14 
@11 


November. 


40  @43 

39  @42 

38  @40 

42  @  43 

40  @  42 
38  @  40 

37  (g  39 

38  @  39 

32  (g  33 

30  (g  31 

41  @  43 

39  (g41 
30  (g  32 

34  @  36 

30  (g  32 

28  (g30 

24  @  26 

26  @  29 


29  (g30 

28  (g  30 

29  @  30 
32  (g  34 

18  @  19 

27  (g29 

25  (g  26 

25  (g  30 

25  @  27 


15  @  18 
13  (gl4 
10    @  11 


December. 


40  @43 

39  (g42 
38  @40 

42  @43 

40  @42 
38  @  40 

37  @39 

38  (g  39 

32  (g  33 

iO  @  31 

41  ®i<. 

39  @41 
30  @  32 

34  @  36 

30  (g  32 

28  @  30 

24  @  26 

26  @  29 


1002. 


29  @  30 

28  @  30 

29  @  30 
32  (g34 

18  @19 

27  @29 

25  ig  26 

25  @30 

25  @27 


15  (g  18 
13  @14 
10    @  11 


December. 


38  @  40 
34  ig  36 

33  @  35 

39  @  41 
36  (g  37 

34  Ig  36 

39  @40 

38  ig  40 

30  (g  32 

27  @  29 

39  @  42 
33  @  35 
25  ig  28 

33  (g  35 

25  (g  27 


@31 

(g  25 
ig'  26 

(g47 
ig44 


29  @31 

29  (g  30 

30  @  32 
29  (g  31 


(gl5 
@30 
(g26 
(g21 
S  21 
©21 
(g  16 
Ig  19 
@  18 
ig  13 


FOREIGN    WOOLS. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  market  during  the  past  quarter  has  been  the 
continued  demand  for  crossbred  wools.  It  has  been  reported  that  about  ten 
thousand  bales  of  B/A  crossbred  have  been  bought  in  the  River  Platte  for 
American  account  and  that  the  greater  portion  has  been  turned  over  to  two 
or  three  large  manufacturers  at  prices  slightly  under  to-day's  valuation. 

Large  shipments  of  Australian  crossbreds,  shipped  to  America,  are  begin- 
ning to  arrive,  and  the  first  purchases  are  meeting  with  ready  sale.  Merino 
wools  from  Australia  have  also  come  on  to  the  market  at  lower  cost  than  last 
year  and  have  met  with  fair  demand.  There  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  short, 
fine,  strictly  clothing  wools. 

Owing  to  the  recently  prolonged  strike  among  the  weavers  in  Philadelphia 
there  has  been  an  accumulation  of  carpet  yarns,  which  is  reflected  somewhat 
in  a  lessened  anxiety  to  procure  combing  carpet  wools  on  the  part  of  spin- 
ners. Certain  qualities  of  fine  white  combing  wools  are  in  good  request, 
however,  and  the  recent  action  of  the  Government  in  advancing  values  makes 
profits  for  importers  in  the  future  quite  problematical. 

Filling  wools  are  scarce  and  relatively  liigh  in  value  and  the  prospect  of 
war  in  the  East  does  not  give  any  promise  of  improved  suiiplies  from  China 
or  the  Russian  countrii'S  Maicjer  &  .\very. 

Boston,  December  31,  1903. 
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A    QUARTERLY    MAGAZINE 
Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  TitE  National  Wool  Industry. 

Vol.  XXXIV.]  BOSTON,  JUNE,  1904.  [No.  II. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF   THE  TRADE  WITH  CANADA. 

By    Ei>\vaui)  Stanwood. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  a  philanthropic  and  [)hih:)sophio  per- 
son to  sit  in  his  easy  chair  and  reason  somewhat  as  follows  : 
An  imaginary  line  separates  Canada  from  the  United  States. 
The  people  on  both  sides  of  that  line  have  similar  tastes,  live 
substantially  in  the  same  way,  need  and  consume  similar 
things.  Save  that  the  northern  community  acknowledges 
alleoiance  to  a  kincj  and  that  the  nation  on  the  soutli  is  an 
independent  republic,  tiiere  is  little  difference  between  them  ; 
and  a  resident  on  either  side  of  the  line  has  no  greater  diffi- 
culty in  making  himself  at  home  on  the  other  side  than  a 
citizen  of  New  York  experiences  in  Kansas,  or  a  resident  of 
Manitoba  in  New  Brunswick.  Why,  then,  should  there  be  a 
tariff  wall  on  that  imaginary  line?  Why  not  break  it  down, 
in  part  at  least,  and  so  improve  not  only  the  business  relations 
of  the  two  communities,  but  also  promote  good  feeling  on 
both  sides?  Why  should  the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  injure  themselves  and  limit  the  amount  of  their 
own  sales  to  Canada  by  pursuing  a  policy  which  tends  to 
lead  the  Dominion  government  to  throw  more  and  more 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  trade  with  us  ? 
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All  this  sounds  plausible.  But  we  have  not  come  to  the 
end  of  the  argument  thus  set  forth  before  we  discover  that 
there  are  two  tariff  walls  between  this  country  and  Canada, 
instead  of  one.  Moreover,  we  soon  learn  that  the  wall  erected 
by  Canada  is  higher  than  that  which  it  has  placed  between 
itself  and  Great  Britain.  If  we  inquire  upon  what  terms 
Canada  will  agree  to  lower  its  wall  upon  the  southern  fron- 
tier, Ave  find  that  it  will  in  no  event  demolish  it  at  any  point 
where  it  would  permit  an  easier  entrance  of  an^^  important 
article  for  which  the  United  States  seeks  its  market,  and  that 
neither  in  whole  nor  in  part  can  it  bring  its  general  altitude 
down  to  that  of  the  wall  over  which  British  goods  pass.  In 
short,  the  proposition  on  this  side  of  the  line — for  Canada 
makes  no  proposition  whatever  —  is  that  the  United  States 
shall  reduce  its  tariff  on  Canadian  goods,  of  which  Canada 
has  a  surplus,  in  return  for  a  like  reduction  by  Canada 
upon  the  same  goods,  of  which,  of  course,  Canada  has  no 
lack. 

As  a  bargain,  that  would  be  rather  one-sided.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  open  to  our  philanthropic  and  philosophic  friend  to 
contend  that  the  American  tariff  wall  is  an  absurd,  injurious, 
anachronistic  structure,  worthy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  not 
of  this  enlightened  twentieth  century,  and  that  it  should  be 
razed  to  the  ground,  irrespective  of  what  Canada  may  or  may 
not  do.  That  is  an  intelligible  position.  But  it  occurs  to 
the  thoughtful  to  ask,  Why  bother  Canada  about  the  matter? 
Why  not  remove  the  tariff  altogether,  without  going  through 
the  process  of  negotiating  a  treaty?  But  it  is  as  a  bargain 
that  we  are  now  considering  it,  and  as  a  bargain  that  implies 
concession  on  both  sides.  If,  then,  Canada  will  give  nothing 
which  the  people  of  this  country  desire,  there  seems  to  be  no 
prospect  of  a  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

But,  after  all,  is  it  worth  while  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  worry  about  the  Canadian  wall?  We  are  hopping 
over  it  every  day  as  blithely  as  Remus  leaped  over  the  wall 
of  his  brother  Romulus,  and  without  the  fatal  consequences 
of  his  act.  The  general  statistics  of  the  trade  are  familiar. 
Taking    the  imports  into   Canada  at  five-year  intervals,  the 
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value  of  goods  entering  into  consumption  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  has  been  as  follows : 

Year.  From  Great  Britain.  From  the  United  States. 

■    1873 $68,522,776  $17,735,678 

1878 87,431,180  48,631,739 

1883 52,052,465  56,032,333 

1888 39,298,721  48,481,848 

1893 43,148,413  58,221,976 

1898  .....  32,500,917  78,705,590 

1903 58,896,901  137,605,195 

In  thirty  years  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  have  de- 
clined ;  those  from  the  United  States  have  multiplied  three- 
fold. Even  during  the  years  when  Canada  has  given  a 
preference  to  Great  Britain  by  its  tariff  the  growth  of  the 
American  trade  has  been  the  greater.  The  figures  for  each 
of  the  last  eight  years  are  as  follows: 

Year.  From  Great  Uritain.  From  the  United  States. 

1896 132,979,742  158,574,024 

1897 29,412,188  61,649,041 

1898 32,500,917  78,705,590 

1899 37,060,123  93,007,166 

1900 44,789,730  109,844,378 

1901 43,018,164  110,485,008 

1902 49,206,062  120,814,750 

1903 58,896,901  137,605,195 

The  growth  of  the  British  and  American  imports  from 
1897,  the  lowest  year,  to  1903,  tiie  highest  3ear,  was  in  each 
case  almost  exactly  one  hundred  per  cent. ;  but  in  value  the 
increase  of  British  imports  was  $'29,484,713;  of  American, 
$59,031,171.  This  covers  the  whole  period  of  the  preferen- 
tial tariff  system. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  American  increase  is  in 
goods  not  covered  by  the  preference.  The  following  table  is 
an  answer  to  any  assertion  that  may  be  made  on  that  score. 
In  the  detailed  statement  is  almost  every  article  upon  which 
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the  merchants  of  the  United  Kingdom  enjoy  the  preferential 

tariff,  where  the  value  received,  either  from  the  United  States 

or  from  the  United   Kingdom,  exceeded   $10,000   in    either 

year    reported.     The    rest   are    grouped    under    "all    other 

articles." 

Value  of  Imports  into  Canada. 


Antiseptic  surgical  dressings 

Baking  powder 

Belting  (all  kinds) 

Belts  (all  kinds) 

Billiard  tables 

Bells  and  gongs 

Blacking 

Blueing 

Boats  (pleasure) 

Books  and  printed  matter  (all) 

Boot  lacings 

Boots  and  shoes  (all) 

Braces  and  suspenders 

Brass  manufactures  (all) 

Breadstuffs,  omitted ' 

Bricks  (all)  and  clay 

British  gum  and  dextrine 

Brooms  and  brushes 

Buttons  (all) 

Candles  (all) 

Carriages  and  vehicles 

Bicycles  and  parts 

Cars,  railway,  passenger,  and  freight  .    . 

Carpets  (all) 

Cash  registers 

Cement     

Clocks,  keys  and  movements 

Cloth  (for  mackintosh) 

Collars 

Combs 

Copper  manufactures . 

Cordage  and  twine  (all) 

Corsets  and  parts 

(!ottou  manufactures  (all) 

Dressing  for  leather 

Drugs,  dyes,  etc.  (all) 

Earthenware  and  china  (all) 

Elastic,  round,  or  flat 

Electric  apparatus  (all) 

Embroideries 

Emery  and  manufactures      

Fancy  goods  (all)     

Fiber  goods 

Flax,  hemp,  and  jute  manufactures  (all)  . 

Furniture 

Fur  manufactures 

Glass  (all) • 

Gloves  and  mitts  (all) 

Gold  and  silver  manufactures 

Gunpowder  and  ammunition 

Gutta  percha  and  India  rubber  manf's^  . 

Hats  and  caps  (all) 

Ink,  writing  and  printing 


United 
Kingdom. 


$5,605 

81 

41,615 

15,212 

2,082 

1,134 

1,.590 

16,082 

430 

238,287 

65,448 

48,431 

34,691 

54,273 


30,142 

6,345 

19,432 

36,728 

12,036 

6,102 

5,747 

4,661 

1,173,944 


148,818 

12,425 

70,631 

29,329 

59,734 

4,056 

107,843 

2,399 

5,390,812 

1,807 

669,955 

684,912 

78,237 

15,341 

•22,745 

528 

1,048,683 

58 

1,778,752 

18,354 

38,870 

388,622 

199,590 

58,100 

110,932 

216,763 

842,929 

21,165 


United 
States. 


$31,087 

89,107 

75,910 

44,572 

7,048 

23,952 

18,026 

2,724 

15,322 

1,021,418 

7,959 

834,002 

54,948 

432,206 


141,440 
33,580 

96,8.s4 

86,666 

80,702 

325,254 

201,226 

830,391 

ll,8r,5 

109,921 

588,510 

197,948 


35,986 

50,522 
1.39,318 
111,333 

89,041 
1,648,815 

54,000 
904,616 
233,201 

19,066 
1,322,422 

11,150 

22,273 
389,990 

33,031 

82,605 
443.308 

68,159 
523,820 

56,117 
242,328 
.307,901 
345,203 
872,598 
118,636 


1902-3. 


United 
Kingdom. 


$6,942 

38 

56,207 

14,688 

8,220 

653 

1,731 

20,224 

1,780 

279,017 

62,818 

38,634 

35,001 

86,586 


30,902 
6,191 
18,916 
48,956 
13,048 
6,761 
7,099 
7,341 
1,449,787 

'  189,754 

12,389 

98,095 

37,409 

60,262 

9,854 

108,265 

1,782 

5,907,935 

2,077 

702,891 

785,270 

73,741 

43,211 

35,517 

328 

1,260,139 

96 

1,818,060 

62,396 

41,979 

451,257 

270,667 

75,194 

149,978 

446,740 

734,221 

13,433 


United 
States. 


$40,637 

108,324 

139,815 

62,481 

12,302 

27,338 

17,537 

2,710 

28,890 

1,175,040 

7,644 

895,490 

63,731 

542,216 


126,811 
49,082 
115,128 
110,153 
82,244 
445,727 
175,684 
479,842 
11,448 
122,114 
323,932 
212,749 


64.776 

54,797 
133,629 
114,219 

83,892 
1,792,537 

57,763 
992,237 
258,665 

17,844 
1,580,021 

13,674 

21,799 
432,076 

34,704 

99,479 
518,273 

69,700 
598,900 

80,792 
298,007 
217,364 
371,321 
1,032,489 
121,072 


1  Although  the  preferential  tariff  applies  to  breadstuffs,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to 
include  the  item  in  the  table,  inasmuch  as  Great  Britain  has  practically  none  of  the  trade. 

2  Except  boots,  shoes,  and  belting. 
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Value  of  Imports  into  Canada. — Continued. 


Iron  and  steel — Ai;ricultural  implements, 

Engines  (all) 

Machinery 

Tools 

Tubing 

Wire  and  manufactures  . 
Other  iron  and  steel  .    .    . 


Iron  and  steel,  total 

Jewelry 

Lead  manufactures ■  . 

Leather  manfrs.  (except  boots  and  shoes) 

Mats  and  rugs 

Metals  (various)  

Musical  instruments •  .    .    . 

Optical  and  scientific  instruments      .    .   . 

Paints  aiul  colors 

Paper  and  manufactures 

Pencils      

Pens,  etc 

Perfumery 

Photograph  plates 

Picture  frames 

Pocket-books 

Printing  iiresscs  and  parts 

Ribbons  (all) 

Sandpaper   

Ships'  engines,  boilers,  etc 

Silk  m'f's  (except  ribbons  and  velvets)  . 

Velvets 

Soap  and  substitutes 

Starch 

Stockinettes 

Tin  manufactures 

Tobacco  pipes        

Trawls  and  fisli  hooks     .    .       

Trunks,  bags,  etc 

Umbrellas,  etc 

Varnish,  etc ■ 

Watches,  cases,  and  parts 

Webbing 

Wood  manufactures  (except  lumber  and 

furniture) 

Wool  manufactures  (except  carpets)    .   . 
All  other  articles 

Total 


1901-:S. 


United 
Kingdom. 


19,956 

23,605 

332,451 

56,249 

189,729 

135,431 

4,006,227 


United 
States. 


2,634,384 

1,118,515 

4,145,585 

811,434 

535,181 

522,163 

8,379,532 


4,763,648 

69,413 

120,195 

21?,406 

96,747 

106,909 

8,130 

18,068 

245,001 

360,064 

14,859 

22,036 

9,023 

8,881 

8,865 

26,364 

6,400 

517,067 

1,841 

899 

1,732,390 

196,993 

37,487 

16,013 

6,963 

10,431 

129,212 

23,997 

26,331 

60,785 

34,7.53 

12,618 

46,170 

32,332 

7,817,731 

129,047 


30,778,457       39,068,058 


18,146,794 

519,403 

68,717 

771,216 

17,973 

732,249 

320,348 

185,446 

5U0,458 

1,473,659 

63,102 

59,898 

34,483 

35,351 

52,911 

81,069 

247,780 

48,781 

62,126 

118,086 

191,881 

13,743 

227,234 

38,176 

39,968 

98.582 

27,315 

18,146 

49,566 

8,837 

102,547 

575,654 

106,881 

855,215 
343,543 
342,763 


1003-3. 


United 
Kingdom. 


23,605 
218,954 
287,621 

70,453 

205,944 

172,746 

1,436,969 


7,416,291 

74,356 

74,435 

262,109 

125,350 

96,318 

11,163 

19,077 

262,206 

401,681 

15,125 

25,519 

9,917 

10,621 

9,298 

19,519 

8,971 

686,821 

2,812 

3,796 

1,719,547 

252,897 

34,897 

14,281 

11,420 

14,515 

162,852 

24,046 

9,455 

50,431 

33,424 

22,526 

48,148 

28,151 

9,675,962 

189,733 


37,421,653 


United 
States. 


3,131,481 
1,634,203 
5,506,182 
1,016,107 
621,242 
487,103 
6,413,607 


18,809,925 

598,155 

64,901 

785,886 

28,099 

913,538 

343,242 

198,865 

656,448 

1,573,736 

74,319 

82,428 

48,236 

33,786 

63,206 

111,426 

297,004 

47,846 

70,253 

246,209 

198,623 

14,846 

250,700 

45,302 

46,233 

103,894 

34,667 

22,108 

76,414 

9,147 

108,681 

700,474 

110,896 

1,000,175 
401,884 
471,564 


43,084,273 


The  first  fact  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  fore- 
going table  is  that  the  imports  of  goods  on  which  Canada 
allows  Great  Britain  a  preferential  tariff  of  only  two-thirds 
that  imposed  against  other  coantries  is  greater  from  the 
United  States  than  from  the  mother  country.  The  excess 
was  18,300,000  in  1901-2,  and  $5,600,000  in  1902-3,  an 
apparent  decrease,  as  though  a  change  were  taking  place  in 
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favor  of  Great  Britain.  But  a  different  aspect  is  given  to 
the  matter  if  we  observe  that  of  the  16,600,000  increase  in 
the  importation  of  British  preferential  goods,  more  than 
13,000,000  was  in  textile  goods,  whereas  only  $300,000  of 
the  $4,000,000  increase  of  American  goods  was  in  textiles. 
The  exact  figures  are  appended.  The  textile  goods  included 
in  the  table  are  cotton,  flax,  hemp,  jute,  silk,  and  wool  manu- 
factures, including  carpets,  mats,  rugs,  velvets,  ribbons,  and 
fancy  goods. 

1901-3.  1902-3. 

British.  American.  British.  American. 

All  imports $30,778,457  $39,068,058  $37,421,053  $43,084,273 

Textiles 19,769,119  2,749,186  22,896,500  3,026,838 

other  imports $11,009,3:58  $36,318,872  $14,525,153  $40,057,435 

It  was  a  prosperous  year  for  Canada,  and  the  imports  of 
dry-goods,  in  which  this  country  has  never  competed  seriously 
in  the  export  trade,  were  unusually  large.  If  we  were  also 
to  take  account  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  exti-aordinary 
demand  for  iron  and  steel  in  this  country  for  home  consump- 
tion, Canada  was  forced  to  import  pig-iron,  structural  steel, 
and  similar  articles  from  Europe,  the  increase  of  imports 
from  Great  Britain  would  disappear  almost  completely.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  detailed  table  above  that  $2,400,000  of 
the  $3,500,000  increase  that  is  left  after  textiles  are  subtracted 
is  in  the  single  line  "  other  iron  and  steel." 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
Canada  is  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  just  as  matters  stand ; 
and  does  not  call  for  or  justify  a  breaking-up  of  our  fiscal 
l^olicy  to  improve  the  situation.  If  there  were  absolute  free 
trade  between  the  two  countries  we  might,  and  we  might  not, 
get  the  Canadian  market  for  our  dry-goods.  But  Canada  does 
not  propose  and  will  not  consent,  in  recompense  for  any  con- 
cession we  may  make,  to  abate  her  tariff  even  to  the  33^  per 
cent,  discount  given  to  Great  Britain.  Consequently  we  shall 
not  send  thither  our  cottons  and  woolens  in  large  quantity. 
Nor  shall  we  have  Canadian  trade  in  earthenware  and  china, 
nor  in  umbrellas,  nor  in  other  articles  where  the  taste  for 
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British  goods  is  established.  But  we  do  have  the  Canadian 
trade,  ahnost  the  whole  of  it,  in  furniture  and  in  boots  and 
shoes, — two  of  the  classes  of  merchandise  which  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Whitney  lately  told  the  Boston  Boot  and  Shoe  Club  we 
might  have,  if  we  would  go  in  for  reciprocity  —  as  well  as  in 
hats  and  caps,  metal  goods  of  all  kinds,  carriages,  paper, 
leather,  anil  a  great  variety  of  other  articles. 

The  fact  probably  is  that  those  advocates  of  reciprocity 
with  Canada  who  are  not,  on  general  principles,  free-traders 
are  really  not  aware  how  large  a  share  of  Canadian  trade  this 
country  has  already,  in  spite  of  the  double  tariff  wall. 


CONFERENCE  BETWEEN  WOOL  MANUFACTURERS 
AND  WOOL  GROWERS. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  December,  1903,  a  conference  between 
committees  representing  the  National  Association  of  Wool 
Manufacturers  and  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association 
was  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  Wliat  led  to  the  conference 
and  its  scope  are  set  out  at  length  in  the  secretary's  annual 
report,  printed  in  the  March  number,  and  need  not  be  re- 
peated. Those  who  represented  this  Association  were : 
Messrs.  Charles  H.  Harding,  president,  William  Whitman, 
William  C.  Greene,  John  P.  Wood,  and  John  Bruce  Mc- 
Pherson,  secretary.  The  wool  growers  were  represented  by 
United  States  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren,  president ;  A.  J. 
Knollin,  treasurer;  William  G.  Markham,  and  Fred.  P. 
Johnson,  acting  for  Mortimer  Levering,  secretary. 

The  conference  was  entirely  informal  and  the  gentlemen 
who  spoke  did  so  in  an  off-hand,  extemporaneous  manner, 
with  no  thought  that  their  remarks  would  later  appear  in 
print.  The  conference,  however,  covered  a  number  of  points 
of  such  interest  to  the  members  of  the  two  associations  that  it 
is  deemed  best  to  put  them  into  permanent  form.  It  has 
been  the  policy  pursued  by  all  the  Association's  officers  to 
secure  for  future  reference  all  things,  whether  of  present  or 
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remote  interest  to  the  industry,  which  may  be  useful  or   in- 
structive to  those  following  after  in  the  work. 

To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture some  of  the  explanations  may  seem  elementary  and 
unnecessary,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  gentlemen 
to  whom  they  were  made  were  entirely  unacquainted  with 
the  difficulties  and  technicalities  of  manufacturing,  and  were 
seeking  information  to  enable  them  to  grasp  and  understand 
some  of  the  objections  to  the  Grosvenor  Shoddy  Bill.  Upon 
motion  of  Mr.  Harding,  Senator  Warren  was  unanimously 
chosen  chairman  of  the  conference,  and  Mr.  McPherson,  sec- 
retary. The  latter  was  called  upon  to  give,  in  a  general  way, 
the  substance  of  the  correspondence  which  preceded  the  con- 
ference, and  at  its  conclusion  the  various  matters  were  dis- 
cussed as  follows : 

Morning  Session. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  We  have  had  no  time  for  mutual  considera- 
tion of  the  Grosvenor  bill,  or  any  of  the  other  questions  which 
might  be  of  interest  to  the  two  ])arties  of  us  here.  I  have  looked 
over  the  bill  myself,  but  expecting  those  gentlemen  who  are  with 
me  would  be  most  likely  to  be  provided  with  the  facts  and  the 
principles  which  would  govern  the  weavers  in  the  use  of  all  sorts 
of  materials,  I  have  given  my  attention  to  only  a  small  number 
of  the  difficulties  this  bill  might  cause  for  the  knitters.  We  have 
a  great  many  knitters  in  our  Association,  and  there  are  a  great 
many  in  the  United  States  who  are  not  members  of  our  Associa- 
tion, but  belong  to  their  own,  the  Knitters'  Association. 

But  the  question  on  my  mind  has  been,  first,  as  to  the  adapta- 
bility of  this  bill  as  it  now  stands,  because  of  what  seems  to  be  a 
want  of  clearness  as  to  the  definition  of  pure  wool ;  and  also  the 
fact  that  the  administration  of  a  law  such  as  this  would  involve 
a  great  many  situations  for  which,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  impossi- 
ble to  provide. 

The  feeling  we  have  in  our  Association,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not 
a  disposition  to  antagonize  the  bill  or  its  principle.  That  is,  I 
do  not  know  that  anybody  in  our  Association  has  the  slightest 
objection  to  a  buyer  having  absolutely  correct  knowledge  as  to 
what  he  is  getting,  and  anything  we  may  say  in  criticism  of  this 
bill  must  be  taken  with  this  understanding. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  We  seem  to  be  in  line  and  in  accord,  then, 
thus  far.  The  bill  is  not  a  product,  directly,  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  proper.  We  have  a  National  Live  Stock 
Association,  which  includes  those  interested  in  horses,  cattle,  and 
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sheep ;  then  we  have  a  National  Wool  Growers'  Association, 
which  has  old  members,  like  yourself  on  that  side,  and  Mr. 
Markham  on  the  other  side  of  our  committee  table,  which  dates 
back  to  a  period  directly  following  the  Civil  War  in  the  '60's. 
There  is  also  a  cattle  association  —  the  Western  Cattle  Associa- 
tion—  which  is  comprised  of  cattlemen  alone,  and  while  the 
cattlemen  have  an  association  by  themselves,  and  the  sheepmen 
by  themselves,  there  is  also  this  National  Live  Stock  Association, 
combining  the  two  interests.  Now,  this  National  Association 
provided  itself  with  quite  a  respectable  sum  for  expenses,  and 
thought  it  necessary,  in  protecting  its  interests,  to  provide  itself 
with  counsel  here  at  the  Capital  City,  as  well  as  at  one  or  two 
points  west.  And  through  representations  made  by  sheepmen  to 
some  extent,  but  more  largely  by  consumers  in  general,  that  we 
were  being  imposed  upon  by  "  cheap  John  "  clothing,  from  which 
imposition  the  cattlemen  suffered  as  well  as  the  sheepmen,  the 
Association  has  been  brought  to  feel  very  strongly  inclined 
toward  some  line  of  protection,  in  some  way,  to  consumers  against 
frauds  in  cloths  and  clothing.  I  think  the  feeling  has  been 
greatly  accentuated  by  tlie  passage  of  the  oleomargarine  bill.  Of 
course,  we  all  understood  how  drastic  that  measure  was  in  its 
terms,  and  how  many  there  were  who  considered  it,  and  now 
consider  it,  unconstitutional ;  in  fact,  it  has  been  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  has  been  argued,  and  is  now  under  considera- 
tion by  that  Court.  We  do  not  know,  of  course,  how  the  case 
will  be  decided. 

Well,  this  slioddy  bill  followed  the  oleomargarine  enactment. 
Immediately  after  the  introduction  of  the  bill  (introduced  in  the 
House  alone  because,  being  a  kind  of  revenue  bill,  it  must,  under 
the  Constitution,  originate  in  the  House — though  a  similar  bill 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Clark  of  Montana,  but 
not  taken  up  by  committee  on  the  ground  that  the  matter  should 
be  first  acted  upon  in  the  House)  and  after  the  bill  had  gone  to 
committee  in  the  House,  Mr.  North,  who  was  then  your  secretary, 
made  a  personal  call  upon  me,  and  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
bill  was  impracticable  and  dangerous.  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  counsel  for  the  Live  Stock  Association  —  Mr.  Springer,  who 
has  lately  died  —  to  Mr.  North's  views,  and  a  different  bill  was 
drawn.  I  cannot  say  whether  this  was  the  result  of  the  objections 
which  were  brought  out  in  conversation  then,  or  not,  but  another 
bill  was  introduced,  late  in  the  session,  and  a  hearing  was  had  by  a 
sub-committee  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  at 
which  Mr.  Springer  addressed  the  committee  at  some  length.  I 
was  asked  to  attend  the  meeting.  When  Judge  Springer  got 
through,  the  time  had  very  nearly  expired  —  it  was  perhaps  live  or 
six  minutes  before  twelve  when  he  finished  ;  he  had  been  asked 
a  great  many  questions,  and  had  been  compelled  to  take  most  of 
the  time.  In  the  five  or  six  minutes  wdiich  were  left  for  me,  I 
endorsed  most  heartily  the  project  —  that  is,  the  idea  or  principle 
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of  protection  against  fraud  —  and  asked  that  the  bill  might  be 
considered  ;  and  if  it  was  not  a  bill  wliich  was  practicable,  that 
they  endeavor  to  make  it  so.  And  there  tlie  matter  dropped,  so 
far  as  the  Congress  was  concerned. 

Now,  this  matter  has  been  talked  of,  I  understand,  in  various 
county  and  State  associations  of  wool  men,  without  their  knowing 
—  as  they  cannot  know  —  anything,  or  not  much,  at  least,  of  the 
technique  of  wool  in  its  manufacture ;  and  they  have  expressed 
earnestness  about  the  matter.  They  approach  it  something  like 
this :  There  seems  to  be  legislation  for  everybody  else  but  the 
wool  man  ;  the  farmer  who  has  a  cow  is  protected,  and  a  poor 
devil  cannot  even  buy  a  pound  of  cheap  butter,  or  oleomargarine 
to  take  the  place  of  butter,  which  is  good  to  eat,  unless  he  gets  it 
white  like  lard,  while  the  butter  man  can  color  the  butter  of  his 
manufacture  as  he  pleases.  That  is,  the  manufacturer  of  butter 
is  not  only  allowed  to  color  his  product  as  he  sees  fit,  but  is 
allowed  also  to  prevent  the  other  fellow  from  using  coloring 
matter. 

And  while  the  wool  manufacturers  can  have  no  possible  blame 
in  the  matter  of  the  hardships  of  the  oleomargarine  bill,  —  or 
what  are  considered  hardships  by  those  who  opposed  it,  —  I  am 
endeavoring  to  show  what  we  meet  with  from  the  wool-growers 
when  making  comparisons. 

You  take  it  in  the  western  country,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
where  men  are  engaged  in  large  numbers  in  railroad  camps,  or 
logging  camps,  or  sheep-herders'  dug-outs,  often  in  the  mountains 
where  supplies  cannot  be  had  frequently,  they  want  oleomarga- 
rine. Orders  come  into  my  office  from  men  who  will  want  two 
pounds  of  butter  and  ten  of  oleomargarine,  —  the  butter  for  quick 
consumption,  and  the  oleomargarine  to  last  through  the  balance 
of  the  month,  —  the  fact  being  that  the  butter  becomes  spoiled 
right  away  with  the  odors  from  onions,  cabbage,  or  whatever  they 
may  be  cooking  about  the  camp,  and  from  the  natural  impurities 
which  surround  a  life  of  that  kind,  and  they  take  oleomargarine, 
which  does  not  absorb  such  odors,  as  a  matter  of  choice.  But 
then  comes  the  hardship  that  they  cannot  have  it  colored  to  look 
like  butter. 

Consumers  have  to  take  clothing  dro|)ping  to  pieces  on  account 
of  fraudulent  impositions  in  the  way  of  shoddy,  flocks,  etc.,  in  it; 
and  the}^  are  appealing  for  relief  in  some  direction,  naturally 
turning  to  those  they  think  most  interested  in  the  subject  —  and 
they  are  the  wool-growers. 

Now,  those  of  us  who  have  been  in  the  business  of  growing 
wool  for  a  long  time,  and  know  all  the  hardships  of  the  business, 
appreciate  that  our  interests  are  along  the  same  lines  as  those  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  that  we  cannot  very  well  run  in  antago- 
nism. They  should  be  along  the  lines  of  harmony  instead  of 
antagonism.  There  is  a  big  pressure  by  some  classes  of  people 
upon  this  question,  and  it  is  a  hard  one  to  legislate  upon,  and 
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great  doubts  exist  in  our  minds  as  to  just  how  we  may  shape  such 
desired  legislation.  I  have  brought  the  question  of  oleomarga- 
rine in  here  simply  as  a  matter  of  comparison.     It  is  our  desire 

—  the  officers  and  members  of  tlie  National  Wool  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation—  to  learn  from  the  woolen  manufacturers  just  exactly 
how  they  view  this  legislation,  and  whether  they  object  to  it  in 
toto,  or  whether  they  object  to  it  as  it  has  been  presented,  and 
have  some  substitute  to  offer,  or  whether  it  is  possible,  from  their 
point  of  view,  to  secure  legislation  that  will  not  be  harmful  to 
them,  and  will  be  beneficial  to  the  grower,  or  better  yet,  beneficial 
to  both,  so  we  can  move  along  harmonious  lines,  which  we,  on 
our  side  of  the  house,  want  to  maintain.  I  say  very  frankly  to 
the  wool-growers,  and  to  you,  I  do  not  want  to  be  driven  to  a  point 
where  we  have  got  to  differ  radically  upon  legislation  that  is  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  the  woolen  interest,  because  it  is  all  one 
interest  —  that  of  the  wool-grower  and  of  the  wool  manufacturer 

—  the  only  difference  being —  or  that  we  ought  to  have  —  is  that 
one  has  something  to  sell,  and  the  other  something  to  buy ;  and 
that  difference  exists,  of  course,  in  trade  the  world  over.  There 
should  be  simply  friendly  strife  —  of  one  to  see  how  low  he  can 
buy,  and  of  the  other  to  see  how  high  he  can  sell. 

Mr.  Johnson.  —  Mr.  President,  if  you  are  through  I  want  to 
say  a  few  words  to  the  gentlemen  in  regard  to  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  as  we  on  this  side  understand  it.  Up  to 
last  spring  the  organization  was  very  much  the  same  as  when 
formed  in  1865.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Kansas  City  at  that  time 
(last  winter),  it  was  decided  that  the  organization  could  be  broad- 
ened out  a  very  great  deal  by  taking  in,  in  addition  to  individual 
members,  full  organizations  of  wool-growers  througliout  the 
country,  both  local  and  State.  The  constitution  and  by-laws  have 
been  so  amended  since  that  time,  and  quite  a  number  of  organi- 
zations scattered  through  the  United  States  have  been  taken  into 
the  National  Association,  so  that  at  tlie  present  time  it  may  be 
said  that  the  Association  is  more  national  in  its  representation 
than  ever  before.  And  in  regard  to  this  meeting,  ^Ir.  North,  in 
his  very  admirable  paper  read  before  our  Association  last  Jan- 
uary, advanced  a  number  of  important  matters  which  we  tliought 
might  be  of  interest  to  our  Association ;  and  there  seemed  to  be 
a  general  feeling,  not  only  in  our  Association,  but  in  yours  as 
well,  that  the  two  associations  should  get  closer  together  — 
our  interests  are  very  nearly  identical  along  almost  every  line, 
and  this  shoddy  bill  was  simply  mentioned  as  one  of  the  proposi- 
tions we  might  discuss  if  we  should  get  together. 

I  wish  to  say  in  regard  to  shoddy  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
sentiment  —  especially  in  the  west,  how  far  east  it  goes  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  know  it  is  in  the  west — that  we  should  liave  some 
"  shoddy  legislation,"  as  they  call  it.  The  rank  and  file  know 
nothing  about  the  innintur  of  such  legislation  and  care  less. 
Any  kind  of   reasonable  measure  that  would  benefit    the  wool 
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industry  in  any  way,  and  not  injure  the  manufacturers'  interests, 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  rank  and  file,  but  there  is  a  feeling 
that  there  should  be  some  legislation  adopted.  They  have  been 
educated  to  this  idea,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  want 
to  discuss  this  matter.  As  Senator  Warren  says,  we  are  not  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  tlie  legislation  as  it  has  been  presented. 
That  particular  end  of  the  proposition  we  had  nothing  to  say 
about. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  I  have  been  quite  willing,  if  you  gentlemen 
could  afford  us  a  little  time,  to  meet  in  a  social  way  with  you,  and 
see  if  there  are  any  other  items  which  we  want  to  discuss  to  the 
betterment  of  either  one  or  both  of  our  interests,  or  whether  there 
is  any  legislation  we  want  to  oppose,  or  any  we  want  to  introduce 
or  forward  :  whether  we  shall  be  "  stand-patters,"  or  whether  we 
shall  stand  for  reciprocity,  free  trade,  or  tariff  for  revenue  only. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  think  a  conversation  of  this  kind  is  much 
better  for  our  Association  than  a  repetition  of  the  experiences 
Messrs.  Markham,  Whitman,  and  I  have  had  in  past  years.  If 
we  can  approach  questions  from  this  point  of  view,  where  a  small 
number  of  persons  can  get  at  the  facts,  1  am  sure  our  people  will 
be  very  much  better  satisfied. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  Practically,  what  do  you  gentlemen  think  about 
it  ?  What  legislation  shall  we  have  ?  Shall  we  have  any  legis- 
lation at  all  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  frank  about  it, 
and  I  suppose,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Markham,  I  am  the 
oldest  man  here.  I  have  had  the  longest  experience,  and  most 
varied  experience,  probably,  of  any  man  in  this  country  in  my 
business.  As  Mr.  Markham  will  remember,  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  at  this  time,  we  had  a  conference  up  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  and  I  believe  I  have  attended  every  conference  since  that 
time,  in  some  capacity  or  other.  My  name  now  stands  first  on 
the  list  of  members  of  our  executive  committee. 

Now,  I  want  to  tell  you  the  facts  about  mixed  goods.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  manufactures  of  woolen  goods  in  the  United 
States  may  be  said  to  be  mixed  goods.  The  chief  mixtures  used  are 
silk,  linen,  jute,  hemp,  shoddy  (so-called),  and  cotton.  Cotton  is 
the  principal  fiber  that  is  mixed  with  wool.  When  I  was  a  boy,  all 
of  the  underclotliing  worn  by  men  and  women  for  winter  wear,  or 
nearly  all,  was  woolen  underclothing.  Now  the  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  underclothing  worn  by  men  and  women  is  cotton  — 
made  wholly  from  cotton ;  but  there  is  a  very  large  proportion 
made  of  mixed  wool  and  cotton.  If  you  go  into  any  lumber  camp 
and  look  at  the  shirts  which  the  men  wear  there  in  the  winter 
time  you  will  find  very  little  wool  in  them.  Some  are  occasion- 
ally very  heavy  and  very  warm,  but  there  is  very  little  wool. 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  other  materials  in  conjunction 
with  wool  has  increased,  so  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  has 
increased  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people   for  cheap  clothing. 
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Cotton  is  the  principal  article  used  with  wool  because  it  is  so 
cheap  and  because  it  is  so  good.  There  is  no  fiber  in  the  world 
conaparable  with  cotton  for  clothing  for  mankind.  Wool  is  used 
only  in  cold  climates  to  any  great  extent,  but  cotton  is  used  in 
every  climate,  and  in  every  country,  and  for  almost  every  pur- 
pose ;  and  in  nearly  all  countries  the  use  of  cotton  clothing  far 
exceeds,  of  course,  the  use  of  woolen  clothing. 

The  great  demand  of  the  people  is  to  have  clothing  at  a  low 
price.  Woolen  clothing  can  only  be  produced  at  a  low  price  by 
using  some  cheaper  fiber  to  mix  with  it  to  give  it  weight.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  car  in  which  you  came  over  here.  The  seats 
were  upholstered  with  plush.  Probably  the  surface  of  the  same 
was  mohair,  but  the  warp  was  cotton.  The  curtains  and  hang- 
ings were  probably  made  of  mixtures  —  cotton  or  hemp  ;  jute  is 
used  very  largely,  and  in  nearly  all  of  the  upholstered  goods 
consumed  in  the  world,  where  there  is  any  wool  at  all,  it  is  used 
for  the  most  part  in  connection  with  some  other  fiber. 

Now,  there  is  sometliing  wrong,  I  think,  in  the  principle  of  un- 
dertaking to  i)rohibit  by  law  the  \ise  of  shoddy.  That  is  what 
this  bill  means  —  to  make  the  use  of  shoddy  or  mixing  materials 
so  restricted  as  to  make  it  practically  impossible  for  a  manufac- 
turer to  carry  on  his  business. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  That  impossibility  would  be  because  the 
mixture  was  known  by  means  of  the  marking  of  the  goods  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  No  ;  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  do  it. 
There  is  an  entire  misconception  as  to  what  shoddy  is.  I  can 
tell  you  this :  In  the  present  age  we  ought  to  make  use  of  all 
wastes;  that  is  really  true  economy  —  to  make  use  of  wastes. 

Now,  this  cover  on  the  table  is  undoubtedly  all  wool.  Now, 
you  take  this  cover,  which  is  sup[)osed  to  be  all  wool  (I  do  not 
know  whetlier  it  is  or  not,  but  think  it  is).  After  I  get  through 
with  it,  I  give  it  away ;  tlien  some  other  fellow  uses  it,  until  it 
finally  gets  to  a  point  where  it  can  no  longer  be  used  in  its  i)res- 
ent  form.  Then  it  can  be  put  through  a  mechanical  process,  retain- 
ing its  same  original  properties,  and  used  in  tlie  manufacture  of 
heavy  overcoats,  to  give  warmth  and  weight ;  and  this  is  some- 
thing which  the  nation  ought  to  cultivate,  rather  tlian  prohibit.  I 
believe,  myself,  in  the  theory  held  by  all  economic  thinkers,  that 
we  ought  to  try  to  conserve  and  make  use  of  all  wastes  of  the 
world,  letting  nothing  go  to  waste. 

In  my  own  case,  and  Mr.  Harding  has  also  had  the  experience, 
I  will  tell  you  what  has  come  into  recent  use  witli  us  in  a  large 
way.  We  used  to  scour  the  wool  which  we  got  from  Wyoming 
by  using  soap,  lots  of  alkali  and  water,  and  cleansed  it  in  tliat 
way,  and  the  waste  liquors  were  allowed  to  escape  and  go  into 
the  rivers  and  pollute  the  streams.  As  the  country  became  more 
thickly  populated,  this  became  very  objectionable.  Now,  in  cleans- 
ing tlie  wool  we  start  the  grease  with  naphtlia;  the  natural  grease 
in  the  wool,  after  being  removed,  is  used —  sold  especially  to  places 
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in  the  West  for  a  great  variety  of  pvirposes,  one  being  in  the  finish- 
ing of  leather.  So  that  is  saved.  The  grease  is  ont,  but  the  dirt 
remains.  Then  the  wool  is  put  through  a  bath  of  hot  water,  and 
the  natural  potash  in  the  wool  furnishes  the  suds  to  remove  the 
dirt  from  it.  So  practically  nothing  goes  down  the  stream.  I 
think  that  is  not  only  a  good  business  proposition  for  the  com- 
pany which  I  represent,  but  I  believe  I  am  doing  a  public  service, 
first,  in  saving  the  streams  from  pollution,  and  second,  in  saving 
to  the  community  what  was  before  thrown  away.  So  I  think 
there  is  an  entire  misconception  in  regard  to  the  use  of  shoddy, 
because  shoddy  is  what  is  aimed  at  more,  probably,  than  any 
other  mixture. 

Mr.  Wakren.  —  Let  me  interrupt  you  just  a  moment.  I  admit 
I  have  heard  remarks  from  wool  men  in  times  past  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  tlie  sole  desire  was  to  raise  the  price  of  wool,  no 
matter  what  became  of  the  consiimer  ;  but  I  believe  now  that  all 
of  those  who  understand  this  question  at  all,  on  the  wool-grow- 
ers' side,  are  not  desirous  of  prohibiting  tlie  use  of  shoddy,  and 
thereby  sending  the  price  of  the  wool  product  skyward,  so 
much  as  of  having  the  manufactured  product  sold  on  its  merits, 
so  tliat  wheu  a  person  desires  to  buy  an  all-wool  article,  and  does 
buy  au  all-wool  article,  the  grower  of  wool  does  not  suffer  from  a 
substitute  product  being  sold  the  consumer  which  does  not  give 
satisfaction.  You  may  be  right  as  to  what  the  result  of  the  bill 
might  be,  but  what  we  want  to  get  at  is,  whether  there  can  be 
perfect  freedom  on  the  manufacturers'  side,  so  that,  when  an  imi- 
tation is  sold  as  a  real  woolen  article,  it  will  not  redound  to  the 
loss  of  the  wool-grower.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  what  you 
were  saying. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  I  say  that  I  believe  shoddy  to  be  nothing 
but  wool.  That  is  all  in  the  world  it  is  ;  it  is  broken  fibers  of 
wool.  It  can't  be  anything  else  ;  in  the  way  it  is  made  all  foreign 
substance  is  eliminated. 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  so  much  into  the  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  this  bill  as  I  do  to  deal  Avith  what  I  call  the  genera] 
principle  of  attempting  to  restrict  the  use  of  substitutes  for  wool, 
or  the  use  of  materials  in  connection  with  wool.  You  know  I 
believe  in  it.  I  believe  that  in  the  case  of  underwear,  for  instance, 
the  mixture  of  cotton  with  the  wool  makes  the  garment  very 
much  better.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  truth  of  that  state- 
ment. The  cotton  takes  away  just  so  much  of  the  shrinking 
properties  of  the  wool.  I  daresay  some  of  you  gentlemen  can 
remember  how  it  used  to  be  in  old  times,  when  so  much  care  had 
to  be  taken  in  the  washing  of  your  undergarments  in  order  to 
prevent  their  shrinking;  and  if  care  was  not  taken,  they  would 
not  go  on  when  you  wanted  to  wear  them  again. 

I  have  not  prepared  myself  to  talk  to  you  with  any  degree  of 
consecutiveness.  I  do  not  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
people  want  any  legislation  in  regard  to  shoddy  or  mixed  goods. 
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In  the  next  place,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  prepare 
a  bill  which  it  would  be  practicable  to  ynit  into  operation.  Third, 
the  political  element  enters  into  this  thing  to  a  large  extent,  and 
the  tariff  on  our  goods  and  on  our  wools  hinges  largely  upon  poli- 
tics. The  senator  knows  that  better  than  I  do.  This  bill  pro- 
poses to  place  the  manufacture  of  all  mixed  woolen  goods  under 
the  control  of  the  internal  revenue  officers.  It  proposes  to  place 
a  tax  upon  men  engaged  in  such  an  industry,  and  a  tax  upon 
everybody  who  deals  in  such  fabrics,  wholesale  and  retail  —  upon 
every  man  who  manufactures  garments  for  the  public. 

As  regards  foreign  goods,  there  is  no  such  restriction  proposed, 
but  those  who  import  goods  must  go  to  the  custom-house,  to  the 
appraiser's  department,  and  label  the  goods  there,  and  give  the 
percentage  of  the  different  materials  from  which  the  goods  are 
made.  Now,  that  would  be  impossible.  In  order  to  determine 
the  percentage  of  different  materials  made  into  the  goods,  they 
would  have  to  be  chemically  analyzed,  and  then  the  analysis 
would  give  only  approximate,  not  accurate,  information.  I  would 
not  undertake  to  give  the  percentage  of  materials  in  my  mixed 
goods  after  they  are  manufactured.  In  mixed  goods  I  cannot  tell, 
after  they  are  finished,  what  proportion  is  pure  wool,  and  what 
proportion  is  not  pure  wool,  because  in  every  process  of  manu- 
facture the  proportions  change.  If  you  put  in  certain  percentages 
when  you  start  —  say  fifty  per  cent,  pure  wool  and  fifty  per  cent, 
shoddy  — the  shoddy  would  gradually  disappear  in  each  process  of 
manufacture.  And  then,  how  could  you  tag  a  piece  of  merchandise 
so  it  could  be  traced  ?  I  manufacture  ten  tliousand  pieces  of 
these  goods  —  anywhere  from  four  to  ten  thousand,  according  to 
the  number  of  looms  at  work  — and  how  would  it  be  possible  to 
tag  any  of  them  so  they  could  be  traced  to  the  consumer  ?  Wliat 
could  be  done  to  insure  us  tliat  tlie  tags  would  not  be  removed  ? 
It  would  be  impossible. 

Now,  here  is  a  range  of  goods  (showing  samples),  only  a  small 
part  of  the  kinds  1  manufacture.  Here  is  a  piece  of  goods  which 
is  used  in  making  rain-proof  garments  ;  it  is  nearly  all  pure 
worsted  ;  the  white  in  it,  or  what  appears  to  be  white,  is  a  white 
cotton  thread  —  more  valuable  than  woolen,  because  it  costs  more 
per  pound.  The  material  is  made  from  worsted  yarn,  but  the 
cotton  thread  is  twisted  around  in  the  warp,  to  produce  a  pleas- 
ing effect  in  the  finished  cloth.  It  is  all  white  when  woven  ; 
the  wool  takes  the  dye  and  the  cotton  does  not. 

The  price  of  the  cotton  thread  was  given  as  $1.00  a  pound  ;  of 
the  worsted  80  cents.  Other  samples  were  submitted  and  de- 
scribed as  to  relative  proportions  of  wool  and  cotton. 

The  question  was  asked  whether  prejudice  would  always  exist 
in  the  public  mind  against  mixtures  of  other  fibers  with  wool,  and 
the  following  reply  was  made  by  Mr.  Wood : 

Only  in  so  far  as  the  mixture  is  with  a  cheaper  material. 
When  the  mixture  is   with  a  more  costly  fabric,  such  as  silk, 
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it  probably  would  not  prejudice  the  mind ;  but  when  the  substance 
is  popularly  known  to  be  less  expensive,  as  cotton,  there  would 
probably  be  prejudice.  Take,  for  instance,  the  sample  of  rain- 
coating.  The  cotton  thread  shown  you,  costing  $1.00  a  pound, 
was  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  a  pattern  effect ;  yet  the  fact  that 
that  cloth  contained  cotton,  even  though  it  made  the  fabric  more 
costly,  would  be  prejudicial  in  the  minds  of  the  consumers. 

Mr.  Warren.  — You  think  the  ordinary  consumer  would  asso- 
ciate "cotton"  with  the  price  of  that  material  as  commonly 
quoted  (from  6  cents  to  8  cents  per  pound),  as  compared  with  the 
price  of  wool  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  —  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  There  is  a  question  in  my  mind,  though, 
whether  another  effect  would  not  follow  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation.  That  is,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  product  which 
comes  from  your  wool  which  Avill  not  bear  the  definition  of  "  pure 
wool,"  and,  therefore,  would  have  to  be  specified  on  the  tag. 
Some  term  it  shoddy,  or  the  equivalent ;  and  it  would  so  reduce 
the  selling  value  of  goods  as  to  react  on  the  price  of  the  pure 
wool.  Under  this  act  there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  your 
wool  which  would  not  stand  the  definition  of  pure  wool,  which 
would  be  immediately  stigmatized  by  the  tagging,  and  thus  the 
wool  would  become  of  so  much  less  value  to  the  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  I  have  shown  you  these  samples  that  you 
might  see  a  very  small  number  of  an  infinite  variety  of  effects 
which  are  produced  by  mixing  different  fibers  together,  and  in 
that  way  to  show  you  the  ramifications  of  any  bill  of  this  kind  in 
the  various  articles  of  manufacture.  Some  one  has  said  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  pure  wool.  There  is  no  wool  grown  any- 
where in  the  world  which  is  not  mixed  with  vegetable  matter  and 
remains  so,  even  when  scoured,  and  this  has  to  be  taken  out 
in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Nearly  all  wool  is  put  through  a 
sulphuric  acid  bath  to  destroy  the  vegetable  matter. 

Mr.  Wood. —  Under  such  a  law,  men's  wear,  and  blankets, 
ladies'  goods,  all  carpets,  all  covers,  and  all  draperies  would  have 
to  be  tagged.  The  demands  of  art  alone  require  the  use  of 
a  great  many  sorts  of  things  besides  wool  in  fabrics,  the  base  of 
which  is  wool.  In  all  the  samples  which  Mr.  Whitman  has 
shown  you,  the  mixture  of  other  things  with  wool  was  for  motives 
of  art,  and  to  get  particular  effects.  In  considering  the  difficul- 
ties this  legislation  would  bring  about,  we  are  going  into  fields 
more  vast  than  even  tliose  in  daily  touch  Avith  the  business  can 
realize  without  much  thought.  But  the  essential  point  is  this  : 
Nobody  pays  the  price  of  all-wool  fabric  when  he  buys  cotton. 
All  the  way  from  Mr.  Whitman's  mill  down  to  the  consumer 
every  purchaser  gets  what  he  pays  for. 

Mr.  Knollin  asked  Mr.  Whitman  to  explain  why  it  was  impos- 
sible to  tell  the  percentages  of  different  materials  in  fabrics.  Mr. 
Whitman  replied  that  the  wastes  were  in  different   proportions ; 
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that  the  fibers  would  waste  in  different  proportions  in  the  scour- 
ing, combing,  fulling,  and  every  process  used  in  manufacture. 

Mr.  Wood.  —  The  disadvantage  to  the  manufacturer  is  this  : 
Suppose  he  is  making  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  base  of  which  is  strong 
cotton  warp  and  the  woof  is  yarn  made  from  various  wool  sub- 
stitutes known  as  shoddy,  which  is  capable  of  very  heavy  fulling. 
Now  a  manufacturer  of  such  fabric  could  easily  ascertain  at  the 
beginning  what  proportion  of  cotton  yarn  and  of  wool  yarn  he 
was  using,  but  after  the  process  of  fulling  he  could  not  ascertain  ; 
there  would  be  no  waste  of  the  cotton,  but  a  great  waste  of  the 
wool. 

Mr.  Wood  was  asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of  "  fulling."  He 
told  the  process  of  cleansing,  shrinking,  and  thickening  cloth  by  ap- 
plications of  water,  heat,  and  pressure  ;  that  the  amount  of  fulling 
is  dependent  upon  the  length  of  time  spent  in  running  the  cloth 
through  the  water  ;  and  that  the  longer  the  cloth  is  fulled,  the 
more  waste  there  is  from  it.  One  could  readily  see  that,  with 
the  large  waste  of  wool  and  none  of  cotton  when  the  fabric  is 
finished,  a  proportion  which  might  have  been  fifty  per  cent,  and 
fifty  per  cent,  in  the  beginning  could  easily  become  seventy  per 
cent,  cotton  and  thirty  per  cent,  wool  in  the  finished  cloth.  A 
manufacturer  might  honestly  tag  his  fabric  as  containing  fifty 
per  cent,  cotton  and  fifty  per  cent,  wool,  that  being  the  amount 
of  each  first  put  into  the  cloth,  but  finally  the  cloth  would  reach 
the  internal  revenue  officers.  Tliey  would  put  a  piece  of  it  in  a 
caustic  solution  and  boil  it,  and  find  the  percentage  to  be  seventy 
and  thirty ;  then  a  prosecution  against  the  manufacturer  would 
follow  for  wilful  misrepresentation,  and  he  would  have  to 
prove  how  the  difference  came  about. 

Mr.  Whitman.  — I  haven't  much  more  to  say,  but  I  do  want  to 
say  something  about  the  general  policy  of  legislation  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Johnson.  —  I  notice  that  you  have  not  stated  yet  —  and  I 
have  been  listening  ver}'  closely  —  whether  in  your  opinion  it  is 
possible  to  devise  any  kind  of  a  bill  covering  any  of  the  points  in 
this  shoddy  business  which  would  be  practicable  or  of  benefit  in 
any  way. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  Of  beneiit  to  whom  ? 

Mr.  Johnson. — To  the  wool  men  and  to  the  community  at 
large. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  I  have  studied  the  matter  pretty  carefully, 
and  I  do  not  know  any  way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Johnson.  —  Undoubtedly  it  is  sentiment,  and  purely  senti- 
ment, which  causes  the  people  west  to  favor  some  legislation  that 
can  be  called  "  shoddy  legislation."  I  have  studied  over  this 
thing  a  great  deal,  too,  and  I  haven't  been  able  to  decide  in  my 
own  mind  whether  there  is  any  way,  or  whether  there  is  not. 
Of  course  I  don't  know  enough  about  the  manufacturers'  end  of 
it.  But  in  reading  I  have  come  across  a  number  of  arguments 
against  the  bill  which  1  was  unable  to  answer. 
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Mr.  Wood. —  I  think  it  is  possible  to  enact  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Whitman. —  In  the  tirst  place,  if  this  were  brought  to  the 
attention  of  our  manufacturers,  they  would  all  be  opposed  to  it. 
And  I  think,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  will  be  opposed  to 
any  kind  of  restrictive  legislation  whatever.  I  am  quite  sure  all 
dealers  in  woolen  goods  would  also  be.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  prac- 
ticable thing,  and  even  if  it  were  practicable,  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  do  any  good.  We  have  got  to  make  cheap  clothing  for  tlie 
people  who  want  it.  I  can  tell  you,  as  a  manufacturer  of  goods,  that 
we  have  trials  and  tribulations  enough,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry 
to  have  to  tag  every  piece  of  goods  which  goes  out  of  my  ware- 
liouse,  to  say  whether  it  is  pure  wool,  all  wool,  or  mixed  fabric. 
What  would  you  think  of  legislation  which  would  say  to  the  cot- 
ton manufacturers :  You  must  not  make  any  cotton  goods  and  put 
in  silk  with  the  cotton ;  you  must  designate  tliose  as  mixed  goods  ; 
or,  if  you  put  in  wool  with  the  cotton,  you  must  call  them  mixed 
goods.  I  want  to  say  frankly,  and  I  believe  I  echo  the  senti- 
ment of  the  majority  of  woolen  manufacturers  in  the  country, — 
and  I  think  I  am  in  close  touch  with  the  manufacturing  trade 
and  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  the  United  States  from  one 
end  to  the  other  —  any  measure  of  this  kind  would  meet  with 
almost  universal  reprobation,  and  I  am,  myself,  absolutely 
opposed  to  any  legislation  restricting  the  use  of  shoddy,  because 
1  believe  it  to  be  the  best  thing  that  it  is  possible  to  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  heavy  woolen  goods,  to  give  cheap  clothing  to  the 
people. 

Mr.  Markham. — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Whitman  wliether  he 
thinks  there  is  any  large  amount  of  clothing  made  that  is  repre- 
sented as  all-wool,  and  is  like  all-wool  goods,  which  is  made  largely 
of  shoddy,  that  is,  a  large  amount  of  shoddy  enters  into  it  very 
greatly,  to  the  detriment  of  the  goods  and  the  purchaser,  because 
the  goods  are  sold  to  him  for  all-wool.  He  believes  he  is  getting 
all-wool  and  a  substantial  cloth,  while  in  reality  it  is  so  mixed 
with  shoddy  as  to  make  it  very,  very  much  less  desirable  cloth, 
and  less  useful.  Now,  don't  you  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
cloth  and  clothing  sold  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Whitman. — I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  sold  as  all-wool 
cloth  that  does  contain  shoddy,  but  I  do  not  think  that  hurts  the 
cloth  any.  Manufacturers  put  slioddy  into  cloth  to  add  weight 
and  warmth,  and  it  is  put  in  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not  hurt 
the  cloth ;  it  only  makes  a  cheaper  cloth  than  where  all  "  pure 
wool"  is  used.  Cloth  containing  shoddy  is  not  absolutely  as  good 
as  that  made  purely  of  Ohio  wool,  of  course,  and  any  reputable 
manufacturer  or  dealer  would  not  make  such  claim.  In  felted 
goods  and  heavy  goods  we  have  to  use  materials  which  will  give 
weight  to  the  cloth.  If  you  get  a  cheap  garment  and  pay  a  low 
price  for  it,  you  can't  expect  as  much  as  when  you  get  a  good 
garment  at  the  right  price.  In  either  case,  there  is  no  harm  done 
to  anybody. 
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Mr.  Markham.  —  We  labor  under  the  impression  —  and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  people  of  the  country  labor  under  the 
impression  —  that  all-wool  goods  would  be  very  much  more 
serviceable  and  desirable  than  goods  mixed  with  certain  sorts  of 
shoddy.  There  is  no  one  advocating  this  bill  who  cares  espe- 
cially about  the  mixtures  of  cotton  and  silk,  and  all  those  things. 
But  all  of  us  have  an  idea  that  all-wool  goods  are  more  service- 
able, and  we  have  an  idea  tliat  there  is  a  great  deal  of  goods  sold 
to  the  people  that  are  made  up  of  a  class  of  shoddy  which  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  goods  and  to  their  wearing  qualities,  and  in 
every  way  makes  those  goods  less  serviceable.  The  thing  this 
bill  was  unquestionably  designed  for  was  simply  to  protect  the 
wearers  of  those  so-called  "  woolen  goods  "  from  the  deception 
which  they  liave  practised  upon  them  in  the  sale  of  shoddy  goods 

—  more  particularly  by  the  retailers.  Of  coiirse,  when  you  go  to 
a  manufacturer  like  Mr.  Whitman,  and  a  great  majority  of  tlie 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country,  they  will  represent  goods 
to  you  to  be  exactly  what  they  are,  and  will  sell  them  for  what 
they  can  afford  to.  lUit  as  the  goods  come  to  the  consumers  all 
through  the  country,  and  especially  through  some  of  the  clothing 
dealers,  we  believe  purchasers  are  imposed  upon,  nnd  to  protect 
them  against  this  imposition  is  all  this  bill  is  aimed  at. 

Mr.  Wakken.  — One  of  the  criticisms  you  make  regarding  the 
bill  is  that  where  it  ought  to  be  the  strongest,  as  applying  to  the 
retailer,  it  is  really  the  weakest.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  Mr. 
Markham's  position  —  that  the  man  wlio  sells  and  per[)etrates  a 
fraud  commits  the  gravest  offence. 

Mr.  Gkeene.  —  I  have  a  piece  of  cloth  here  which  would  per- 
haps be  interesting  in  the  discussion,  because  it  is  made  entirely 
from  waste  (exhibited  a  piece  of  cloth  and  several  envelopes, 
each  one  containing  a  samj)le  of  some  one  material  used  in  tlie 
manufacture  of  the  cloth).  Now,  in  tagging  that  piece  of  goods, 
all  those  materials,  with  their  relative  proportions,  would  have  to 
be  shown. 

Mr.  Greene  was  asked  to  explain  th(>  term  "noils." 

Mr.  Greene.  —  Noils  are  made  in  the  comb  of  the  worsted 
mill.     When  the  wool  is  combed,  it  is  separated  into  two  classes 

—  long  staple  wool,  which  goes  into  tlie  worsted  cloth,  and  short 
staple,  which  is  the  noils.  He  explained  how  tlie  fulling  mill 
shrinks  the  cloth  from  eighty-four  inches  to  tifty-four  inches,  and 
twenty  ])er  cent,  of  the  length,  making  the  cloth  firm  and  warm. 
This  is  frieze,  over-coating,  for  cold  weather  wear.  It  will  last  a 
long  time,  and  will  give  full  satisfaction.  It  is  all  made  of  waste, 
yet  there  is  no  substance  except  wool  in  it.  I  thought  that  per- 
haps at  this  point  a  piece  of  cloth  made  so  very  largely  of  waste 
products  might  be  interesting.  It  is  a  good,  serviceable  thing  — 
wears  well. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  Does  that  fabric  contain  shoddy  ? 
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Mr.  Greene.  —  Yes  ;  if  that  should  be  put  through  a  garnetting 
machine  and  torn  up,  it  would  be  shoddy.  We  use  shoddy  made 
from  cloth  completely  torn  up.     It  is  all  made  of  wool. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  that  product, 
which  is  made  entirely  from  wool,  you  object  to  the  present 
terms  of  the  bill,  because  they  would  require  such  goods  to  be 
tagged ;  because  of  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "  shoddy  "  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  —  Yes ;  I  want  to  be  protected  from  some  other 
manufacturer  who  may  give  the  constituents  of  his  product  in 
different  proportions,  putting  in  more  of  less  valuable  things. 
We  are  protected  at  present  by  the  fact  that  we  have  always  sold 
good  cloth. 

Mr.  Wood.  —  I  think  there  are  a  few  things  in  respect  to 
difference  of  meaning,  which,  if  we  can  only  understand  them, 
would  simplify  matters  somewhat.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
objection  to  a  bill  of  this  kind  because  it  would  betray  some  feat- 
ure of  our  business.  I  guess  I  am  the  nearest  to  a  sinner  of  all 
these  gentlemen  present  who  say  they  do  use  shoddy.  I  do. 
I  manufacture  everything  from  all  new  wool  goods  down  to  those 
which  haven't  a  single  fiber  of  new  wool  in  them.  As  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned,  if  it  were  a  mere  question  of  telling 
our  customers,  or  adding  on  a  bale  of  cloth  what  it  is  composed 
of,  I  wouldn't  have  the  slightest  objection  to  the  bill,  because  we 
do  not  think  anybody  else  can  supply  any  of  the  several  qualities 
on  better  terms  than  we  do,  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear;  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  have.  The  objections  to  the  bill 
must,  then,  be  considered  from  some  other  source,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly pertinent  for  you  to  ask  us,  if  we  have  no  objection  to 
making  known  what  our  fabrics  are  composed  of,  why  should  we 
object  to  a  bill  of  this  kind?  Any  of  us  would  object  to  having 
surveillance  placed  over  our  business.  You  would  not  like  to 
have  officers  of  the  government  come  to  your  ranches,  count  your 
sheep,  and  make  returns,  charging  you  a  hundred  dollars  a  year 
for  the  service,  unless  it  was  necessary. 

In  the  next  place,  as  Mr.  Greene  has  just  said,  until  you  can 
educate  every  buyer  of  a  garment  to  discriminate  one  kind  of 
cloth  from  another,  distinguishing  the  kind  that  contains  nothing 
but  the  very  best  shoddy  from  that  which  contains  the  very 
cheapest,  how  can  you  reach  the  man  who  turns  out  the  cheap- 
est ? 

Third,  the  men  who  are  more  skilful  than  any  others  in  the 
world  in  using  these  substitutes  are  outside  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  government.  They  can  use  what  they  please.  Their 
goods  do  not  have  to  be  tagged  until  they  reach  the  importer, 
who  has  to  tag  them,  but  he  cannot  tell  what  the  goods  contain  ; 
he  simply  has  to  take  the  statement  of  the  manufacturer.  No 
one  can  take  a  piece  of  goods  and  analyze  it  and  tell  exactly  what 
is  in  it.  We  try  every  day  of  our  lives  to  tell  what  our  competi- 
tors are  using  in  their  manufactures,  but  the  best  we  can  do  is 
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to  reach  a  fair  approximation.  We  can  tell  you  approximately 
the  proportions  of  cotton  and  wool,  but  we  cannot  tell  the  relative 
goodness  of  that  which  passes  under  the  mask  of  wool. 

The  foreign  merchant  can  bring  in  his  goods  and  sell  them ; 
his  customer  sells  the  goods,  and  means  to  sell  them  honestly ; 
and  if  an  analysis  develops  that  there  is  anything  wrong,  and 
that  the  goods  are  not  what  he  has  put  on  his  tag,  he  is  subject 
to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  not  the  foreigner.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  any  officer  to  know  whether  he  is  properly  report- 
ing to  the  government.  With  the  producer  outside  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  law,  it  would  be  impossible  for  an  importer  to  sell 
goods  as  exactly  what  they  are,  and  consequently  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  import  goods  here. 

We  have  to  realize  that,  generically,  shoddy  is  anything  that  is 
not  new,  unmanufactured  wool,  wool  that  has  come  straight  from 
the  sheep's  back,  without  having  been  put  through  any  ])rocess  of 
manufacture.  I  remember,  when  the  tariff  excitement  was  on, 
experts  in  shoddy  were  here  prepared  to  submit  samples  of  four 
hundred  different  varieties  of  shoddy,  ranging  from  one  cent  a 
pound  to  the  highest  price  quoted  at  that  time  for  the  finest 
scoured  wool,  although  I  do  not  remember  what  the  price  was. 
At  the  very  top  of  the  list  we  (I  speak  as  a  purchaser)  would 
probably  consider  broken  tops.  ]>roken  tops  are  from  combings  ; 
the  wool  is  ])ut  througli  a  combing  process.  An  automatic  meas- 
uring machine,  the  comb,  is  set  to  send  all  tlie  staple  which  ex- 
ceeds some  given  lengtli  in  one  direction,  and  all  below  that 
length  in  another.  One  lot  is  made  into  tops  ;  the  other,  noils. 
The  longer  staple  is  delivered  in  the  form  of  loose,  soft  roping, 
and  is  called  "  top."  In  the  process  of  handling,  part  becomes  brok- 
en off ;  that  is  a  by-product  or  waste.  In  some  mills  it  is  manu- 
factured over  again.  In  others  it  is  sold.  There  have  been 
times  when  it  has  been  advantageous  to  make  these  broken  tops 
for  the  purpose  of  sale.  That  is  the  finest  sort  of  wool  you  can 
have.  The  only  fault  with  it  is  that  it  has  been  broken  in  its 
continuity. 

Question.  —  Is  that  shoddy  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  —  That  is  shoddy  for  my  purpose.  It  has  been 
sold  by  the  worsted  mill ;  has  gone  through  their  process  up  to 
the  point  of  the  comb.  It  is  manufactured  up  to  that  point,  and 
sold  as  a  by-product ;  and  I  buy  it  from  the  shoddy  dealer.  There 
can't  be  any  question  about  its  being  shoddy. 

Now,  the  next  thing  we  call  shoddy,  and  which  the  shoddy 
dealers  put  in  their  lists  of  shoddy  for  sale,  is  noils,  or  that  part 
of  the  wool  or  fleece  which,  in  going  through  the  comb,  has  not 
contained  a  sufficient  length  of  staple  to  be  thrown  off  with  the 
tops.  Now,  if  I  want  to  use  noils  —  and  I  use  lots  of  them  —  I  go 
to  the  dealer  known  as  a  shoddy  dealer. 

Then  we  have  what  is  known  as  hard-ends.  In  the  next  pro- 
cess the  yarns  are  twisted,  or  partly  twisted ;    pieces  four,  five, 
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six,  and  eight  inches  long  are  broken  off  —  there  is  waste  in  every 
process  — and  instead  of  taking  the  time  to  tie  these,  tliey  are  col- 
lected in  one  place,  and  in  the  aggregate  make  a  large  amount. 
Tliese  are  called  hard-ends.  They  have  never  been  worn  or 
used,  but  still  they  are  shoddy,  and  still  more  so  than  broken 
tops  and  noils.  Before  they  can  be  used  they  have  to  be  torn 
apart  and  reduced  to  tlieir  primary  condition. 

The  next  highest  grade  of  shoddy  is  clippings  from  the  finest 
sort  of  wool  knit  goods,  like  the  jerseys  that  used  to  be  worn. 
They  are  made  of  a  fine  quality  of  wool,  have  never  been  worn 
or  used.  These  clippings  come  right  from  the  manufacturers. 
They,  too,  have  to  be  torn  apart  and  reduced  to  their  original 
fiber.  For  many  purposes  these  clippings  are  far  superior  to 
many  kinds  of  new  wool,  but  they  are  distinctly  shoddy. 

Then  you  come  to  another  sort  of  clippings,  made  from 
worsteds  by  tailors  — tailors'  clippings,  we  call  them.  They  have 
never  been  worn  ;  they  are  an  inferior  grade  compared  with  the 
other  clippings,  and  are  apt  to  have  coloring  matter  in  them. 
These  have  not  been  worn,  but,  nevertheless,  are  shoddy,  as  they 
have  been  manufactured. 

Then  we  come  to  the  things  which  have  been  worn.  The  high- 
est grade  in  this  class  is  composed  of  the  nubias,  or  fascinators, 
comforters,  and  things  of  that  sort  which  ladies  wear,  where 
the  yarn  is  open,  not  spun  tight,  and  made  out  of  a  good  quality 
of  wool. 

What  I  am  leading  up  to  is  this  —  Mr  Greene  adverted  to  it. 
You  cannot  tag  any  article  made  from  these  multitudinous  kinds 
of  components  so  that  a  consumer  can  have  any  conception  of 
the  relative  goodness  of  fabrics.  Mr.  Greene  has  shown  one 
instance  of  this.  He  exliibited  a  very  excellent  piece  of  cloth 
which  no  man  would  be  ashamed  to  buy  or  wear.  Nothing  in 
the  cloth  was  ever  on  another  man's  back  before.  Such  cloth 
can  be  made  so  stout  and  so  well  that  it  is  excellent  value  for 
its  cost.  Suppose  I  were  to  show  you  a  piece  of  cloth  tagged  50 
per  cent,  skirted  merino,  10  per  cent,  noils,  40  per  cent.  "  card 
fly."  -What  would  it  mean  to  the  consumer,  compared  with  Mr. 
Greene's  piece  ? 

It  sounds  very  well ;  there  would  be  no  misrepresentation  in 
that.  Fifty  per  cent,  skirted  merino  means  a  very  low  class  of 
skirting  made  by  cutting  off  the  seams  from  goods.  The  poorest 
thing  in  the  goods,  however,  from  point  of  durability,  and  the 
thing  that  sounds  the  worst,  will  come  under  the  definition  of 
pvire  wool ;  that  is,  the  "  fly."  In  the  card-room  the  smallest 
particles  of  fiber  wliich  fly  off — and  that  is  where  it  gets  its 
name  —  and  gather  on  the  walls,  joists,  etc.,  are  called  "fly." 
Tliis  is  gathered  and  saved.  It  is  just  about  long  enough,  as  the 
Englishman  would  put  it,  to  enable  one  to  say  that  it  has  two 
ends.  It  has  never  been  manufactured,  and  would  come  under 
the  definition  of  pure  wool,  that  is,  if  it  is  made  in  a  mill  where 
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they  are  using  all  wool  and  no  shoddy.  It  is  sold  to  the  shoddy 
dealers  as  waste,  and  the  dealer  sells  it  to  those  who  can  use 
that  sort  of  material. 

ISTow,  there  is  another  aspect  of  it  which  I  want  to  dwell  upon. 
So  long  as  the  human  mind  is  constructed  as  it  is,  it  will  con- 
stantly be  subject  to  prejinlices.  I  have  prejudices  against  some 
things  which  are  used  and  eaten,  more  violent  than  any  man  I 
know.  These  prejudices  cannot  be  gotten  rid  of  except  by  edu- 
cation in  the  matters  involved.  Now,  if  the  National  Live 
Stock  Association  succeeds  in  having  this  bill  enacted  into  legis- 
lation, the  next  logical  or  legitimate  thing  will  be  to  have  every 
sausage  and  Hamburg  steak  served  at  our  tables  tagged  to  show 
its  constituent  parts.  I  should  hate  to  read  the  tag.  No  matter 
how  well  made,  or  how  good,  I  would  hate  to  know  just  where 
the  ingredients  came  from.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  eat  it  now. 
That  same  thing  precisely  will  happen  in  the  case  of  clotliiug, 
A  man  reads  a  tag  on  which  the  material  is  described ;  all  of  his 
preconceived  notions  and  prejudices  are  so  great  that  he  will 
pass  by  that  piece,  which  contains  good  materials  and  will  wear 
well,  to  buy  another  garment  tagged  in  another  way,  inferior  in 
com])()sition.  If  the  readings  on  the  tags  corresponded,  he 
would  doubtless  have  purchased  the  better  garment;  but  his 
preconceived  notions  of  what  is  good  and  what  is  not  cause  him 
to  ])ass  that  by  for  tlie  poorer  garment. 

I  want  to  show,  first,  that  all  the  objections  of  the  manufactu- 
rers are  not  those  which  arise  from  the  desire  to  withhold  infor- 
mation, but  from  many  other  reasons.  One  is  because  the 
foreigner  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  operations  of  the  law,  while 
he  who  imports  foreign  goods  is  made  to  suffer.  The  next  is, 
because  the  tagging  will  mean  nothing  to  the  consumer,  and  in 
many  cases  will  work  to  his  hurt  and  the  hurt  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  a  good  piece  of  mixed  cloth,  in  favor  of  one  who 
makes  an  inferior  grade. 

The  question  is,  what  is  the  means  that  can  be  arrived  at  to 
accomplish  the  purpose?  I  cannot  give  you  the  text  of  the  law, 
—  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  it,  —  but  there  is  a  law  which  was 
enacted  in  Great  Britain  which  {)rovides  for  misrepresentations 
of  such  articles  when  sold,  and  tliat  law  is  working  admirably,  as 
you  can  understand  from  a  case  which  has  been  decided  within 
the  last  few  weeks  in  tlie  British  courts. 

There  is  made  and  sold  there,  and  largely  sold  in  this  country, 
what  is  known  as  Dr.  Deimel's  linen-mesh  underwear.     It  was 
gotten  up  to  appeal  to  those  who  can  be  made  to  think  that  their 
health  would  be  benefitted  by  its  wearing.     The  benefit  is  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  about  by  means  of   a  ventilated  garment. 
The   Deimel   linen-mesh  underwear,    from   its    health-producing 
point  of  view,  has  no  more  merit  than  the  rings  they  used  to  sell 
or  twenty-five  cents  to  keep  the  rheumatism  away.     It  may  be 
omfortable,  but  so  far  as  its  health-giving  qualities   are   con- 
erned,  it  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  at  all. 
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Now,  this  material  is  not  made  of  pure  linen,  but  is  made  of  a 
combination  of  linen  and  cotton.  And  the  flax-spinners  of 
Ireland,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  Parliament  which  I 
have  mentioned,  brought  an  action  against  —  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  was  tlie  manufacturer  or  the  store  in  which  the  goods 
were  sold  —  for  misrepresentation  brought  about  by  the  use  of 
the  word  "  linen,"  which,  they  claimed,  conveyed  the  thought  of 
pure  linen,  and  was  to  that  extent  a  deception.  The  defence 
claimed  that  it  was  the  open-work  or  mesh  which  they  were  adver- 
tising as  beneficial,  and  that  the  term  "  linen  "  was  simply  a  trade 
word,  not  intended  to  deceive.  Notwithstanding,  a  judgment  was 
recovered  against  the  com])any,  and  an  injunction  was  granted 
restraining  them  from  further  sale  of  the  fabric  as  "  linen  "  or  as 
"  linen-mesh  "  underwear.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  law  which  will 
accomplish  that  will  accomplish  everything  you  ask.  I  think 
the  best  thing  tliat  could  be  done  by  those  interested  in  this  par- 
ticular bit  of  legislation  would  be  to  try  to  frame  an  act  of 
Congress  in  the  form  of  that  act  of  Parliament. 

It  was  discussed  whether  such  an  act  would  be  constitutional 
or  not,  and  whether  it  would  not  meet  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
oleomargarine  bill  in  the  Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Whitman  said  there 
was  already  such  a  law  to  prevent  frauds  in  Massachusetts,  and 
probably  in  other  States  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Wood  observed  that 
the  Grosvenor  bill  could  not  be  held  to  be  constitutional.  Mr. 
Warren  replied  that  the  Grosvenor  bill  was  based  upon  the  prop- 
osition tliat  the  oleomargarine  bill  is  constitutional. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  I  understand  you  to  believe,  with  reference 
to  what  Mr.  Wood  has  just  said  about  the  English  enactment, 
that  while  it  might  be  effective  there,  it  might  be  ineffective  here. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  principle  of  the  law,  and  would  agree 
to  any  law  that  would  prevent  deception  by  sale  of  cloths  and 
clothing  as  pure  wool  and  at  the  price  of  pure  wool  garments, 
when  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Warren. — You  know,  in  the  consideration  of  the  oleo- 
margarine proposition  several  States  passed  laws  of  their  own. 
But  I  wanted  to  ask  whetlier  you  yoiirself,  or  some  one  appointed 
by  you  for  the  purpose,  have  looked  this  proposition  through  to 
see  whether  it  could  be  framed  into  a  law,  such  as  the  filled 
cheese  and  other  pure  food  enactments,  etc.,  that  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  Wood.  —  Those  sorts  of  laws  can  be  enforced  because  it 
would  be  possible  to  determine  whether  or  not  goods  are  what 
they  are  represented  to  be,  without  going  into  the  question  of 
percentages  or  exact  constituent  parts  ;  and  you  enlist,  in  behalf 
of  the  enforcement  of  such  laws,  the  cooperation  of  all  those 
whose  interest  it  is  to  prevent  the  sale  of  products  inferior  to 
their  own.  So  a  bill  of  this  kind  would  enlist  the  interests  of 
clothing  manufacturers'  associations,  and  various  goods  manu- 
facturers' associations,  to  see  that  goods  which  were  really  infe- 
rior were  not  sold  as  of  equal  merit  with  their  own  products. 
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There  is  one  other  thing  which  I  would  like  to  say  —  only  a 
statement  of  personal  opinion.  A  great  deal  is  said  about  the 
inferior  kinds  of  cloth  put  in  certain  sorts  of  clothing.  I  be- 
lieve it  can  be  said,  and  laid  down  as  a  pretty  safe  proposition  in 
the  matter  of  purchase  of  clothing  from  the  retailer,  that  the 
consumer  gets  about  the  value  he  pays  for,  and  that  if  he  expects 
to  buy  for  $7.50  a  suit  made  from  Mr.  Harding's  or  Mr.  Whit- 
man's pure  worsted  yarn,  for  which  we  have  to  pay  a  high  price 
per  pound,  he  has  got  to  be  undeceived ;  and  he  won't  get  a  suit 
of  that  kind  even  if  it  is  tagged  most  explicitly,  because  he 
won't  pay  the  price.  Competition  is  so  great  between  the  mills 
and  between  clotliing  manufacturers  and  retail  distributors  that 
there  cannot  be  any  deception  up  to  that  point. 

If  it  is  true  that  innocent  persons  go  to  clothing  dealers  and 
ask  to  buy  pure,  all-wool  suits  of  clothing,  and  offer  to  pay  f  25.00 
and  upwards,  and  they  are  given  inferior  clothing  for  their 
money,  then  that  is  deception.  If  they  offer  to  pay  from  $25.00 
downward,  then  the  further  downward  they  go  the  more  reason 
they  have  to  expect  disappointment.  Of  course  there  are  indi- 
vidual cases,  no  doubt,  where  deception  is  practised,  but  until 
you  can  eliminate  from  all  the  transactions  of  life  a  certain  per- 
centage of  dishonesty,  it  is  perfectly  hopeless  to  expect  honesty 
in  the  clothing  business.  I  believe  clothiers  are  just  as  honest 
in  proportion  as  any  others,  and  that  the  dissatisfaction  —  what 
I  want  particularly  to  impress  is  this — is  not  because  an  inferior 
bargain  has  been  given  the  purchaser,  but  because  he  has  sought 
to  get  a  garment  at  a  certain  price  —  has  ]irobably  gotten  the 
very  best  he  could  get  for  that  price  —  and  he  is  dissatisfied  be- 
cause it  does  not  look  so  well  as  some  neighbor's,  who  has  paid 
considerably  higher. 

The  Avool"  clip  of  this  country  and  all  the  wool  that  is  imported 
into  this  country  would  not  begin  to  make  pure-woolen  clotlies, 
as  defined,  for  a  fraction  of  the  people  who  wear  wool.  If  the 
use  of  these  things  which  Mr.  Whitman  very  properly  com- 
mended as  being  utilized  in  this  economical  period,  were  sup- 
pressed, the  effect  would  not  be  to  give  pure-wool  clothing  to  the 
average  buyer,  but  to  make  him  wear  cotton,  jute,  hemp,  gunny- 
sacks,  or  the  skins  of  wild  animals.  The  man  who  now  buys 
pure-wool  clothing  ])ays  the  price  to  get  it,  and  the  people  \ylio 
do  not  buy  it  do  not  because  they  want  to  pay  a  lower  price. 
Now,  if  you  are  going  to  make  it  impracticable,  through  preju- 
dice, to  mix  goods,  you  are  not  going  to  cheapen  prices  of  woolen 
goods  so  that  men  will  buy  them  ;  therefore,  there  is  not  going  to 
be  an  enlarged  demand,  so  there  will  not  have  to  be  more  wool 
used. 

Mr.  JoHNSOK.  —  In  case  such  a  law  as  they  have  in  Great 
Britain  were  in  effect  here,  how  could  we  apply  such  a  law  to  you, 
for  instance,  in  case  you  were  putting  out  all-wool  goods  which 
contained  an  inferior  quality  of  wool? 
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Mr.  Wood.  —  Any  sort  of  an  expert  can  analyze  a  piece  of 
cloth  to  show  that  it  is  not  all  pure  wool,  but  he  cannot  show 
the  substitutes  or  tell  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Johnson. — If  he  represents  a  cloth  to  be  all  wool,  and 
the  fact  is  it  contains  something  else  —  cotton,  or  some  other 
material  of  inferior  kind  —  he  would  be  misrepresenting,  and  liable 
to  the  law? 

Mr.  Wood. — Undoubtedly.  In  the  framing  of  such  an  act, 
the  first  consideration  would  be  to  establish  certain  definitions. 
That  you  would  iiave  to  do  to  begin  with.  First,  you  would 
have  to  give  a  term  which  would  mean  a  fabric  made  of  nothing 
but  wool  that  has  been  used  in  manufacture  before.  That  would 
have  to  be  defined  with  care  and  exactness,  and  theii  say  tliat 
goods  that  are  sold  as  such  a  cloth  shall  be  known  as  pure  wool, 
new  wool,  fleece  wool,  or  whatever  they  may  be  defined  in  the 
act. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  It  sounds  all  riglit,  and  it  works  all  right  in 
that  place  (England).  Suppose  Congress  had  the  same  power  to 
legislate  for  the  Avhole  country  as  the  Parliament  does,  and  had 
the  power  to  say  to  me  that  I  should  not  manufacture  anything 
but  pure  wool,  or  suppose  a  law  should  be  passed  such  as  this 
English  law.  ISTow,  how  is  a  poor  man  out  in  Wisconsin,  who  buys 
what  is  purported  to  be  a  woolen  coat,  to  get  redress  in  case  he 
finds  that  his  coat  is  not  pure  wool  ?  Do  you  suppose  there  are 
twelve  men  in  the  world  who  can  be  satisfied  as  to  whether  a 
piece  of  goods  is  absolutely  pnre  fleece  wool  or  not  ?  The  thing 
is  impracticable.  You  can  tell  whether  a  thing  is  linen  or  not. 
A  jury  can  tell.  An  expert  can  tell.  But  though  I  pretend  to  be 
an  expert  in  wools,  I  would  not  take  oath  that  I  can  tell  every 
piece  of  cloth  made  of  pure  wool  from  that  which  is  not. 

Mr.  Hakdino.  —  The  discussion  has  come  around  to  the  point 
raised  by  Mr.  Johnson's  original  question.  My  objection  to  the 
bill,  as  it  has  already  been  hinted  at,  is  that  it  involves  an  im- 
possible situation,  and  the  very  question  you  ask  has  to  be  an- 
swered in  the  negative.  I  brought  these  samples  for  this  very 
thing.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  anybody  in  the  world  to 
take  that  piece  of  goods  and  tell  you  what  is  in  it  besides  cotton, 
silk,  and  linen.  It  is  inapossible  to  say  what  is  ''  pure  wool." 
Under  this  bill  "  pure  wool "  is  something  which  has  not  been 
previously  used  in  the  manufacture  of  an  article. 

Mr.  Harding  submitted  samples  of  worsted  yarn,  worth  fifty- 
five  cents  a  pound.  Submitted  samples  of  garnetted  hard-ends, 
and  four  pieces  of  knitted  goods,  one  made  from  all  Australian 
wool,  one  from  half  Australian  and  half  Wyoming  or  Montana, 
another  half  Australian  and  half  cotton,  and  one  piece  made  from 
garnetted  hard-ends,  pulled  wool,  some  Australian  lambs'  wool, 
and  noils  from  second  combing. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  I  think  that  as  a  body  our  people  would  favor 
any  general  law  which  would  impose  a  penalty  on  manufacturers 
or  dealers  who  misrepresent  the  articles  they  make  or  deal  in. 
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Mr.  Harding.  —  I  agree  to  that,  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  execute  a  law  which  would  require  the  analysis  of  things  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  Johnson.  — Competition  reaches  after  you  and  compels 
you  to  represent  your  goods  as  they  are  ;  but  the  retail  dealers 
are  the  men  we  are  after. 

Mr.  Hardin(t.  —  But  even  then  you  meet  with  that  same  dif- 
ficulty. How  are  you  going  to  define  and  accurately  represent 
the  materials  in  a  composite  like  this  ? 

Afternoon  Session. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  this  bill  would  be  in  its 
application  to  foreign  fabrics.  There  is  no  possible  way  in  which 
anybody  sending  a  foreign  article  here  could  be  made  to  tell  what 
was  in  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  It  would  apply  entirely  to  the  tailors  here, 
would  it  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  — Yes  ;  the  material  is  shipped  into  the  country 
to  a  tailor  or  somebody  here,  wiio  is  at  liberty  to  tag  it  as  his  own 
conscience  will  allow,  and  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  probe 
his  conscience.  If  he  is  ignorant,  you  cannot  go  back  to  the 
original  manufacturer. 

Mr.  Johnson.  —  Suppose  he  is  perfectly  honest  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  — I  say  he  is  ignorant.  You  cannot  get  behind 
him  to  the  manufacturer.  That  {Hits  the  honest  })eople  in  this 
country  who  are  manufacturing  to  a  great  disadvantage,  because 
the  whole  foreign  business  could  be  put  in  such  shape  tliat  it 
could  be  just  full  of  falsehood  and  fraud,  and  you  can  punish 
nobody  wlio  is  innocent.  You  could  not  hurt  them  in  any  Avay 
whatever. 

]\Ir.  Warren.  —  You  mean  any  one  who  was  guilty? 

Mr.  Hardinc;.  — No;  I  mean  any  one  who  is  innocent.  Any- 
body connected  with  it  might  be  an  innocent  man,  operating  on 
information  he  gets  from  abroad,  which  is  all  fraudulent  and  all 
false,  and  there  is  no  way  by  which  this  law  could  be  made  to 
reach  beyond  the  coast.  If  the  man  who  was  operating  here 
could  prove  that  he  was  entirely  innocent,  there  would  be  no  way 
of  dealing  with  him  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  very  great 
weakness  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Johnson.  —  That  is  the  point  we  were  discussing  some 
time  ago. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  It  puts  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  at 
a  very  serious  disadvantage ;  and  for  the  reason  that  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  use  the  whole  clip  of  this  country,  it 
would  operate  on  the  wool-grower  very  much  to  his  disadvantage. 

As  to  the  point  that  Mr.  Markham  made,  I  think  he  is  entirely 
right.     The  only  thing  I  can  see  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is 
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to  catch  the  transaction  between  the  consumer  and  the  man  who 
supplies  the  consumer.  The  man  who  buys  his  goods  from  Mr. 
Greene  or  Mr.  Whitman  can  know  all  about  what  is  in  them,  and 
as  a  rule  he  does  know  about  what  is  in  them.  Then  the  man 
who  buys  from  him  again  may  know  all  about  how  the  goods  are 
made.  Tliere  is  no  difficulty  about  that,  and  that  knowledge  will 
go  on  without  interruption  to  the  tailor  or  the  manufacturer  of 
clothing.  Then  you  get  to  a  point  where  one  of  those  people 
comes  in  contact  with  the  consumer,  and  you  cannot,  either  by 
legislation  or  otherwise,  educate  the  consumer  to  a  point  where 
he  can  make  all  these  niceties  of  distinction  you  have  been  talk- 
ing about  here  to-day.  You  can  see  that  is  impossible.  If  mis- 
representations are  made  to  the  consumer  by  the  last  man,  and 
that  is  made  a  criminal  offence,  you  need  a  very  short  law,  with 
not  very  many  provisions,  for  the  settling  of  all  this  matter  in 
the  courts,  and  not  by  means  of  internal  revenue  machinery. 
Then  you  get  at  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  core  of  the  whole 
trouble  ;  and  I  am  quite  satisfied,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  that 
the  man  who  buys  anything  is  entitled  to  know  what  he  is  buying. 

Mr.  Johnson.  —  I  would  like  to  hear  you  express  yourself  in 
regard  to  what,  in  your  opinion,  should  be  proposed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  this  bill.  Is  there  anything  in  your  own  mind,  or  do 
you  think  there  is  anything  that  could  be  proposed  ?  Or  do  you 
stand  like  Mr.  Whitman  does  in  the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  In  principle  I  do.  I  think  what  is  necessary 
is  to  provide  some  sort  of  remedy  for  the  person  who  buys  the 
cloth,  or  a  suit,  or  underwear,  or  hosiery,  and  who  has  false  in- 
formation given  to  him  as  to  what  he  is  getting ;  and  I  do  not 
believe  any  sort  of  law  you  could  make  that  goes  beyond  that  will 
be  worth  anything  at  all,  because  of  the  confusion  of  terms  and 
the  difficulty  of  definitions  that  attach  to  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods. 

Mr.  Johnson. — That  is  all  this  is  aiming  at,  only  it  goes 
further  than  that. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  think  this  bill  goes  too  far,  as  I  said  this 
morning.  It  is  impracticable  and  impossible  in  its  application, 
because  it  does  go  too  far.     Does  that  answer  your  question  ? 

Mr.  Johnson. — Yes.  I  wanted  to  get  your  opinion  as  to 
whether  you  thought  it  was  possible  —  if  you  had  formulated 
anything  in  your  own  mind 

Mr.  Harding.  — Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Johnson.  —  I  feel  free  to  admit  that  I  have  studied  over 
this  bill  a  great  deal,  trying  to  seek  some  idea  of  modifying  the 
.  terms  in  such  a  way  as  to  overcome  some  of  the  objections  to  it ; 
but  not  being  familiar,  as  I  said  before,  with  manufacture,  I  was 
not  able  to  get  very  far  on  the  proposition  and  gave  it  up  in  dis- 
gust. 

Mr.  Wood.  —  Mr.  Johnson,  in  almost  all  of  the  States  there  are 
provisions  which  make  it  a  punishable  offence  to  adulterate  cer- 
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tain  foodstuffs  and  to  sell  them  for  other  than  they  are.  Now, 
there  is  no  requirement  that  the  manufacturer's  place  of 
preparation  shall  be  under  government  surveillance  and  that  the 
ingredients  of  all  those  products  shall  be  labeled  and  shown. 
Take,  for  example,  canned  goods  ;  and  yet  prosecutions  are  en- 
tirely possible  where  there  is  any  violation  of  the  law  against 
improper  adulterations.  It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  just  as 
easy,  first,  to  prepare  a  law  against  selling  articles  of  clothing  for 
other  than  they  actually  are,  and  for  prosecutions  under  that  law, 
without  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  manufacturers  and  pro- 
ducers under  government  surveillance  to  accomplish  it,  and  also  of 
having  them  put  the  formula  of  everything  they  prepare  upon  it. 

As  to  the  question  of  tagging  or  labeling,  it  is  perfectly  hope- 
less, because  you  are  only  opening  the  door  to  the  fraudulent  use 
of  labels  with  textile  fabrics,  which  more,  perhaps,  than  any  arti- 
cle of  consumption,  lose  the  identity  which  the  manufacturer 
gives  them,  when  they  reach  the  consumer ;  and  one  of  the 
evidences  of  that  which  I  can  point  out  is  the  one  that  all  manu- 
facturers of  highly  creditable  textile  fabrics  have  found  in 
advertising  their  products.  With  almost  anything  else  a  man  can 
spend  money  in  advertising  and  it  can  be  so  marked  that  even 
when  it  reaches  the  consumer  it  can  be  identified  as  the  particular 
product  that  is  advertised.  Now,  there  is  no  sort  of  a  textile 
fabric  that  is  made  u})  into  garments  with  which  that  can  be  done. 
That  is  a  problem  with  which  every  one  making  some  first  class 
article  and  wishing  to  advertise  it  has  been  confronted.  He  has 
realized  he  might  spend  thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising  a 
cloth  which  he  makes  and  sells  to  tailors  or  garment  makers,  and 
he  would  get  no  benefit  from  it  whatever,  because  any  unscrup- 
ulous person  could  ott'er  garments  for  sale,  and  say:  "Tliese  gar- 
ments are  made  out  of  the  cloth  of  such  and  such  a  mill,  or  sucli 
and  such  a  maker,  that  is  advertised  and  what  you  ask  for,"  and 
there  is  no  way  of  disproving  it.  You  cannot  in  any  way  mark 
tlie  fabric  so  that  the  mark  shall  last  with  it  until  it  reaches  the 
consumer.  Just  as  you  cannot  do  it  where  it  is  desirable  to  do 
it,  so  on  the  other  hand  it  will  be  possible  to  detach  any  tempo- 
rary marks  that  can  be  put  on  for  the  purpose  of  showing  what 
the  components  are ;  and  so,  too,  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man 
to  substitute  one  for  the  other. 

I  might  illustrate  that  by  telling  you  of  a  trick  that  is  rather 
notorious  in  the  manufacturing  business,  having  happened  some 
years  ago.  In  the  manufacture  of  cloth  the  pieces  never  run 
exactly  the  same  length.  They  vary  a  little  bit  from  manufactur- 
ing causes.  Suppose  the  average  length  is  fifty  yards ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  one  will  be  49i,  another  49f,  another  50  or  51. 

The  case  in  point  was  that  of  a  consumer  who  had  bought  a 
quantity  of  goods  and  had  taken  off  the  tags  from  the  long  pieces 
and  attached  them  to  the  short  pieces.  We  will  say  he  took  the 
tags  from  all  those  that  ran  from  a  quarter  of  a  yard  to  a  yard 
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and  a  half  over  fifty  yards  and  put  them  on  the  pieces  that  were 
under  the  fifty  yards.  Then  the  long  pieces  he  cut  up  and  made 
garments  of ;  and  proceeded  to  sell  them.  Then  he  made  a  claim 
on  the  mill  that  the  pieces  he  had  bought  were  running  short 
lengths ;  tliat  some  of  them  had  been  already  used  and  he  could 
not  show  those,  but  here  were  a  whole  lot,  and  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  them  measured  by  a  certified  weigher  and  measurer. 
You  can  easily  see  how  substitutions  there  of  one  label  repre- 
senting length  for  another  could  be  made.  Of  course  every  one 
proved  to  be  less  than  the  average  length,  but  unfortunately 
for  him  he  did  not  realize  that  it  was  the  custom  of  that  manu- 
facturer to  number  the  ends  of  the  pieces  and  to  require  that, 
before  any  claim  of  that  kind  could  be  allowed,  the  number 
must   correspond  with   the  ticket. 

So  you  could  very  easily  substitute  labels  representing  descrip- 
tions of  components  one  for  another ;  but,  after  all,  the  great 
objection  is  that  any  description  of  components  would  be  perfectly 
meaningless,  so  that  you  could  take  one  tag,  which  would  describe 
such  a  composition  as  Mr.  Greene  showed  us,  which  would  be  a 
valuable  one,  from  one  manufacturer's  cloth  and  attach  that,  if 
it  were  known,  to  a  piece  of  goods  made  by  another  mill  with 
other  woolen  components,  substitutes  for  new  wool,  of  a  very 
greatly  lower  value.  So  far  as  tliat  was  concerned,  you  would 
have  no  surveillance  whatever. 

Mr.  Johnson. — The  trade  has  no  certain  designation  for  classes 
of  woolen  fabrics  made,  has  it  ?  Take  a  class  of  goods  made  of 
wool,  but  made  of  different  grades  of  wool.  There  is  no  name  for 
that,  is  there,  excepting  that  you  call  it  all-wool  goods  ? 

Mr.  Grkene. — You  call  that  a  piece  of  frieze.  There  are 
fifteen  or  twenty  different  makes  in  the  market,  and  they  vary 
among  themselves  very  much,  but  they  would  all  be  called  friezes 
and  they  would  all  weigh  about  the  same,  and  they  vary  in  value. 
This  piece  of  goods  (indicating)  I  sell  for  $1.10,  and  they  run  all 
the  way  from  85  or  90  cents  to  f  1.50. 

Mr.  Harding. —  And  they  vary  by  insensible  gi-adations,  by 
the  change  of  a  slight  percentage  in  one  or  another  of  the  com- 
ponents. There  is  no  arbitrary  rule  by  which  the  mixtures  of 
stock  are  determined.  One  mill  makes  a  fabric  with  one  combi- 
nation, and  another  with  anotlier  combination.  In  other  words, 
it  would  be  possible  to  make  a  frieze  of  the  general  character 
that  Mr.  Greene  showed  us,  differentiated  in  value  by  a  fraction, 
we  will  say,  of  half  a  cent,  if  one  chose  to  go  to  the  trouble,  all 
the  way  from  that  price  down  to  probably  75  or  70  cents  a  yard, 
and  with  every  half  cent  of  change  you  would  get  a  proportionate 
amount  of  value. 

Mr.  Grrene. —  And  you  could  not  tell  them  apart,  and  no 
expert  could  tell  them  apart  or  tell  their  value.  The  only  thing 
that  can  tell  the  value  of  a  piece  of  cloth  like  that  is  its  wear. 
We  sell  our  friezes  because  year  after  year  they  prove  to  be  satis- 
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factory.  I  am  not  advertising  our  goods,  but  that  is  the  way  we 
sell  them.  A  piece  of  frieze  is  sold  to  be  worn  out.  Some  fabrics 
are  sold  until  the  fashion  changes,  but  friezes  are  worn  out,  and 
we  sell  our  friezes  because  year  after  year  they  have  proved  to 
wear  well.  Now,  there  is  no  tailor  in  New  York  City  who  can 
take  my  piece  of  frieze  and  say  that  it  is  better  or  would  call  it 
better  to  look  at  than  another  frieze  that  might  not  wear  half  as 
long. 

Mr.  Hakding. —  But  you  have  to  make  yours  that  way  in  order 
to  keep  your  trade? 

Mr.  Greene. —  In  order  to  keep  our  trade. 

Mr.  North. —  The  fact  that  you  make  it  is  a  guaranty  of  the 
frieze  ? 

Mr.  Greene. —  The  fact  that  we  advertise  it  as  our  standard 
frieze  is  a  guaranty  of  its  quality. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  After  it  leaves  you,  is  there  any  particu- 
lar trademark  that  is  woven  on  or  tliat  in  some  way  prevents 
other  friezes  from  being  substituted  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  —  Senator,  there  has  been  an  ctt'ort  made  in 
that  line  by  some  manufacturers  to  put  what  they  call  a  hanger 
in  different  clothing.  We  have  one  customer  in  New  York  who 
puts  in  every  garment  he  manufactures  a  hanger  that  says  on 
the  back,  "This  is  made  of  Peace  Dale  frieze." 

Mr.  Warren. —  You  trust  to  his  honesty? 

Mr.  Gkeene.  —  We  trust  to  his  honesty;  yes.  Tliat  is  his 
advertising.     He  does  that.     We  did  not  even  ask  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  You  are  liable  to  suffer,  tlien,  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  some  person  who  may  make  inferior  goods  and  sell  them 
under  that  name  ? 

Mr.  Gkeene.  —  We  brought  suit  against  a  large  retail  clothier  in 
New  York  some  years  ago  because  he  was  advertising  suits  made 
of  Peace  Dale  serge  for  f  D.rjO  a  suit,  and  we  knew  they  could  not 
be  made  for  that  amount.  I  sent  a  man  up  to  his  establishment 
and  bought  a  suit,  and  we  brought  suit  against  him  for  selling 
goods  as  Peace  Dale  serge  that  were  not  Peace  Dale  serge.  We 
never  brought  it  to  trial,  however.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get 
at;  and  he  hnally  promised  never  to  offend  again. 

In  order  to  absolutely  prevent  imposition  we  have  got  to  follow 
the  goods  down  from  tlie  mills  to  the  wearer,  unless  you  can  do 
so  through  some  drastic  statute  that  will  make  it  easy  to  convict 
where  they  are  guilty,  and  then  there  must  be  sufficient  interest 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  injured  to  carry  out  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  Woou.  —  That  cannot  be  done  by  following  it  through 
from  the  point  of  origin.  It  can  only  be  done  by  taking  the 
specific  case  —  that  this  man  represented  tliis  article  he  sold  to  be 
thus  and  so,  and  it  is  not.  You  do  not  have  to  follow  that  from 
the  mill  tli rough,  whether  the  transaction  is  between  the  manu- 
facturer and  a  manufacturing  clothier  who  buys  cloth  and  makes 
it  into  garments,  or  whether  it  is   between  the  retailer  and  the 
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consumer.  The  law  ought  to  be  equally  applicable  without  any 
reference  to  the  parties  to  the  transaction.  It  should  apply 
to  the  specific  piece  of  cloth.  Anything  that  depends  on  the 
formula  of  manufacture,  from  the  origination  to  the  actual  con- 
sumer, would  fail. 

Mr.  Warren. — No  matter  how  drastic  you  might  make  it, 
there  are  opportunities  along  down  the  line  where  substitution 
and  fraud  can  come  in,  even  if  you  are  given  everything  that  you 
desire  regarding  the  manufacture  itself. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Which  substitutions  and  frauds  are  absolutely 
impossible  of  detection.     There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

There  is  another  element  in  this  that  has  not  been  mentioned 
at  all,  the  great  want  of  popular  understanding  as  to  what  is  the 
proportion  of  value  of  pure  wool  in  a  su.it  to  the  cost  of  the  suit. 
As  a  rule  people  have  no  appreciation  at  all,  I  think,  of  the  great 
margin  of  difference  there  is  in  the  cost  of  suits  with  the  very 
small  corresponding  margin  of  difference  as  to  the  real  value  of 
material  that  is  in  them.  A  man  who  thinks,  then,  by  any  sort  of 
legislation  he  is  going  to  get  for  .f  10  the  same  suit  that  he  now 
pays  $75  for  makes  a  very  serious  mistake,  because,  if  you  get  the 
value  of  the  material  in  the  suit  for  nothing,  that  does  not  repre- 
sent anything  at  all  of  the  margin  between  the  $10  and  the  $75  suit. 

Mr.  Johnson.  —  The  rest  of  it  is  labor  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  The  rest  of  it  is  labor  and  largely  the  labor 
and  skill  of  the  people  who  handle  the  cloth  after  they  get  it. 
The  difference  of  value  between  suits  does  not  lie  in  the  differ- 
ence between  what  this  bill  calls  pure  wool  and  all  these  other 
things. 

Mr.  Warren. — I  would  like  to  have  you  state  pretty  fully, 
Mr.  Harding,  how  many  pounds  of  absolutely  pure  scoured  wool 
is  usually  in  a  suit  of  clothing  and  what  it  is  worth. 

Mr.  Harding.  — I  do  not  believe  I  know  enough  about  that  to 
make  the  most  useful  statement.  I  think  these  other  three 
gentlemen  can  tell  you  better  than  I  can. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  After  all,  the  nut  of  the  thing  is,  Can  any- 
thing be  done  that  will  do  us  any  good  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  —  That  is  exactly  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Greene.  —  I  would  like  to  put  it  in  another  way.  Can 
anything  be  done  that  will  not  do  us  any  harm? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  We  can  consider  both  propositions  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  Whitman.  — From  the  very  beginning  of  my  own  manu- 
facturing career  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  never  considered 
the  wool-growing  interests  distinct  from  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests. The  association  of  which  I  was  president  for  a  great 
many  years  —  and  while  I  was  president  it  bore  the  brunt  of 
more  tariff  fights  than  it  had  under  any  other  president — was 
always  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  a  duty  on   wool.     There 
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have  been  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  amonnt  of  that  duty 
and  as  to  certain  restrictive  features  which  Judge  Lawrence  was 
so  insistent  about ;  but  the  policy  of  the  Xational  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  ever  since  I  have  been  connected  with 
it,  and  long  before,  has  been  in  favor  of  maintaining  a  duty  on 
wool  in  order  that  the  wool  manufacturing  industry  of  the  United 
States  might  not  be  wholly  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for 
the  supply  of  its  raw  material.  That  policy  was  outlined  in 
1866  before  a  revenue  commission,  and  the  prominent  men  en- 
gaged in  formulating  the  policy  were  Mr.  Erastus  P.  Bigelow, 
Mr.  J.  Wiley  Edmands,  and  Mr.  James  L.  Little.  Nearly  all  of 
the  men  who  established  that  policy  are  dead.  It  was  done,  of 
course,  in  conference  with  the  wool-growers.  That  policy  has 
always  remained  the  same,  so  far  as  our  organization  is  con- 
cerned. It  has  never  been  changed,  and  I  have  never  myself  ad- 
vocated any  other  policy  ;  and  if  I  could  see  any  way  in  which 
any  good  could  be  accomplished  by  legislation  I  would  not  only 
very  heartily  join  in  it  myself,  but  I  would  do  what  I  could  to 
help  those  associated  in  the  industry  to  do  so.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  see  where  any  good  could  possibly  be  accomplished.  I 
do  not  believe  it  is  well  to  undertake  to  do  anything  that  is  going 
to  stir  up  strife,  and  stir  up  opposition  in  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  unless  we  are  sure  that  the  result  would  be  of  advan- 
tage. That  is  why  I  put  it  that  way.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
not  well,  simply  for  the  sake  of  doing  sometiiing  to  placate  one 
set  of  men,  when  there  is  going  to  be  nothing  substantial  come 
from  it,  to  make  enemies  of  another  lot  of  men. 

No  sensible  legislators,  in  my  judgment,  would  ever  pass  such 
a  bill  as  this.  If  they  did,  I  would  have  very  little  respect  for 
them.  Now  the  question  comes.  What  is  it  practicable  to  do?  My 
friend  Mr.  Wood  has  suggested  copying  English  legislation  to  a 
certain  extent;  but  my  impression  is  that  in  every  State  in  this 
Union  there  is  a  general  statute  as  to  fraxid  which  would  practi- 
cally cover  that  point.  If  I  sell  you  an  article  uiuler  a  misrepre- 
sentation, you  can  recover  damages  from  me.  There  is  in  every 
community  that  I  know  anything  about  a  general  statute  against 
fraud. 

In  this  particular  case  that  Mr.  Wood  cited  this  nuu'ning,  there 
was  such  a  glaring  fraud  that  the  representatives  of  an  industry 
took  it  up  as  a  test  case  and  won  it,  but  an  individual,  probably, 
would  not  have  done  so. 

My  own  experience  in  the  courts  satisfies  me  that  in  little  mat- 
ters people  are  unwilling  to  go  to  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  a 
lawsuit,  because  you  can  never  tell  what  the  result  will  be.  Of 
course  it  is  expensive  and  the  poor  man,  whom  Mr.  Markham 
would  like  to  protect,  could  not  afford  to  go  to  law  because  he  had 
bought  a  coat  that  cost  him  JfilO  which  was  not  exactly  what  he 
thought  it  was  when  he  bought  it. 
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Mr.  Harding.  —  Even  if  it  was  worthless  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  Even  if  it  was  worthless ;  but  there  is  a 
practical  way  in  which  all  these  things  are  settled.  There  is 
tremendous  competition  in  all  our  great  cities,  and  I  think  it  ex- 
tends to  most  of  our  country  towns,  between  the  leading  tailors, 
clothiers,  or  retail  dry-goods  dealers,  and  whenever  a  garment  is 
found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is  clearly  so  from  no  fault  of 
the  buyer,  but  from  the  fault  of  the  seller,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  lie  is 
willing  to  take  it  back  again  and  furnish  another.  I  have 
had  garments  come  back  to  me  sometimes  when  the  fault  was 
with  the  wearer ;  but  I  know  in  Boston  and  New  York,  as  a  rule, 
if  you  buy  an  article  and  it  is  different  from  what  it  was  repre- 
sented, or  different  from  what  you  had  reason  to  believe  it  was 
from  the  representations  that  were  made  by  the  seller,  they  are 
willing  to  replace  it  with  a  good  article,  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  have  a  customer  go  out  and  say,  "  I  was  cheated  by 
Messrs.  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  or  Messrs.  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,"  or  whoever  they  may  be. 

Mr.  Greene. —  Most  of  them  advertise  that  the  money  will  be 
returned  if  the  customer  is  not  satisfied,  and  they  carry  that  out 
practically. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  Yes.  The  reputable  people,  and  I  tell  you 
most  of  the  leading  houses  in  the  United  States  are  reputable 
people,  cannot  afford  to  do  anything  different.  They  do  not  in- 
tend to  misrepresent  goods,  and  they  would  not  allow  a  thing  to 
be  misrepresented.  Sometimes  it  is  done  by  the  subordinates,  but 
not  with  the  consent  of  the  house.  As  a  rule  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  absolutely  impossible  it  would  be  to  trace  the  goods  from 
the  place  where  they  were  made  down  to  the  time  tliey  reached 
the  consumer. 

Now,  take  the  coat  that  I  have  on.  This  part  of  it  might  be 
made  of  one  material.  I  am  pretty  sure  that  is  all  wool.  This 
lining  happens  to  be  silk,  but  oftentimes  the  silk  in  these  linings 
is  part  silk  and  part  cotton.  The  warp  would  be  silk  and  the  fill- 
ing would  be  cotton  ;  but  the.  great  bulk  of  the  clothing  of  the 
country  is  made  with  cotton  linings,  or  what  is  called  a  serge  lin- 
ing, made  with  a  cotton  warp  and  a  luster  wool  tilling,  or  else 
with  an  Italian,  which  is  made  with  a  cotton  warp  and  a  soft 
wool  filling. 

Now,  you  could  not  say  that  a  coat  is  all  wool,  because  the 
cloth  in  that  outside  part  might  be  wool  and  the  lining  would  prob- 
ably be  cotton  warp,  and  parts  of  the  sleeves  might  be  either  all 
cotton  or  they  might  be  all  silk.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of 
goods  that  enter  into  the  same  garment.  The  collar  is  often- 
times made  of  a  cotton  velvet.  Then  there  is  burlap  in  the  lin- 
ing between.  These  tags  could  be  stolen  and  taken  from  one 
garment  and  put  on  another. 

It  seems  to  me  really  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  any 
legislation  at  all,  either  for  the  consumer  or  the  wool-grower  or 
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the  wool  manufacturer.  Oftentimes  I  have  felt  disturbed  about 
one  thing.  I  ana  more  interested  in  pure  wool  than  I  am  in 
shoddy,  of  course,  because  a  large  part  of  our  business  is  in  mak- 
ing what  are  called  worsted  yarns  that  are  used  in  making  goods 
such  as  I  have  on,  and  those  are  sold  to  weavers  of  goods. 

Now  my  friend  Mr.  Wood  has  on  a  very  handsome  pair  of 
trousers.  A  similar  i)iece  of  goods  can  be  made  by  using  cotton 
in  conjunction  witli  tlie  worsted.  I  assume  there  is  no  cotton 
in  my  friend's  trousers,  however.  They  can  even  make  a  piece 
of  goods  out  of  cotton  that,  at  this  distance  off,  you  could  not 
tell  from  this. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  All  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  All  cotton  ;  but  they  also  make  fabrics  of  part 
cotton  and  part  wool ;  and  you  cannot  tell  them  from  tlie  others. 
At  the  same  time  I  say  to  myself,  "Well,  now,  Mv.  Wood  can 
afford  to  buy  a  nice  pair  of  all  worsted  trousers."  He  will  excuse 
me,  I  know,  as  I  am  saying  this  to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  He 
would  probably  not  wear  any  trousers  that  had  any  cotton  in  the 
main  body  of  the  cloth ;  but  tliere  is  another  fellow  who  likes  to 
wear  a  pretty  nice  pair  of  trousers  who  can  only  afford  to  pay  a 
given  sum  for  those  trousers.  A  man  who  is  at  work  for  .|!1.50 
or  .f  2  a  day  can  only  pay  so  much  for  liis  clothes.  He  has  got  to 
divide  it  up,  and  cut  things  down  often,  and  that  is  the  trouble 
with  our  business  to-day.  When  the  market  for  wool  goes  up, 
the  tailors  say,  '^  Well,  I  won't  pay  any  more  for  the  cloth.  I 
have  got  to  give  that  suit  of  clothes  for  so  much  money.  If  I 
can't  buy  the  cloth  I  have  been  using,  I  must  buy  something  else. 
I  have  got  to  make  that  suit  of  clothes  for  that  sum  of  moiu'y." 
That  is  what  every  one  of  them  says.  It  seems  illogical,  but  they 
come  out  on  top  every  time,  and  we  have  got  to  meet  it,  and 
that  brings  the  price  of  wool  back  again. 

Many  men  and  women,  too,  like  to  make  as  good  an  app(>arance 
as  they  can ;  and  if  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  ready-made 
suit  .f  25,  and  they  can  afford  to  pay  $15,  the  man  who  is  catering 
for  that  class  (if  trade  mustprovid(!  an  article  that  he  can  sell  for 
$15,  because  the  wages  do  not  go  uji  and  down.  They  are  not 
elastic,  and  the  average  man  cannot  take  the  bread  away  from  his 
children's  mouths  in  order  to  buy  himsplf  an  all-wool  fabric. 

I  have  stated  to  you  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  that  no 
legislation  such  as  has  been  talked  of  would  do  any  of  us  any  good, 
if  it  could  be  carried  out.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  practicable  to 
carry  it  out.  I  think  it  is  a  waste  of  time,  and  that  there  are 
other  ways  in  which  we  can  use  our  efforts  and  accomplish  more 
satisfactory  results.  This  business  is  very  complicated  and  the 
more  you  look  into  it  the  more  difficult  you  will  find  it  will  be  to 
do  anything.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  secretary  has  shown 
you  those  samples  or  not  — 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Yes,  he  has. 
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Mr.  Whitman.  —  I  have  not  seen  them.  I  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  getting  them  up.  I  did  not  know  they  were 
going  to  be  here,  bvit  I  saw  a  bundle  in  the  secretary's  arms. 
Those  are  some  samples  of  shoddy  that  he  got  from  a  maker  of 
shoddy,  and  I  think  those  samples  spread  out  before  you  will  give 
you  a  better  idea  of  what  shoddy  is  than  anything  else  would, 
although  some  of  you  inay  be  very  familiar  with  shoddy — more 
familiar  than  I  am. 

I  do  not  know  enough  to  make  good  shoddy  goods  ;  but  the 
man  who  can  make  a  good  and  useful  article  for  the  benefit 
of  the  human  family  out  of  a  waste  product  is  the  man  you 
want  to  pat  on  the  back  and  cultivate.  That  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  makes  things.  You  put  him  in  the  category  with  the 
fellow  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  grew 
before. 

Mr.  Wood.  —  In  other  words,  you  have  heard  some  people 
boastfully  say  that  they  never  allowed  any  article  of  food  to 
come  on  their  table  a  second  time,  in  any  other  form,  but  I  think 
that  is  usually  received  with  a  smile  and  a  certain  amount  of 
contempt  as  indicating  improvidence  rather  than  anything  else. 
It  is  very  much  the  same  way  with  this  question.  A  man  who 
would  never  think  of  using  that  which  did  not  come  directly  from 
its  original  form  on  the  sheep's  back  would  be  improvident; 
would  advocate  improvidence. 

Reverting  to  what  Mr.  Whitman  has  said  about  worsted,  it 
brings  up  a  phase  of  the  question  which  has  not  been  referred  to 
before  he  referred  to  it,  which  is  very  important ;  or,  rather,  two 
phases  occur  to  me.  In  the  first  place,  this  question  of  style  he 
has  referred  to,  these  fancy  worsted  trousers  that  he  has  been 
kind  enough  to  call  to  your  attention. 

There  are  made  cloths  of  this  kind  for  trouserings  in  every 
gradation,  from  pure  wool  made  from  the  finest  yarn  that  either 
Mr.  Whitman  or  Mr.  Harding  manufactures,  costing  in  the  neigli- 
borhood  of  $1  to  $1.10,  or,  perhaps,  $1.15  a  pound,  to  various 
half  mixtures  of  cotton,  cotton  mixed  witli  wool  and  cotton 
threads,  until  you  find  tliem  made  without  any  wool  whatever, 
or  all  cotton.  Now,  it  is  possible  to  get  an  old-fashioned  woolen 
jean  cloth,  such  as  is  made  in  country  woolen  mills  still  in  the 
West  and  southwest  in  some  places,  without  any  pattern,  without 
any  effort  at  pleasing  the  taste  or  fancy,  that  will  be  made  of  per- 
fectly pure  wool,  which  would  fulfil  all  the  requirements  of  that 
bill,  and  it  can  be  bought  at  a  price  as  low  as  that  of  cloths  of 
this  kind,  almost  wholly  of  cotton  yarn ;  and  yet  the  consumer 
will  buy  these  by  preference,  in  cotton,  as  they  are,  because  of  a 
certain  degree  of  attractiveness  and  style  which  please  his  fancy. 
They  wear  well  and  look  well.  They  will  not  look  well  so  long  as 
if  they  were  made  of  all  worsted,  but  they  will  wear  just  as  long 
and  probably  longer.  That  is  a  feature  which  lias  a  very  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  case. 
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The  other  is  what  he  referred  to  about  the  other  parts  of  the 
garment  than  the  exterior.  How  are  you  going  to  describe  a  coat 
on  a  tag  ?  Are  you  going  to  balk  entirely  at  the  question  of  the 
lining  and  interlining,  and  say  that  the  cloth  in  this  coat  is  pure- 
wool  ?  The  lining  is  cloth,  the  burlap  which  lines  the  inside  of 
the  lapel;  the  haircloth,  and  the  silk  and  the  cotton  are  all  cloths. 
You  cannot  very  well  refer  to  the  exterior,  because  in  case  of 
the  vest  or  waistcoat  the  back  is  usually  made  of  cotton  or  of  silk 
or  of  Italian,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  make  any  definition 
which  is  going  to  cover  the  case  of  the  garment. 

In  the  end  it  comes  down  to  this:  First,  I  still  believe  —  I 
disagree  witli  Mr.  Whitman  to  that  extent  —  but  t  still  believe  it 
is  ])Ossible  to  frame  a  law  wliich  can  be  made  useful  in  practice, 
which  will  provide  penalties  for  misrepresentation,  on  the  lines 
of  this  Englisli  legislation  ;  but  after  all  it  comes  down  to  a  ques- 
tion of  confidence.  It  is  just  like  buying  eggs  or  butter,  or  any- 
thing else.  You  go  to  tlie  dealer  in  whom  you  have  confidence 
and  you  know  that  you  will  get  value  for  yoiir  money.  If  you 
are  willing  to  pay  him  .tJ^lO,  you  get  about  .f^lO  worth.  If  you  go 
$15  you  get  $5  wortli  more,  and  so  on  ;  because  competition  will 
see  to  it  that  dealers  who  serve  the  same  community  cannot  differ 
very  much  in  their  prices. 

I  am  amazed  to  think  that  there  is  any  general  condition  of 
affairs  which  is  unsatisfactory  as  respects  the  relation  of  the  dis- 
tributor and  tlie  consumer  of  clothing,  because  what  Mr.  Whit- 
man has  briefly  touched  u})on  is  a  very  common  experience  in  the 
manufacturing  of  cloth.  Fashions  constantly  require  changes  of 
colorings.  For  example,  a  season  or  two  ago  there  was  a  very 
active  demand  in  fancy  goods  for  green  shades,  greenish  tones,  a 
color  that  is  very  difficult  to  get  with  the  same  fastness  on  ex- 
l)osure  to  the  sun  and  weather  that  you  can  get  in  dark  colors 
—  black  and  blue  and  brown. 

I  suppose  every  one  who  made  medium-priced  cloths  received 
more  or  less  complaint  from  the  clothing  manufacturer  to  whom 
they  sold  cloths  of  this  nature.  The  former  would  receive  a  suit 
of  clothes  by  express,  and  the  message  would  say,  "  This  is  made 
of  such  and  such  cloth  bouglit  from  you.  It  was  made  by  us  into 
a  suit  and  sold  to  such  and  such  a  retailer  in  North  Carolina  or 
Mississippi  or  some  remote  place  from  that  in  which  it  originated, 
and  he  in  turn  sold  it  to  a  consumer.  The  consumer  has  returned 
it  after  wearing  it  six  weeks,  and  says  it  has  faded  on  the  shoul- 
ders and  across  the  back,  and  he  is  dissatisfied.  The  retailer  re- 
funded him  the  money  or  gave  him  another  suit  in  exchange  for 
it,  and  claimed  the  value  of  it  of  us  —  that  is,  of  the  clothing 
manufacturer.  Now,  we  want  you  to  make  it  good  to  us."  That 
thing  has  happened  thousands  of  times  with  different  manufac- 
turers of  cloths  ;  and  when  questions  of  that  kind  can  arise  over  a 
mere  matter  of  the  durability  of  a  comparatively  insubstantial 
shade  of  color,  I  cannot  conceive  why  anybody  should  be  very 
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much  afraid  of  being  wilfully  deceived  in  the  quality  of  the  cloth 
itself. 

Of  course  we  can  all  buy  these  things.  I  can  show  you  a  coat 
which  I  happen  to  have  here,  of  a  material  not  unlike  that  which 
Mr.  Greene  showed  us.  I  had  occasion  to  get  it  in  a  luirry  late 
last  winter.  I  bought  it  made-up  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
stores.  The  price  they  asked  was  such  as  I  knew  I  could  not 
possibly  get  a  coat  for  which  was  made  of  absolutely  pure,  new 
wool.  It  was  a  good  warm  coat.  The  price,  I  think,  was  some- 
thing like  ^25  or  f  30,  and  it  served  my  purpose.  I  was  satisfied 
to  get  it.  It  would  last  the  season  out  and  serve  all  immediate 
requirements ;  but  had  I  wanted  a  coat  of  the  same  weight  and 
the  same  sort  of  general  finish  in  perfectly  pure,  new  wool  and 
procured  it  ready-made,  it  would  have  cost  me  at  least  $50. 

Now,  coming  back  to  Senator  Warren's  question.  The  extreme 
difference  between  the  two  raw  materials  to  the  clothing 
manufacturer  would  not  have  exceeded  $3  to  $3.50,  yet  the  ultimate 
difference  to  the  consumer  was  about  $25. 

Mr.  Makkiiam.  —  Mr.  Wliitman  says  he  does  not  believe  that 
people  want  any  legislation.  When  he  says  that,  I  suppose  he 
means  intelligent  people,  people  who  understand  the  situation  ; 
but  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  tliis  country,  I  presume  a 
great  majority  of  the  people,  who  buy  their  clothing  ready-made. 
These  people  believe,  whether  it  is  true  or  not,  that  they  are  sold 
clotlies  made  of  what  they  call  shoddy.  This,  they  think,  is 
clothing  that  has  been  discarded  and  thrown  away,  and  ground 
up  and  put  into  clothes,  and  that  they  are  imposed  upon  in  buy- 
ing them,  supposing  that  they  are  buying  all  wool  goods,  when 
they  are  not  so  durable,  altliough  Mr.  Whitman  seems  to  think 
that  is  not  the  case  at  all.  Whether  it  is  the  case  or  not,  that 
is  a  general  belief,  undoubtedly,  among  a  very  large  number  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  these  people  have  undertaken  to 
do  something  to  protect  themselves,  and  this  bill  has  been  the 
result, 

I  know,  as  well  as  you  know,  that  this  bill  is  not  a  practical 
thing.  I  know,  too,  that  I  am  not  competent,  and  I  do  not  know 
but  that,  as  you  say,  there  is  nobody  competent  to  draw  a  bill 
that  will  do  any  good  in  protecting  these  people  against  what 
they  think  is  an  imposition  ;  but  there  is  that  sentiment  in  the 
country.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that ;  and  there  has  been  so 
much  talk  over  the  pure  food  bill,  and  similar  measures,  that 
they  feel  a  bill  might  be  enacted  that  would  be  protection.  They 
have  a  great  many  votes  in  the  country,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  gentlemen  might  be  able  to  fix  up  a  bill  which  would  have  the 
desired  effect.  I  know  I  cannot  do  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  can 
be  done  by  any  man  among  the  wool-growers.  No  wool-grower 
has  had  the  experience  required  to  get  anywhere  near  a  proper 
bill ;  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  Mr.  North  might  draw  up  a 
bill  that  would  have  the  effect,  at  all  events,  of  pacifying  this 
sentiment  that  is  so  widely  distributed  among  our  people. 
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Mr.  North.  —  I  am  rather  surprised  at  what  you  say  about 
this  sentiment,  Mr.  Markham. 

Mr.  IMarkham.  —  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  any  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  NouTii. — It  struck  me  at  the  time  when  I  was  directly 
interested  in  these  matters  that  what  sentiment  there  was  in 
favor  of  this  bill  sprang  out  of  the  earth  in  a  night-time,  like 
Jonah's  gourd. 

Mr.  Johnson. — But  no  matter  how  it  has  got  here,  it  is  here. 
It  is  a  sort  of  apathetic  sentiment.  I  do  not  know  that  they 
really  care  very  much. 

Mr.  North.  —  I  was  for  twelve  years  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  I  never  heard  anything  about  this  sentiment 
until  all  at  once  you  gentlemen  passed  your  resolution  about  this 
bill 

Mr.  Johnson.  — We  did  not  do  it.  It  was  the  Live  Stock  As- 
sociation. 

Mr.  Haroin(;.  —  May  it  not  be  true  that  Mr.  Whitman  is 
speaking  of  sentiment  as  he  understands  it  in  one  part  of  the 
country  and  IVIr.  Markham  is  speaking  of  sentiment  as  he  recog- 
nizes it  in  another  part  of  tlic  country  ;  and  both  are  stating  the 
facts  exactly  as  they  see  them,  but  are  not  seeing  the  same 
things  ?     Might  not  that  be  true  ? 

Mr.  Whitman. — Let  us  get  down  to  business.  We  have 
nothing  but  good  will  towards  you,  gentlemen.  We  have  not  come 
here  to  say  you  must  do  this  or  that.  Out  of  deference  to  what 
has  been  done  here  to-day,  I  will  make  this  suggestion.  The 
president  of  our  Association  is  here  and  I  am  su[)posed  to  be  the 
president  of  the  executive  committee,  and  we  have  the  secretary 
here.  Mr.  Wood  has  made  a  suggestion  in  reference  to  the  Eng- 
lish laws.  In  behalf  of  our  Association,  Mr.  President,  why  can 
we  not  say  that  we  will  have  our  secretary  get  a  copy  of  the 
English  laws?  The  P^nglish  people  are  the  largest  producers  of 
shoddy  goods  in  the  world.  There  are  more  shoddy  goods  made 
in  England  then  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together. 

Mr.  Harding.  — That  is  true. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  And  there  are  no  people  so  particular  as  the 
English  people  about  the  laws  regulating  pretty  much  everything. 
Nearly  everything  we  have  adopted  in  this  country  relating  to 
our  manufacturing  is  copied  from  English  law. 

Mr.  North.  —  This  bill,  of  course,  is  just  the  reverse  of  the 
English  law. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  Yes  ;  but  what  Mr.  Markham  and  these  gen- 
tlemen want  is  the  passage  of  some  kind  of  law  which,  if  it  can- 
not protect,  will  have  the  semblance  of  trying  to  protect,  the 
consumer  against  dishonesty. 

Mr.  North.  —  The  English  law  does  more  than  that.  It  act- 
ually protects  them. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  Protects  whom  ? 
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Mr.  North.  —  The  consumer.  It  makes  it  a  penal  offence  for 
a  man  to  label  goods  as  something  that  they  are  not. 

Mr.  (xKEENE.  —  But  it  does  not  oblige  them  to  label  their 
goods. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  We  will  have  the  secretary  bring  it  before 
our  board,  and  see  if  anything  can  be  suggested  to  you  gentle- 
men. 

Mr.  Johnson.  —  This  meeting  here,  of  course,  is  very  informal, 
as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and,  I  presume,  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned. We  are  going  to  hold  a  convention  in  Portland  next 
month,  and  personally  I  was  very  much  in  hopes  that  we  could 
have  a  committee  from  your  Association  at  that  meeting  in  Port- 
land.    I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 

Now,  in  regard  to  this  measure.  It  was  proposed  some  two 
years,  I  think,  or  so  ago,  by  the  National  Live  Stock  Association. 
As  far  as  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  is  concerned, 
it  has  never  officially  recognized  it  or  paid  any  attention  to  it, 
but  we  are  up  to  this  position :  The  National  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation is  asking  us  to  come  in  and  is  asking  our  members  also 
to  come  in  and  endorse  this  in  strong  resolutions.  The  real 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  rank  and  file  do  not  know  what 
they  are  talking  about.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  They 
do  not  understand  this  thing.  There  has  been  a  sentiment  created 
through  the  public  press  and  it  has  been  pounded  into  them.  I 
have  been  out  to  a  lot  of  these  meetings  through  the  country  and 
they  talk  about  them.  If  the  Association  does  not  take  any  position 
in  this  matter,  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could,  even  if  we  tried 
to  argue  it  into  them,  whether  we  could  come  out  and  say,  "  Here, 
we  don't  approve  this  bill,"  because  too  many  of  our  members 
are  connected  with  the  other  Association  which  has  already  ap- 
proved this,  and  the  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  propose  a  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  Whitman.  — When  is  this  meeting? 

Mr.  Johnson. —  It  will  be  on  the  11th  of  January,  in  Port- 
land, Ore.,  and  we  would  like  very  much  to  have  a  committee 
from  your  organization  out  there,  if  it  can  be  arranged  in  any 
way.     I  think  it  would  be  a  very  wise  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Greene.  —  It  seems  to  me  you  had  better  finish  the  dis- 
cussion here  by  showing  those  samples  of  the  shoddy. 

Mr.  AVhitman.  —  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  nice  trip,  and  that 
we  would  have  good  company,  and  that  it  would  be  very  enjoya- 
ble. Why  not  leave  the  point  in  this  way,  that  we  will  pledge 
you  gentlemen  to  have  the  secretary  of  our  organization  get 
copies  of  all  the  English  laws  relating  to  qnestions  of  this  kind, 
and  we  will  have  an  executive  committee  meeting  called  to  see 
whether,  in  our  opinion,  anything  can  be  suggested  that  would 
be  of  any  value. 

Mr.  Johnson.  —  Why  not  prepare  a  substitute  bill  ? 
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Mr.  Wakren.  —  I  was  going  to  say  I  would  not  care,  unless 
they  want  to  put  it  that  way,  to  ask  them  to  prepare  a  bill 
with  the  understanding  that  tliey  were  to  tile  it  as  their  bill 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  but  it  would  be  well  to  put  it  in  such 
form  as  they  think  wonld  cover  the  ground,  and  tlien  we  can  con- 
sider what  we  may  add  to  it. 

Mr.  Hakding.  —  We  could  i)ut  it  in  such  form,  Senator,  that 
you  can  prepare  it. 

Mr.  Wakkkn.  —  This  is  all  preliminary,  and  we  settle  noth- 
ing about  it  now.  What  we  would  like  to  know  is  how  far 
we  can  go  in  legislation  and  have  your  —  I  will  not  say  coopera- 
tion—  but  your  contidence  that  it  is  practical  legislation; 
that  if  anything  will  reach  the  point  it  can  be  done  through  such 
a  measure  as  we  may  prepare,  subject  to  your  suggestion. 

Mr.  Johnson  —  At  least  it  will  not  hurt  anybody.  That  is  the 
principal  point. 

Mr.  Wooi>.  —  The  very  tirst  thing  you  would  have  to  do  in  a 
case  of  that  kind  would  be  to  decide  on  the  term  which  would  be 
used  to  represent  a  fabric  made  of  all  new,  pure  wool,  and  when 
you  have  gotten  that  term,  then  define  that  as  part  of  the  act. 
Then  you  can  proceed  to  inflict  penalties  and  punishments  for 
selling  anything  under  that  term  which  does  not  comply  with 
that  definition. 

Mr.  Wakren.  —  It  seems  to  me  in  that  we  are  going  to  be 
wholly  dependent  on  those  who  have  knowledge  of  the  processes 
of  marnifacture  as  to  technical  points. 

Mr.  HARDiN(i.  —  I  see  that.  This  meeting  has  brought  out,  I 
think,  very  clearly,  the  fact  that  we  are  quite  in  harmony  as  to 
the  right  of  the  consumer  to  be  cared  for  in  the  representation  of 
what  he  buys.  I  think  nobody  disputes  about  that  at  all  on 
either  side  of  the  table.  We  are  all  agreed  as  to  that.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  method,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Wpiitman.  —  Do  you  want  to  confine  that  to  woolen 
fabrics  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  We  can  only  attend  to  woolen  fabrics.  We 
have  no  right  to  deal  with  the  question  of  watermelons  and 
chickens  and  eggs  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Wood.  —  I  suppose  Mr.  Wliitman  has  in  mind  that  whicdi 
Mr.  Johnson,  perhaps,  was  going  to  refer  to,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  selling  tarred  rope  as  all  wool. 

Mr.  Johnson.  — AVhat  1  was  going  to  suggest  was  whether  wool 
would  ever  get  so  cheap  that  the  cotton  manufacturer  will  want 
to  be  protected  from  it. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  I  think  Mr.  Whitman's  suggestion  is  all 
right. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  The  hardest  question  we  have  to  answer 
and  the  hardest  thing  to  explain  to  those  who  do  not  give  it 
very  much  thought,  but  who  see  the  wrong  that  is  committed,  as 
they  term  it,  and  the  imposition  they  suffer,  is  why  the  manu- 
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facturer  has  not  the  same  interest  as  the  consumer,  if  he  be 
honest  and  wants  to  sell  goods  on  their  merits,  in  having  them 
sold  for  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Wood.  —  Senator  Warren,  we  have  spent  here  probably 
some  five  hours  to-day,  a  large  part  of  it  in  merely  making  ele- 
mental exi)lanations  of  what  these  differences  are,  and  still  we 
pi'obably  have  not  commenced  to  half  convey  the  information, 
and  without  that  the  consumers  of  goods  would  be  placed  in  a 
|)Osition  where  they  would  not  be  able  to  discriminate  between 
one  sort  of  substitute  stock  and  another  sort  of  differing  degrees 
of  value. 

Mr.  Wakken.  —  Mr.  Kuollin,  have  you  any  inquiries  now 
that  you  would  like  to  make,  or  is  there  something  we  have  not 
brouglit  out  that  you  would  like  to  bring  out  ? 

Mr.  Knollin.  —  I  have  been  listening  to  what  has  been  said. 
The  question  of  sheep  raising  in  the  West,  on  both  sides,  is  one 
that  has  not  occupied  the  greater  part  of  my  time,  but  I  believe 
the  rank  and  file  of  wool-growers  do  know  what  they  want. 
That  is  my  opinion.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  wool- 
growers  that  we  did  not  have  a  conference  with  the  manufacturers 
before  the  bill  was  ever  gotten  out.  If  I  understand  the  object 
of  this  bill  from  the  wool-growers'  standpoint,  it  was  to  devise 
some  way  so  that  we  could  show  to  the  world  that  a  pure  wool 
garment,  or  nearly  so,  was  the  best  garment  and  the  cheapest 
garment  in  the  long  run  for  a  man  to  buy.  I  do  not  think  the 
wool-growers  care  to  meddle  with  or  prohibit  the  manufacturing 
of  any  kind  of  fabrics.  I  do  not  think  that  is  their  idea  at  all, 
although  it  would  appear  so  in  this  bill.  Personally  I  desire  to 
say  tliat  that  bill  came  out  before  I  knew  anything  about  it.  It 
is  probably  a  complicated  bill,  one  that  could  not  be  put  in 
force. 

Mr.  Johnson.  — We  must  explain  that  we  do  not  take  the 
responsibility  for  the  bill  in  any  shape  or  form,  as  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  Association. 

Mr.  Makkham.  —  At  our  State  Fair  there  was  a  meeting  held 
of  the  State  Wool  Growers'  Association,  and  they  passed  a  reso- 
lution unanimously  endorsing  this  bill.  There  was  quite  a  large 
number  there,  and  that  is  the  sentiment  all  through  the  West, 
sim])ly  because  they  do  not  know  anything  about  this  bill. 

Mr.  Wakken. — They  know  what  the  principle  is,  and  they 
think  there  ought  to  be  something  done.     I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Makkham.  —  Tliey  feel  there  sliould  be  some  legislation. 
As  I  have  said,  the}^  look  upon  shoddy  as  ground-up  woolen  goods. 
They  believe  that  in  these  wholesale,  ready-made  clothes,  which 
constitute  the  greater  portion  of  the  clothes  used  through  the 
country,  they  are  swindled  when  they  suppose  that  as  a  rule  they 
are  buying  woolen  goods.  And  when  those  who  are  a  little  bit 
intelligent  know  how  much  wool  there  is  in  a  suit  of  clothes 
they  seem  to  think  they  could  afford  to  have  it  in  their  clothes. 
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Mr.  North.  —  Is  it  not  part  of  their  feeling  in  regard  to  this 
bill,  Mr.  Markhani,  that  it  might  possibly  increase  the  price  of 
wool  ? 

Mr.  Makkham.  —  Of  course  they  have  that  idea. 
Mr.  North.  —  Not  the  consumption,  but  the  market  price. 
Mr.  Markham.  —  Yes. 

Mr.  Grkene.  —  Are  they  not  manifestly  mistaken  if  tliey  think 
it  will  increase  the  price  of  wool  ?  If  this  bill  should  go  through, 
it  will  certainly  tend  to  decrease  the  use  of  waste  and  substitutes, 
and  if  that  is  the  case  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  as  much  for  our 
wool,  if  we  need  to  throw  away  part  of  it,  as  we  could  before 
It  is  going  to  lower  the  price  of  wool,  beyond  a  doubt. 

Mr.  Markham.  —  I  do  not  believe  any  man  advocates  that 
bill  because  he  knows  anything  about  it.  There  is  not  one  in 
one  hundred  thousand  of  the  men  who  are  advocating  the  bill 
who  understands  the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  Hardini;.  —  He  knows  the  title. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  He  knows  the  title  and  he  thinks  he  knows 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  Markham.  —  He  is  for  the  purpose. 
Mr.  Warren.  —  As  I  believe  we  all  are.     I  certainly  am. 
Mr.  Johnson.  —  We  have  not  ottered  any  opposition  to  your 
arguments  here  to-day. 

Mr.  Whitman.  — It  is  certainly  as  far  as  you  could  expect  us 
to  go  to-day  to  say  — 

Mr.  Markham.  —  I  do  not  think  it  is  {)olicy  to  ask  you  to 
draw  that  bill. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  We  are  not  going  to  draw  the  bill. 
Mr.  Markham.  —  We  ask  you  for  suggestions. 
Mr.  Whitman.  —  Mr.  Wood  has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  law  in  England  whicli  would  appear  to  ai)i)ly  to 
cases  of  this  kind.  We  will  study  the  English  law  and  think  it 
over,  and  if  we  can  see  our  way  clear  to  make  any  suggestion, 
we  can  send  it  to  the  secretary  or  to  Senator  Warren,  and  then 
it  will  remain  with  you. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  We  would  be  glad  to  have  all  the  information 
there  is,  direct  and  indirect,  put  down  in  as  concrete  form  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Wood.  —  It  seems  to  me  that  the  view  tliat  has  been  ex- 
pressed of  what  is  wanted  is  the  one  thing  to  do,  not  to  try  to 
distinguish  between  all  sorts  and  degrees  and  kinds  of  wool,  but 
simply  to  establish  one  standard  wliich  you  will  regard  as  pure 
wool  goods,  define  that  in  the  bill,  and  then  make  the  penalties 
for  its  enforcement  apply  to  anything  different,  sold  as  that  par- 
ticular class  of  goods. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  In  behalf  of  our  people  here,  we  will  agree 
to  look  thoroughly  into  this  thing  and  see  whether  it  is  possible 
to  make  any  suggestion  to  you  that  will  be  of  any  use  in  accom- 
plishing the  objects  which  you  have  brought  before  the  meeting. 
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Mr.  Warren.  —  Let  me  put  it  this  way.  We  desire  and  I 
understand  you  to  be  willing  to  give  us  the  broadest  assistance 
in  the  way  of  information  and  suggestion  towards  legislation 
that  may  effect  what  this  bill  proposes,  or  what  we  propose 
rather,  the  selling  of  an  article  on  its  merits,  and  the  avoidance 
of  any  deceit  practised  in  the  disposition  of  the  goods. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  Yes. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  Substances  to  be  sold  for  what  they  are.  Of 
course  if  a  person  wants  to  buy  shoddy  he  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  do  it.     Are  those  samples  here  where  we  can  see  them  ? 

Mr.  McPhkrson.  —  Yes,  sir.  I  have  a  few  facts  here  to  which 
I  would  like  to  call  your  attention,  and  L  hesitate  in  bringing 
them  to  your  attention  in  the  pi'eseiice  of  the  gentlemen  after 
their  very  clear  and  intelligible  si)eeches  and  remarks  to  you. 
What  I  shall  say  will  probably  be  confined  to  very  few  remarks, 
which  may  be  of  value  in  the  presentation  of  this  subject  to 
your  convention  at  Portland. 

In  the  first  place,  to  me  it  was  interesting  to  know  how  this 
shoddy  was  produced.  I  had  an  interview  Avith  a  maker  of 
shoddy  who  showed  me  the  different  samples.  I  have  here  ISTo.  1, 
which  is  the  coarsest  grade  of  shoddy,  and  is  used  largely  in 
horse  blankets.  I  will  pass  these  samples  down  to  you.  That 
is  sold  at  12  cents  a  pound. 

No.  2  is  the  next  grade,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
men's  wear,  such  as  cheviots.     The  price  is  13  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Whitman. — Please  do  not  go  too  fast,  because  I  would 
like  these  gentlemen  to  see  these  samples. 

Mr.  Greene.  —  You  gentlemen  will  notice  the  long  fiber  of 
that  sample. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  These  samples  are  all-wool. 

Mr.  McPherson.  —  Yes,  sir.  I  procured  them  from  a  shoddy 
manufacturer. 

Mr.  Warren. — Will  you,  as  you  present  each  one,  state 
definitely  whether  or  not  it  is  all-wool  ? 

Mr.  McPherson.  —  I  think  they  are  all  all-wool. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  Then  that  assertion  may  go  for  all  of  these 
that  you  exhibit,  that  they  are  all-wool  ? 

Mr.  McPherson.  —  As  I  understand  it,  shoddy  is  wool  —  abso- 
lutely wool,  only  it  has  been  used  once,  or  perhaps  twice.  No.  2 
is  13  cents  a  pound,  and  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  men's 
wear,  such  as  cheviots. 

No.  3  is  white  stock,  and  you  will  see  how  delightfully  soft  it 
is.     It  sells  for  25  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Wood.  —  In  passing,  I  might  say  that  you  will  find  that 
white  stock  of  the  same  quality  will  always  be  considerably 
higher  than  the  colored  stock,  because  colored  stock  of  this  sort 
can  only  be  used  in  colored  fabrics.  Therefore  its  use  is  re- 
stricted, whereas  the  white  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
those  cloths  which  have  to  be  dyed  a  very  light  color. 
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Mr.  McPherson.  —  And  it  is  made  from  rags  which  have  been 
picked  over. 

Mr.  Johnson. —  All  of  this  is  made  from  rags  ? 

Mr.  McPherson.  —  Every  bit  of  it  is  made  from  rags  —  all 
that  I  am  showing  you. 

Mr.  Wood.  —  So  that  in  the  same  quality  there  may  be  a  dif- 
ference of  from  25  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  have  you  emphatic 
on  this,  because  I  realize  how  mucli  misinformation  must  exist 
about  slioddy  in  view  of  the  facts  that  you  are  bringing  out 
about  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  world  has  been  calling 
shoddy  is  largely  what  we  would  term  tiocks,  ])erhai)s.  That  is 
the  reason  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that  all  of  these  samples  are  all- 
wool. 

Mr.  McPherson. — These  samples  are  all  secured  from  the 
E,.  T.  Sullivan  Company,  at  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  and  I 
had  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Hosmer,  the  manager  of  the 
company,  who  is  a  reputable  man. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  Is  there  any  virgin  wool,  so-called,  in  these 
samples,  or  has  this  all  been  used  ? 

Mr.  McPherson. — Every  bit  of  it  is  manufactured  from  rags, 
as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Warren. — This  is  all-wool,  but  it  has  been  manufactured 
from  wool  that  has  previously  had  other  uses.  And  it  is  now  re- 
manufactured  into  this  stock. 

Mr.  McPherson.  —  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Greene.  —  It  has  all  been  carried  as  far  as  the  yarn  cer- 
tainly, and  perhaps  as  far  as  the  cloth. 

Mr.  McPherson.  —  loan  demonstrate  to  you  here  from  some 
sample  cloths,  which  have  gone  through  certain  processes,  and 
sliow  you  exactly  how  the  vegetable  matter  is  all  removed,  and 
how  the  pure  wool  remains. 

Nos.  4,  5,  and  6  show  colors  which  are  obtained  on  No.  2  stock, 
and  as  a  general  thing  are  just  as  fast  as  colors  put  on  new  wool. 

Mr.  Wood. — Tiiey  are  not  dyed,  but  they  select  rags  of  that 
color,  and  all  of  one  color,  and  break  them  up  into  one  lump,  all 
the  brown  rags  into  a  brown  color,  and  all  the  blue  into  a  blue 
color,  so  that  they  can  be  used  without  re-dyeing. 

Mr.  Warren. — ^  We  all  know  that  the  soul  is  immortal  and 
never  dies.     Could  not  that  observation  be  made  about  wool  ? 

Mr.  McPherson.  —  It  is  practically  imperishable,  I  have  been 
told. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  In  other  words,  when  wool  is  once  grown, 
unless  it  is  destroyed  by  tire,  it  is  here  to  roll  along  down  as  long 
as  time  records  its  annals. 

Mr.  North.  —  You  must  except  the  moth  also.  Senator. 

Mr.  McPherson.  —  No.  7  is  the  next  grade  which  shows  good 
staple,  and  is  finer. 

It  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  25  cents. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  —  Is  that  the  highest  price  on  this  shoddy,  25 
cents? 

Mr.  McPherson.  —  I  have  the  prices  on  these  lots.  That  is 
the  same  quality  as  No.  3. 

No.  8  is  a  similar  grade,  but  finer  and  much  lighter  color. 
Price  25  cents. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  Mr.  McPherson,  No.  8  is  marked  25  cents. 

Mr.  McPherson.  —  Yes,  sir  ;  25  cents. 

No.  9  sells  for  21  cents.  It  is  a  finer  stock,  but,  not  having  the 
staple  of  No.  8,  is  used  in  the  finer  grades  of  men's  wear, 
and  in  goods  which  require  a  fine  finish. 

Mr.  Greene. —  That  is  just  the  sort  of  stuff  I  buy,  and  I  buy 
it  as  shoddy.  I  paid  22  cents  for  the  last  I  bought,  and  I  buy  it 
because  it  is  fine,  and  I  put  it  into  the  face  of  a  cloth  that  we 
make  for  smoking  jackets.  It  does  not  require  strength,  but  it 
requires  a  soft,  nice  feeling  finish,  and  we  use  it  simply  to  get 
that  finish. 

Mr.  Warren. —  Approaching  a  velvet. 

Mr.  Greene. —  Approaching  a  velvet ;  yes. 

Mr.  Whitman. —  It  is  really  as  long,  if  not  longer  than  Upland 
Middling  cotton. 

Mr.  McPherson. —  No.  10  is  a  finer  grade  than  No.  9  and  sells 
for  24  cents. 

Mr.  Whitman. —  Are  these  their  standard  grades  ? 

Mr.  McPherson. —  Yes,  sir. 

No.  11  shows  No.  10  before  it  has  been  reduced  to  the  fiber,  and 
is  now  used  by  many  mills  in  this  shape.  Price  about  3  cents 
less,  which  would  be  about  21  cents. 

No.  12  is  a  fine  black  stock.     Price  25  cents. 

No.  13  shows  the  lowest  grade  of  stock,  and  is  used  chiefly  in 
the  manufacture  of  backing  yarns.     Price  7J  cents. 

Mr.  Johnson. —  What  is  No.  13  used  for? 

Mr.  McPherson.     For  the  manufacture  of  backing  yarns. 

No.  14  shows  No.  13  reduced  to  the  fiber,  and  mixed  with  a 
small  percentage  of  wool.  I  have  put  in  this  sample  so  you  may 
see  how  the  character  of  the  stock  changes  when  new  wool  is  put 
with  it.     Mr.  Hosmer  says  : 

"  Regarding  the  rags  from  which  the  stock  is  made,  will  say 
that  No.  1  is  made  from  carpets  ;  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  are 
made  from  ladies'  dress  goods  having  a  cotton  warp  ;  Nos.  9,  10, 
and  11  are  made  from  ladies'  fine  dress  goods  which  are  all  wool ; 
No.  12  is  made  from  new  black  stock,  and  No.  13  is  made  from 
old  cloth."  It  will  probably  be  well  first  to  explain  to  you  that 
these  rags,  which  a  great  many  people  believe  are  laden  with 
pestilence  and  disease,  are  brought  to  the  factory  and  put 
through  a  sulphuric  acid  bath,  and  then  they  are  heated  in  a 
close  room  ranging  from  212  to  217  degrees,  and  after  that 
they  are  put  through  a  bath,  and  cleansed,  so  that  as  the  product 
comes  out  of  the  mill  it  is  absolutely  pure,  in  fact  purer  than  a 
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great  many  wools  which  are,  I  will  say,  imported  from  some  of 
the  tropical  countries. 

Mr.  Harding. —  It  would  not  give  anybody  "  wool-sorter's  " 
disease. 

Mr.  McPherson. —  No ;  there  is  no  danger  of  that  being  con- 
tracted, or  anything  of  that  sort.  What  is  furthermore  the  fact, 
it  is  absolutely  pure  wool,  because  all  the  vegetable  matters  are 
taken  out  of  it.  I  have  liere  some  threads  which  are  pure  wool 
after  the  vegetable  matter  has  been  taken  out.  These  cloths 
have  gone  through  those  baths,  and  have  been  subjected  to  that 
high  temi^erature. 

Mr.  Knollin. —  It  is  safe  to  handle,  then. 

Mr.  McPhkrson. —  Perfectly  safe.  By  simply  rubbing  these 
fibers  in  my  hand,  you  can  see  the  vegetable  matter,  the  cotton, 
falling  down. 

Mr.  Warren. —  You  call  cotton  a  vegetable  matter  ? 

Mr.  McPhekson. —  Yes,  sir.  What  is  left  is  absolutely  pure 
wool.  You  can  see  the  different  colors.  Nothing  remains  but 
the  absolutely  pure  wool.  It  has  been  in  dress  goods  and  has  been 
purified  and  cleansed.  No  matter  how  dirty  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning, it  is  absolutely  clean,  because  every  germ  must  be  killed  by 
the  intense  heat,  not  to  speak  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected. 

Mr.  Johnson. —  Have  you  any  figures  on  the  amount  of 
shoddy  that  is  sold? 

Mr.  McTherson. —  Yes,  I  have.  I  will  state  them  if  you  will 
pardon  me  just  a  moment.  I  presume  from  the  discussion  whieh 
lias  taken  place  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill,  according  to  Mr. 
Markliani,  is  to  protect  the  public.  It  is  either  to  protect  the 
public  or  to  increase  the  use  of  wool ;  but  take  it  in  either  case. 
It  is  not  important  to  attack  the  particular  sections  of  this  bill 
in  detail,  but  if  it  is  for  tlie  i)urpose  of  protecting  the  public  I 
can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Markham  in  saying  that  there  is  a 
great  demand  for  it,  because  nobody  is  deceived.  The  manufac- 
turer certainly  does  not  impose  upon  the  wholesaler  to  whom  he 
sells.  The  wholesaler  does  not  impose  upon  the  merchant  tailors 
to  whom  he  sells.  They  know  from  their  experience  in  business 
what  prices  they  should  pay  for,  as  you  denominate  it  in  this 
bill,  the  pure  wool  fabric,  and  it  is  only  the  consumer  who  suffers 
from  the  misrepresentations  of  the  retailer,  if  he  is  imposed  upon  ; 
and  is  not  the  price  always  an  index  of  the  (juality  of  the  fabric  ? 
A  man,  as  has  been  said  to  you  two  or  tliree  times  liere  to-day, 
cannot  expect  to  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  good  wool  fabric  for 
twenty-five  cents,  and  if  the  imposition  is  practised  upon  him 
once,  he  certainly  will  not  be  fooled  a  second  time  by  the  same 
dealer. 

As  Mr.  Whitman  has  suggested,  too,  it  is  striking  a  blow  at  a 
very  important  point  of  manufacture  to-day.  That  is,  the  sav- 
ing of  all   these  waste  products.     Instead  of  attempting  to  dis- 
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credit  this  beneficial  product,  the  use  of  which  has  been  such  a 
boon  to  that  class  of  consumers  who  cannot  afford  the  expensive 
goods  and  such  an  advantage  to  all  who  wear  woolen  clotliing,  it 
should  be  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  to  put  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  its  free  use.  The  men  who  have  discovered  methods  of  ex- 
tracting this  product  from  what  was  heretofore  regarded  as 
worthless  material  and  the  manufacturers  of  it  should  be  hailed 
as  benefactors,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  impostors  and  cheats. 

I  think  probably  a  quotation  from  the  dissenting  opinion 
delivered  by  Justice  Field,  in  the  oleomargarine  case,  might  be 
appropriate  right  here.     He  says  : 

"  Upon  first  impressions  one  would  suppose  that  it  would  be  a 
matter  for  congratulation  on  the  part  of  the  States  that  in  the 
progress  of  science  a  means  had  been  discovered  by  which  a  new 
article  of  food  could  be  produced,  equally  worthy  and  nutritious 
with  and  less  expensive  than  one  already  existing,  and  for  wliich 
it  could  be  used  as  a  substitute." 

I  think  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  manufacture  of 
oleomargarine  and  the  manufacture  of  wool,  because  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  deception  here.  The  very  product  out  of  which  the 
shoddy  is  made  is  wool  itself.  That  is,  the  product  is  wool, 
derived  from  these  cloths,  if  you  please,  but  from  wliich  every 
particle  of  foreign  matter  has  been  removed  by  this  chemical 
process,  and  it  is  wool.  However,  it  is  not  pure  wool  according 
to  the  definition  of  this  bill,  because  it  has  been  through  the 
process  of  manufacture  once,  or  perhaps  twice.  As  has  been 
said,  wool  is  imperishable,  and  why  should  the  public  be 
deprived  of  the  use  of  this  valuable  material  ? 

In  the  long  run  would  it  not  be  the  poor  man,  for  whose  benefit 
Mr.  Markham  says  there  is  this  demand,  who  would  be  the  suf- 
ferer ?  He  would  be  compelled,  if  the  price  of  wool  is  advanced 
—  and  Mr.  Greene  says  it  would  not  be  advanced  under  this  bill, 
but  take  it  for  granted  that  it  would  be  advanced  —  to  pay  an 
increased  price  for  his  product. 

Mr.  Markham.  —  You  know  there  is  but  very  little  increase. 
There  is  a  very  small  amount  of  wool  in  that  cloth. 

Mr.  McPherson. —  It  is  all  wool.  That  is,  this  product  is  wool ; 
and  if  the  manufacturer  were  compelled  to  rely  entirely  on  the 
pure  wool  as  you  define  it  in  this  l3ill,  the  prices  would  have  to 
he  advanced,  for  the  quantity  would  be  insuflicient  and  the  poor 
man  would  be  the  one  who  would  suffer;  and  he  is  the  man 
to  whom  this  cheaper  fabric  has  been  the  great  boon. 

I  shall  not  refer  at  all  to  the  blow  it  strikes  at  cotton.  We  all 
agree  that  the  use  of  these  mixed  goods  has  increased  the  use  of 
wool.  I  will  simply  refer  to  the  oleomargarine.  Senator  AVarren 
spoke  about  that.  Oleomargarine  purported  to  be  something  it 
was  not,  and  there  was  used  in  the  oleomargarine  only  one  slight 
material  which  went  into  the  makeup  of  butter.  That  was  some 
butterine  which  was  put  in  to  give  it  a  taste.     It  was  then  sold, 
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not  as  oleomargarine,  as  I  understand,  but  as  butter.  It  was 
a  fraud  upon  the  public.  They  bought  something  which  was  not 
butter.  In  this  case  they  are  getting  absolutely  what  they  pay 
for.  They  are  getting  wool,  but  they  are  getting  wool  which  has 
been  used  once,  and  perhaps  twice.  Therefore,  I  say  there  is  no 
imposition  on  the  public  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Johnson. —  Let  me  correct  you  there.  The  oleomargarine 
bill  as  passed  also  provided  for  renovating  butter,  which  is  prac- 
tically tlie  same  thing.  It  was  butter  that  had  not  been  used, 
that  had  gotten  to  a  point  where  it  was  worked  over  and  then  put 
out  as  fresh  creamery. 

Mr.  McPirKRSON.  — It  is  impossible  to  enforce  this  bill  as  the 
oleomargarine  bill  is  enforced.  In  that  case  a  man  with  a  glass 
can  look  at  the  product,  or  can  melt  it.  Tlie  coustituent  parts  of 
it  are  plainly  seen,  and  a  man  can  tell  immediately  that  it  is  not 
pure  butter.  In  this  case  you  gentlemen  are  told  that  there  is 
no  known  method  of  chemistry  by  wliich  the  proportionate  ele- 
ments can  be  told  in  a  piece  of  cloth.  That  is,  they  cannot  tell 
how  much  of  it  is  "  pure "  avooI  and  how  much  of  it  is 
wool  that  has  been  used  once  or  twice ;  so  that  the  enforce- 
ment of  it  is  another  thing.  Besides  that,  I  do  not  suppose  you 
refer  at  all  to  the  purpose  of  it  being  to  raise  revenue,  because 
the  enforcement  of  the  bill  would  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  the 
revenue  that  would  be  derived  from  it. 

Why  should  the  woolen  manufacturer  be  obliged  to  i)ay  this 
tax  and  be  subjected  to  all  tlu^  ])enalties  in  this  bill,  if  you  do 
not  intend  to  enfor(!e  the  same  provisions,  as  'Slv.  Wood  lias  said, 
against  the  live-stock  man  or  the  butcher  who  makes  his  sausages, 
or  against  the  silversmith,  for  example,  who  in  his  beautiful 
creations  uses  silver  that  has  been  once  used  in  manufacture  and 
is  melted  over  again  and  combined  witli  the  bullion  ?  It  is  per- 
fectly good,  only  it  has  been  used  once.  Why  should  not  the 
manufacturer  of  iron  be  compelled  to  show,  by  tags  on  his  pro- 
duct, what  portion  of  his  iron  has  been  melted  and  combined 
with  the  ore  ?  It  seems  to  me  the  same  argument  would  apply 
in  this  case. 

But  if  you  say  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  demand 
for  wool,  or  that  tlie  use  of  shoddy  is  really  affecting  the  wool- 
grower,  then  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  look  at  England  and  see 
what  her  experience  has  been  in  the  last  fifty  years.  I  believe 
the  average  annual  wool  product  of  Great  Britain  is  about 
140,000,000  pounds.  It  has  been  that  for  about  fifty  j^ears. 
There  are  some  figures  here  to  which  I  shall  have  to  resort. 

The  annual  report  of  Helmuth,  Schwartze  &  Co.  for  1902  shows 
that  during  that  year  74,269,000  pounds  of  woolen  rags  —  that  is, 
excluding  the  rags  of  home  production  —  were  imported  into 
England  to  be  torn  up  and  made  into  shoddy.  The  average  for 
the  past  ten  years  has  been  73,457,000  pounds  of  rags  imported 
into  England. 
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It  was  stated  at  the  conference  of  1865  that  in  1862  65,000,000 
pounds  of  shoddy  were  annually  consumed  in  England.  At  that 
time  it  was  a  greater  amount  than  the  whole  wool  clip  of  the 
United  States,  which  Avas  given  at  60,264,913  pounds  by  the 
census  of  1860.  That  it  has  continued  to  increase  year  by  year 
is  certain  ;  and  while  no  exact  figures  of  the  amount  manufac- 
tured in  Great  Britain  are  obtainable,  it  is  certain  no  country 
equals  England's  output  of  this  material.  Many  million  pounds 
every  year  enter  into  her  manufactured  cloth. 

In  1885  the  importations  into  England  of  foreign  wools  were 
102,000,000  pounds,  while  in  1891  that  total  was  increased  by 
614,000,000,  the  aggregate  wool  imports  reaching  the  enormous 
amount  of  716,000,000  pounds.  Notwithstanding  these  large 
importations  of  wool  and  large  importations  of  foreign  rags,  and 
the  undoubtedly  large  increase  in  the  production  of  wool 
extract  with  which  the  ''pure"  wool  is  supposed  to  come  into 
competition,  the  wool-growing  industiy  has  not  been  driven  to 
extinction,  for  the  British  growth  has  remained  practically  the 
same. 

You  may  ask  why  it  has  not  increased,  but  you  know  pei-fectly 
well  the  conditions  that  surround  the  wool-growing  industry  in 
that  intensive  agriculture,  and  in  that  limited  area. 

It  probably  may  be  interesting  to  you  also — and  with  that 
word  I  shall  close  —  to  know  what  the  actual  imports  of 
shoddy  are  into  this  country.  All  the  shoddy  that  is  used  in 
manufacture  here  in  this  country  is  practically  shoddy  made  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Warren. —  That  is  largely  because  of  the  tariff? 

Mr.  McPherson. —  Because  of  the  tariff.  It  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  the  manufacturers  to  import  it,  and  I  have  a  table  here 
which  is  very  instructive  on  that,  showing  that  under  the  Wilson 
bill  enormous  quantities  of  it  did  come  in,  and  under  the  present 
act  how  very  small  the  quantity  is  that  comes  in. 

Mr.  Warren. —  That  is  a  matter  which  is  quite  well  understood 
by  the  sheep-growers,  the  amount  of  foreign  shoddy  that  comes 
in,  and  I  want  your  emphatic  statement  and  belief  now  whether 
the  present  tariff  is  sufficient,  and  whether  it  does  serve  to  keep 
out  the  shoddy  of  the  old  world. 

Mr.  McPherson. —  I  think  these  figures  which  are  taken  from 
the  official  figures  just  issued  by  the  Government,  this  year,  will 
be  convincing  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Warren. —  There  are  one  or  two  things  I  want  to  speak 
about.  First,  I  notice  you  make  your  point  very  strong  that  a 
purchaser,  the  man  who  purchases  the  clothing,  ought  to  be 
governed  by  the  price.  I  admit  that  for  educated  people,  who 
are  in  trade  or  who  are  in  vocations  where  the  exact  condition  of 
cost  is  well  known,  that  would  be  a  correct  statement.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  unfortunately  the  buying  public,  the 
unthinking  and  the  uneducated,  in  the  particular  lines  that  refer 
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to  the  production  of  clothing,  depend  more  upon  the  word  of  the 
man  who  sells  to  them  than  they  do  upon  the  price.  If  a  man 
says  a  garment  is  all-wool,  they  expect  all-wool,  and  it  does  not 
occur  to  them  that  it  is  all  a  matter  of  price,  because,  especially 
in  new  countries  and  in  western  places,  price  is  often  predicated 
upon  how  many  have  got  the  line  of  goods  offered  in  that  par- 
ticular locality,  or  what  advantages  the  dealer  may  have  in  a 
monopoly  for  the  time  being,  or  how  isolated  he  may  be  in  his 
camp. 

Mr.  McPherson. —  I  think  there  is  a  slight  confusion  of  terms, 
Senator.  That  is,  when  you  say  "all-wool."  I  have  not  con- 
ceded the  point  that  shoddy  is  not  wool.     I  say  it  is  wool. 

Mr.  Wakken. —  Yes.  Now,  one  thing  furtlier.  Your  compar- 
ison of  tlie  manufacture  and  re-use  of  wool,  with  silver  —  and 
you  might  have  said  gold,  but  you  did  not — and  iron,  is 
useful  in  the  way  of  comparison ;  but  I  suppose  you  will  not 
maintain  that  wool  is  the  same  as  gold  and  silver  in  its  melting 
up  and  re-manufacture,  that  it  has  the  same  degree  of  excellence 
in  its  second  and  third  and  fourth  states  or  uses,  for  a  metal 
amounts  always  to  about  the  same.  You  can  melt  it  and  use  it 
over  and  over  again.  You  consider  that  wool  is  worth  less  the 
second  time  than  the  first,  and  less  the  third  time  than  the  sec- 
ond, and  so  on,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  McPherson. —  I  might  say  my  experience  has  been  so 
limited  that  I  would  not  wish  to  com n) it  the  Association  by  any 
answer  that  I  might  make ;  but  certainly  some  of  the  tiner 
grades  of  shoddy  sell  for  twenty-tive  cents  a  pound,  and  if  price 
is  a  determining  factor  at  all,  shoddy  would  be  of  as  much  value 
as  wool. 

Mr.  Warren. —  There  are  very  few  clean  wools  that  are  sold 
at  that  price. 

Mr.  McPherson. —  Not  for  twenty-five  cents;  no.  As  I 
understand,  this  slioddy  is  nevei-  used  by  itself  to  make  a  fabric, 
but  it  is  always  used  in  combination. 

Mr.  Whitman. —  Yes  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  valuable, 
but  the  Senator  is  correct.  The  second  product  is  not  equal  to 
the  original  product. 

Mr.  Harding. —  Nor  is  the  third  equal  to  the  second. 

Mr.  Warren. — What  is  running  in  my  mind  is — not  to  differ  with 
you — that  the  hard  points  to  get  over  in  legislation  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  we  experience  in  applying  the  present  bill  to  your  views 
arise  out  of  just  such  situations  as  you  are  portraying.  For 
instance,  I  can  sell  an  all-wool  fabric,  which  to  the  consumer  may 
mean  that  it  is  made  from  wool  from  tlie  sheep's  back,  yet  it 
may  be  down  in  its  third,  fourth,  fifth  or  sixth  degree,  largely.  I 
may  sell  him  an  article  that  has  ten  per  cent,  of  new  wool,  or  per- 
haps none,  and  the  balance  shoddy,  which  is  all  wool,  but 
which  has  been  used  and  therefore  is  worth  less.  I  can  see  the 
difiiculty.     That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at.     I  can  see  the  difficulty 
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in  reaching  that  point  of  it ;  and  the  question  comes  up  whether 
you  are  going  to  terminate  the  use  of  shoddy,  or  in  what  way  we 
are  going  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Mr.  McPherson. —  Tlien  comes  up  the  other  difficulty,  as  to 
the  prices  of  the  different  qualities  of  shoddy  and  their  values. 
For  instance,  if  a  man  were  to  follow  out  strictly  the  provisions 
of  that  bill  and  tag  his  goods,  he  could  truthfully  say,  "  In  this 
piece  there  is  fifty  per  cent,  of  shoddy,  and  in  this  other  piece 
there  is  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  shoddy,"  but  the  former  piece  may 
contain  the  higlier  priced  shoddy,  and  be  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  one  which  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  shoddy. 
He  would  be  marking  his  goods  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  wa}^,  a 
perfectly  fair  way,  setting  out  the  proportions,  but  he  would  not 
tell  you  the  quality  of  the  shoddy  used. 

Mr.  Warren. —  Mr.  Wood,  as  you  have  spoken  at  some  length 
about  a  measure  which  would  prevent  fraud  and  misrepresenta- 
tion, what  would  be  your  idea  of  its  application  as  against 
goods  that  are  made  of  these  various  qualities  of  wool  ?  They 
are  still  wool. 

Mr.  Wood. — You  cannot  provide  against  that  absolutely.  All 
you  can  do,  as  I  have  intimated,  is  to  provide  a  definition  for 
pure  wool  goods,  and  keep  as  close  to  absolutely  new  fiber  from 
the  sheep  as  possible,  and  then  let  that  be  the  only  dividing  line. 
Do  not  undertake  to  make  dividing  lines  between  different  quali- 
ties of  cloth.  You  could  not  do  it.  As  the  secretary  has  just 
said,  to  make  that  quite  emphatic,  it  would  be  perfectly  possible, 
even  if  you  do  not  go  into  the  different  kinds  of  shoddy,  to 
label  one  quality,  "This  quality  is  composed  of  fifty  percent, 
shoddy  and  fifty  per  cent,  new  fleece  wool,"  and  then  say  about 
another  piece  right  beside  it,  "  This  piece  is  composed  of  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  wool  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  shoddy,"  and  the  one 
with  only  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  shoddy  would  be  the  less  valuable 
piece  of  goods,  because  the  one  witli  fifty  per  cent,  of  shoddy 
might  have  a  very  high  class  of  shoddy  in  it,  and  fifty  per  cent, 
of  wool,  and  the  one  with  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  wool  might 
be  made  out  of  common  wool,  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of 
broken  rags  of  that  eight  cent  quality. 

Mr.  North. —  That  puts  a  premium  on  fraud. 

Mr.  Wood. —  You  cannot  undertake  to  distinguish  between 
different  kinds  of  goods  made  out  of  what  we  are  describing  as 
shoddy.  You  must  simj)ly  make  a  definition  of  pure  new  wool 
goods,  and  draw  the  line  there. 

Mr.  North  —  Can  you  get  the  exact  proportions  of  different 
materials  in  a  piece  of  cloth  ? 

Mr.  Wood. —  Not  after  it  is  once  fabricated. 

Mr.  Harding. —  We  went  over  that  very  thoroughly  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  McPherson. —  There  are  numerous  other  objections  which 
Mr.  North  prepared  before  he  left  the  secretaryship,  which  are 
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very  much  more  important  than  the  ones  I  have  given  you. 
The  figures  about  the  importation  of  waste  products  are  : 

The  imports  of  all  waste  products,  which  include  rags,  mungo, 
flocks,  shoddy,  and  all  the  wastes  produced  in  the  many  wool 
manufacturing  processes,  amounted  in  1902-3  to  but  330,956 
pounds  ;  with  a  foreign  value  of  $97,477,  an  average  of  29.4  cents 
per  pound,  foreign  value. 

Mr.  Wood. —  That  is  a  higher  average  than  any  of  the  shod- 
dies you  showed  us  here. 

Mr.  McPhkrson. —  Yes;  I  think  the  highest  price  was 
twenty-five  cents. 

Since  the  Dingley  tariff  went  into  operation  Aug  28,  1897,  up 
to  June  30,  1903,  the  total  quantity  of  these  materials  imported 
and  entered  for  consumption  amounted  to  only  1,912,660  ])ounds, 
valued  abroad  at  $524,854.  The  greater  part  of  these  materials 
consists  of  liigli-grade  mill  wastes,  which  have  never  been  manu- 
factured into  fabrics.  For  the  almost  six  years  from  Aug.  28, 
1897,  to  June  30,  1903,  the  average  imports  of  these  waste  prod- 
ucts has  been  318,767  pounds,  England's  average  yearly  impor- 
tations of  rags  alone  being  230.44  times  tlie  average  yearly 
imports  of  all  waste  products  into  the  United  States.  This 
statement  shows  conclusively  that  the  tariff,  as  it  is  now 
arranged,  does  exclude  all  these  cheaper  materials  from  impor- 
tation, and  practically  all  the  shoddy  we  use  is  produced  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  Wood. —  Senator,  1  believe  it  is  possible,  as  has  been 
stated  before,  to  have  legislation  enacted  upon  the  lines  of  this 
English  legislation,  so  far  as  I  understand  it  —  I  am  not  closely 
familiar  with  it  —  that  would  make  it  possible  to  distinguish 
between  such  a  cloth  as  1  have  referred  to,  and  a  perfectly  pure, 
all-wool  fabric  which  would  tend  to  give  special  credit  in  what- 
ever way  credit  could  be  liad  for  a  tiling  known  to  be,  as  we  might 
say,  18-karat  wool.  Beyond  that  I  do  not  think  it  ])ossible  to 
go,  and  I  tliink  any  efforts  to  go  beyond  that  are  simply  in  the 
lines  of  trying  to  promote  honesty  by  legislation,  and  you  can- 
not do  it.  That  there  will  be  individual  cases  of  deception  is 
just  as  true  as  that  there  will  be  individual  cases  of  deception  in 
every  kind  of  commodity,  in  every  kind  of  business  transaction  ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  what  has  been  said  here  several  times  is 
perfectly  true,  that  the  great  body  of  the  ready-made  clothing 
of  moderate  price  in  this  country  is  sold  at  prices  that  represent 
its  worth. 

There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  call  attention  to.  In  distinguish- 
ing between  garments  made  of  very  high  quality  cloth  and 
medium  cloth  and  low  quality,  we  have  had  our  attention  called 
to-day  to  the  fact  that  the  difference  in  the  ultimate  price  of  the 
garment  is  very  much  greater  than  the  apparent  diiference  in 
the  cost  of  the  material  would  seem  to  warrant ;  but  we  must 
remember  that,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  handling  of 
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these  products,  there  is  a  constantly  diverging  line  in  the  cost. 
Eor  example,  beginning  with  the  garment-manufacturer,  —  in  the 
garments  made  up  from  fine  wool  cloths,  they  use  very  costly 
lining  and  trimmings,  and  that  helps  to  bring  up  the  price. 
They  put  upon  it  workmen  of  greater  skill  in  cutting,  in  fashion- 
ing, because  they  are  made  much  more  fashionably,  and  more  in 
accord  with  current  modes ;  and  the  cutter  who  can  cut  cheap 
goods  and  make  fairly  creditable  garments  could  not  begin  to  cut 
the  garments  that  they  put  the  liner  classes  in.  The  salesmen 
who  sell  them  are  paid  higher  wages.  The  stores  in  which  they 
are  sold  rent  for  a  great  deal  more  money,  and  there  is  a  differ- 
entiation, not  merely  in  the  cost  of  the  material  out  of  which  they 
are  made,  but  in  every  stage  incidental  to  their  development. 

Mr.  Markham. —  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  We  have  been 
talking  about  ready-made  clothing.  That  is  the  ]jrinci})al  thing. 
We  can  go  out  and  buy  a  suit  to-day  for  about  $15.  That  sum 
Avill  buy  a  pretty  respectable  suit.     How  much  of  that  is   wool  ? 

Mr.  Greene.  — Mr.  Markham,  here  is  a  piece  of  cloth  made 
of  pure  wool,  made  of  Wyoming  wool.  It  is  cassimere,  made 
for  men's  suitings.  There  is  no  admixture  of  anything  with  it, 
except  the  original  wool. 

Mr.  Markham.  —  To  make  up  that  suit  of  ready-made  cloth- 
ing, how  much  would  the  suit  cost  ? 

Mr.  Wood.  —  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  it  would  not  s  ell 
under  $20. 

Mr.  Greene. —  Here  is  another  fabric,  that  is  a  cheap  cheviot 
that  we  make,  made  of  a  waste  product  and  wool.  That  is  the 
same  weight  as  the  one  I  just  showed  you,  and  would  cost  con- 
siderably less.  I  presume  the  retail  price  of  that  suit  would  be 
f  12  or  $15. 

Mr.  Knollin.  — Is  that  because  they  would  not  put  as  much 
expense  in  the  workmanship  in  this  suit  as  in  the  other  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  The  linings,  the  sleeve  linings,  even  the 
buttons,  would  cost  less. 

Mr.  Johnson.  —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  have  about 
reached  a  conclusion  on  this  proposition.  That  is,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  tiling  to  do  is  that  your  committee 
will  secure  what  you  can  for  us  in  the  way  of  data,  so  that  we 
can  have  it  in  time  for  that  Portland  meeting. 

Mr.  Warren. —  Yes.  There  are  several  little  matters,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Markham  has  and  that  Mr.  Whitman  has,  which 
we  want  to  take  up. 

Mr.  Markham.  —  I  was  wondering  whether  that  $20  suit 
would  not  be  worth  more  than  the  difference  between  its  cost 
and  that  of  the  clothes  made  up  of  the  mixture. 

Mr.  Wood. —  In  durability  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Markham.  —  In  durability. 

Mr.  Wood.  —  It  probably  would. 

Mr.  Greene.  —  You  understand  the  cost  of  manufacturing, 
beyond  the  raw  state,  is  greater  in  the  finer  goods, 
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Mr.  Makkham.  —  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  You  can  theorize  to  your  heart's  content. 
I  worked  on  that  theory,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  cannot 
■go  to  90,000,000  of  consumers.  I  have  got  to  sell  my  goods  to 
the  middlemen,  and  I  have  to  make  such  goods  as  they  will  buy. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Here  is  another  proposition,  Mr.  Markhain : 
What  was  a  fellow  like  myself  to  do  when  he  was  earning  only 
f  20  a  month  ? 

Mr.  Wood. — That  is  the  whole  case.  The  man  who  buys 
goes  into  the  store  and  sees  a  suit  at  f  20,  $16.50,  or  f  15,  and  for 
all  he  can  see,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  $15  suit  is  going  to 
give  him  as  much  satisfaction  and  just  as  good  an  ai)i)earance, 
and  he  buys  the  $15  suit. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  And  in  most  cases  it  will  be  practically  as 
good  for  him. 

Mr.  Wood.  —  As  long  as  he  wears  it. 

Mr.  Whitman.  — It  will  not  hold  its  own  so  well;  and  will  not 
look  so  well,  but  the  average  man  is  not  particularly  dressy. 

Mr.  Markham.  —  The  laboring  man  cannot  always  buy  it. 

Mr.  Greene.  —  If  I  could  make  a  piece  of  frieze  such  as  I 
showed  you,  made  of  all  wool,  it  would  not  wear  any  better  than 
what  I  sliowed  you,  because  the  fabric,  after  it  is  made,  is  so 
felted  that  it  becomes  a  solid,  compact  piece  of  cloth. 

Mr.  WnrTMAN.  —  I  stated  to  you  this  morning  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  pure  wool.  When  I  left  home  I  did  not  know 
whether  this  conference  would  last  over  one  day  or  not.  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  trying  to  bring  about  some  change 
in  the  method  of  putting  wool  u]).  I  will  not  go  into  it  to-night, 
because  it  is  late ;  but  I  would  like,  if  our  organization  brings  it 
to  the  attention  of  your  organization,  to  have  some  concerted 
effort  made  to  put  a  stop  to  the  way  in  which  wool  is  put  up. 
That  sample  (indicating)  is  sisal  grass.  If  we  could  pick  it  out 
of  the  wool,  I  would  not  mind  ;  but  you  cannot  see  it.  You 
cannot  pick  it  out,  and  it  gets  into  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Harding.  — You  cannot  comb  it  out. 

Mr.  Whitman.  — You  cannot  comb  it  out,  and  you  see  it  in  the 
goods. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  What  can  you  endorse  ?  We  want  something 
practical. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  This  letter  from  the  Arlington  Mills  was 
prepared  September  30,  but  it  is  so  important  that  I  am  going  to 
bring  it  before  our  Executive  Committee,  and  have  them  make  a 
recommendation  to  your  body.  I  will,  perhaps,  have  some  sam- 
ples of  twine  made  that  will  come  cheap. 
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Boston,  Sept.  30,  1903. 
Mr.  William  Whitman,  President,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir:  We  find  we  are  having  considerable  trouble  with  wool 
that  has  been  tied  with  sisal  twine,  and  would  suggest  that  a  strong 
eftbrt  be  made  to  convince  the  wool-growers  how  very  inimical  to  the 
manufacturers'  interest  it  is  to  use  this  twine.  It  is  loosely  sjjun.  and 
unravels  and  scatters  the  fibers  through  the  wool,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  them  out  by  sorting. 

This  sisal  or  binder  twine  is  the  cheapest  form  of  string  tiiat  can  be 
obtained,  but  the  use  of  it  with  the  danger  of  getting  the  fibers  in  the 
wool  in  the  manufacturing  process  is  a  very  expensive  matter  for  the 
manufacturer.  The  custom  of  using  sisal  twine  is  met  with  almost 
entirely  east  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  there  is  hardly  any  section 
that  is  strictly  free  of  it. 

In  general,  the  wool-growers  use  what  is  known  as  a  wool  twine, 
and  this  is  used  almost  universally  all  over  the  United  States.  This 
twine  is  made  out  of  what  seems  to  be  a  cheap  jute,  or  hemp  waste. 
This  has  a  tendency  to  fuzz,  or  in  other  words,  the  fibers  separate  and 
get  into  the  wool,  but  not  to  anything  like  the  extent  they  do  with  the 
sisal  twine. 

There  have  been  many  eflbrts  made  to  induce  the  wool-growers  to 
use  a  proper  string  in  tying  their  fleeces.  The  subject  is  a  serious  one, 
and  should  demand  the  utmost  etlbrts  in  proper  quarters  to  overcome 
it.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  instructive  to  state  that  in  a  great  many 
countries  they  do  not  use  string  at  all.  After  the  fleece  is  shorn,  it  is 
folded  over  from  the  sides,  then  rolled  towards  the  neck,  the  neck  end 
is  twisted  slightly  to  form  a  binder  for  the  fleece.  After  it  is  wound 
around  the  fleece,  it  is  knotted  with  a  plain  knot  which  is  easily  undone 
by  the  sorter,  thus  avoiding  any  need  of  string. 

This  custom  applies  to  wool  raised  in  all  the  British  Isles,  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  alpaca  from  South  America,  mohair  from  Turkey, 
and  a  quantity  of  the  carpet  wool  from  the  Orient. 

In  Australia  it  has  been  the  custom  to  use  a  fine  white  string,  hard 
twisted,  and  a  very  smooth  finish,  and  made  possibly  of  flax.  They 
use  about  three  feet  of  this  to  tie  once  around  the  fleece  after  it  has  been 
rolled  up,  and  if  any  string  is  to  be  used,  this  is  the  ideal  string.  We 
think  this  is  made  of  flax,  but  this  is  not  important,  except  that  it  is 
very  strong  for  the  size.  The  important  point  is  to  have  a  light,  hard- 
twisted,  smooth-finished  twine  that  can  be  easily  removed  from  the 
wool. 

We  notice  that  it  is  becoming  the  custom  of  Australia  to  even  abandon 
using  this  string,  and  to  roll  the  fleeces  up  and,  being  packed  in  bales, 
they  come  intact  to  the  sorters.  There  is  very  little  string  used  on  the 
wools  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope—  they  mostly  coming,  as  they  are  now 
sending  Australia,  without  string. 

We  think  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  again  laying  before  the 
wool-growers  the  above  facts,  and  imj^ressing  on  them  the  importance 
of  a  reform  in  their  present  methods. 

In  addition  to  the  kind  of  string  that  is  used,  there  is  another  matter 
oi  vital  importance  for  the  wool-grower  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
sider, and  that  is  the  manner  in  which  his  wool  is  put  up.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  the  wool  is  sent  to  market  in  so  slovenly  a 
manner  as  in  the  United  States. 

Particularly  from  the  territories  the  wools  are  now  sold  by  clips  in 
the  original  package,  and  wools  put  up  in  a  careful  manner  would  help 
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establish  the  reputation  of  the  grower,  whereby  he  would  command  a 
better  price  for  his  wool.  By  a  careful  manner  I  mean  the  exclusion 
of  all  tags  and  filth,  such  as  we  find  now  in  fleeces  both  east  and  west  of 
the  Mississippi  river. 

In  shearing  the  wools,  the  fleeces  could  be  I'eadily  tagged,  the  tags 
packed  by  themselves,  and  the  amount  declared  when  the  purchaser 
buys.  In  some  sections  of  the  territories  it  is  customary  to  pack  the 
yearlings,  wethers,  ewes,  and  Ijucks  separately,  and  this  is  the  most 
intelligent  way  to  pack  them. 

Yoiu's  very  truly, 

FRANKIJN   W.    HOBBS,   Treasurer, 
By  Wm.  Price. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  Let  me  take  up  another  subject  a  moment. 
We  have  a  lot  of  reciprocity  treaties  that  have  been  hanging  on 
here.  I  want  to  know  if  the  manufacturers  are  supjjorting  a 
movement  to  trade  away  any  of  our  tariff  on  wool  or  woolens,  or 
whether  they  think  a  eliange  is  necessary  or  not. 

Mr.  Gheenk.  — I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Harding. — I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  among  the 
members  of  our  organization. 

Mr.  Warren. — Tlien  until  we  understand  as  wool-growers 
something  of  a  different  nature,  there  is  no  necessity  for  our 
trading  away  twenty  per  cent,  of  our  tariff  on  wool  with,  we  will 
say,  South  America,  because  they  will  give  us  five  per  cent,  off 
on  corn  starch  and  a  few  such  things. 

Mr.  Haudinc;.  —  Pianos,  furniture,  etc. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  Yes.  I  am  expressing  no  dissatisfaction  with 
the  stand  you  liave  taken  heretofore.  AVe  need  not  discuss  that 
any  further.     I  do  not  see  any  dissenters. 

There  is  another  tiling.  The  parties  most  at  interest  are 
absent  from  this  meeting.  They  are  the  wool  buyers  and  com- 
mission men.  Our  ])0O])le  in  the  West  feel  that  they  have  some 
cause  of  comjdaint  in  the  way  wool  is  handled  from  tlie  time 
they  ship  it  until  it  reaches  its  final  {dace  of  manufacture,  and 
it  is  a  question  between  consigning  to  commission  men  and  selling. 
Nearly  all  have  decided  that  a  sale  is  what  they  desire,  so  far  as 
the  people  west  of  the  Missouri  river  are  concerned,  and  I  presume 
that  prevails  also  on  this  side.  The  buyers  are  largely  what  were 
formerly  commission  houses,  and  the  old  figure  of  two  cents  a 
pound,  or  1^  cents,  or  1|  cents,  seems  to  about  fill  their  eye  as  to 
profits. 

Mr.  Whitman.  —  There  is  very  little  done  now  on  commission. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  I  know  there  is  very  little,  but  I  find  dissatis- 
faction creeping  in.  The  buyers  are  largely  the  commission  men, 
and  they  are  figuring  on  about  the  same  basis.  For  instance,  I 
discover,  we  will  say  in  my  own  case,  that  there  being  a  rather 
larger  clip  than  usual,  the  buyers  do  not  want  to  make  any  bid 
on  the  clip  until  they  have  written  on  East  and  got  an  offer  from 
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some  fellow,  and  even  then  they  want  to  take  one  car  or  so  on 
approval,  and  in  the  meantime  take  out  a  couple  of  cents  for 
handling  it.  A  great  deal  of  wool  comes  from  the  other  side  of 
Chicago,  and  the  stockyards'  people  and  others  in  Chicago  are 
pretty  liusky  rustlers.  There  is  a  movement  there  that  proliably 
only  needs  the  cooperation  of  those  in  the  East  interested  in  wool 
to  start  a  method  of  shipping  in  and  selling,  more  like  the  sales 
of  the  old  world. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  Like  the  Australian  sales? 

Mr.  Warren.  —  More  like  the  London  sales. 

Mr.  Hardinc;.  —  The  Australian  sales  are  on  the  spot.  They 
avoid  the  commission  men  by  selling  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  I  want  to  get  to  some  point  where  the  man 
who  is  bidding  on  the  wool  is  bidding  for  his  own  use.  I  just 
want  to  see  how  it  strikes  you.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the 
present  mode  of  handling  wool  from  the  time  it  is  grown  until  it 
reaches  the  maiuifacturer. 

Mr.  Johnson.  —  The  manufacturers'  wool  buyers,  who  use 
wool,  would  go  and  buy  wool  wherever  the  wool  was  to  be  found, 
would  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Harding.  —  The  answer  to  that  is  that  the  wool  manu- 
facturer will  go  and  buy  wool  wherever  it  is  to  be  found,  when  he 
can  get  just  what  he  wants  and  nothing  else.  I  am  sorry  now  I 
did  not  do  Avliat  I  thought  of  doing  ;  that  is,  bring  with  me  a.n 
Adelaide  or  Melbourne  catalogue.  The  Australian  puts  np  his 
wool  in  such  shape  that  you  have  the  long  wool  from  his  ewes  in 
one  lot,  the  short  wool  from  his  ewes  in  another  lot,  the  long 
wool  from  the  wethers  in  another  lot,  the  short  wool  from  the 
wethers  in  another  lot,  and  so  on,  and  he  will  sell  his  wool  in 
twenty  or  thirty  different  lots.  Under  that  system  if  Mr. 
Whitman  wants  one  thing  and  Mr.  Wood  another,  and  Mr. 
Greene  another,  and  I  want  another,  and  two  or  three  of  us  want 
the  same  thing,  we  can  go  and  buy  just  what  we  want  and  nothing 
else,  and  we  will  have  no  trouble  in  using  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  —  That  is  far  more  important  to  the  wool-grower 
than  this  bill  we  have  been  discussing  It  will  do  more  towards 
giving  a  higher  average  value  to  the  clip. 

Mr.  Johnson,  —  We  want  to  get  at  something,  however,  in 
which  there  will  be  some  results,  so  we  will  know  why  we  are  on 
earth. 

Mr.  Warren.  —  Mr.  Johnson,  as  you  have  to  look  after  the 
details  of  this  Portland  meeting,  I  am  going  to  ask  generally  here 
at  the  table  if  it  would  be  proper,  and  if  proper  that  some  of  you 
will  see  that  it  is  done,  i.e.,  that  some  paper  be  presented  upon 
the  subject  of  preparing  wool  for  market  and  sale. 

Mr.  Johnson.  —  I  would  like  to  have  something  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  that.  I  will  leave  it  to  yoii  gentlemen  who  is  the  best 
one  to  prepare  that,  not  only  as  to  the  method  of  tying,  but  as  to 
the  method  of  assorting  —  something  practicable,  that  the  man 
on  the  range  can  do. 
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Mr.  Whitman.  —  They  cannot  do  it  on  the  range. 

Mr.  Markham.  —  They  do  it  in  Australia. 

Mr.  Whitman. — They  do  not  in  Soutli  America,  and  South 
America  is  far  aliead  of  Australia.  The  most  progressive  wool- 
growing  country  is  South  America.  That  wool  is  brought  into 
the  principal  markets  and  sorted  there  by  the  merchants. 

Mr.  Johnson.  —  Vie  have  several  organizations  which  will  work 
together.  They  cover  a  certain  locality  and  they  can  make  rules, 
and  all  their  men  will  prepare  their  wool  iii  a  certain  way.  The 
idea  is  to  carry  that  still  further,  and  make  all  the  organizations 
prepare  their  wool  in  that  way,  and  show  them  where  they  can 
get  an  advantage  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Harding.  —  As  the  matter  stands  to-day,  there  are  in 
your  counti-y,  speaking  generally  of  the  west  of  Chicago,  some 
clips  that  are  so  fine  and  even  in  staple  and  in  condition  gener- 
ally, that  a  manufacturer  can  buy  them  now  ;  but  as  a  rule  Sen- 
ator Warren  says  he  is  very  apt  to  ])ut  them  into  the  hands  of 
some  man  who  buys  them  out  there  and  gets  a  small  [)ercentage. 
But  that  is  not  true  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where  wool  is 
grown.     Those  are  the  exceptional  cases. 

Mr.  Wakrkn. — Is  there  anything  more  that  any  gentleman 
wants  to  bring  forward  ?  Mr.  North,  is  there  anything  you  wish 
to  get  in  here  now  ? 

Mr.  North.  —  I  think  not. 

[TAe  meeting  thereupon  adjourned.^ 
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(ibttuartf- 

RUFUS    FltOST    GKKELEY. 

On  May  2,  1904,  at  his  home  in  Boston,  Mr.  Rufiis  Frost 
Greeley,  senior  member  of  the  well-known  commission  firm  of 
Greeley,  Ciishman  &  Record,  died  after  an  illness  which  had  kept 
him  from  business  since  the  early  part  of  February. 

He  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Feb.  16,  1847,  his  parents  being 
Thomas  H.  and  Mary  Burrill  Greeley.  A.  close  friendshi])  ex- 
isted between  Thomas  H.  Greeley  and  Rufus  S.  Frost,  and  it  was 
for  Mr.  Frost  that  the  former's  son  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  named.  After  preparation  in  the  schools  of  his  native  place, 
he  secured  his  lirst  business  experience  as  one  of  the  foreign 
money  clerks  in  the  Bank  of  the  Redemption,  which  had  been 
organized  for  the  chief  purpose  of  handling  and  collecting  the 
notes  issued  by  the  various  State  banks  throughout  the  country 
and  circulating  in  New  England.  From  1866  to  1869  he  was  a 
clerk  in  the  firm  of  Rufus  S.  Frost  &  Co.,  composed  of  Rufus  S. 
Frost,  Edward  P.  Tenney,  and  Charles  H.  Frost,  becoming  a 
partner  in  the  latter  year.  This  house  was  a  representative  one 
in  the  woolen  commission  business,  and  has  so  continued,  not- 
withstanding the  many  changes  necessitated  by  the  death  of 
the  several  partners.  Between  1869  and  1893  a  number  of  changes 
occurred  in  the  firm,  and  in  the  latter  year  Mr.  Greeley  became 
its  head,  the  name  being  Greeley,  Frost  &  Cushman.  Five  y»ars 
later,  in  July,  1898,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  P.  Frost,  another 
change  was  made  and  the  firm  name  became  Greeley,  Cushman  & 
Record,  which  has  continued  until  the  present,  the  partners  now 
•being  Gardner  S.  Cushman,  Norman  F.  Greele}',  the  eldest  son, 
and  Nelson  B.  Record. 

The  firm  are  the  selling  agents  for  the  Hillsborough  Woolen 
Mill  Company,  Hillsborough  Bridge,  N.H. ;  Ottaquechee  Woolen 
Company,  North  Hartland,  Vt.  ;  Robert  Dobson  &  Co.  and  the 
Waverly  Woolen  Company,  Pittsfield,  Me. ;  Old  Town  Woolen 
Company,  Old  Town,  Me. ;  Newpoit  AVoolen  Company,  Newport, 
Me. ;  Davis  &  Brown  Woolen  Company,  Dayville,  Conn.  ;  the 
Oakland  Manufacturing  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  the  Bemis 
Mill,  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  others.    For  many  years  Mr.  Greeley 
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was  treasurer  of  the  Hillsborough  Woolen  Mill  Company,  it  being 
in  large  part  due  to  his  efforts  and  ability  that  the  company  was 
built  up  and  developed,  and  enjoyed  a  wide  reputation  for  the 
excellence  of  its  product,  —  beavers,  kerseys,  and  doeskins. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Greeley  was  a  director  and  vice-president  of 
the  Hamilton  National  Bank.  After  it  was  absorbed  by  the 
IS'ational  Shawmut  Bank,  he  helped  to  organize  the  National 
Hamilton  Bank,  in  which  he  held  similar  positions.  He  was  a 
member  of  tlie  Exchange  and  the  Boston  Art  Clubs  and  was  a 
director  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  for  which 
he  did  good  service. 

While  tlie  mills  with  which  Mr.  Greeley  was  connected  were 
members  of  long  standing  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wool  Manufacturers,  his  active,  personal  connection  dates  from 
the  annual  meeting  of  1895,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Frost.  Thus 
the  official  representation  of  the  many  woolen  mills  with  which  the 
latter  was  associated  was  continued.  At  that  meeting  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  serving  continuously  until 
1903  and  as  its  chairman  from  1900  to  1903,  when  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee.  During  his  service  on 
the  former  committee  lie  was  its  most  active  member,  and  during 
the  year  in  which  he  served  on  the  latter  lie  demonstrated  liis 
usefulness  and  efficiency  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  manage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Greeley  was  a  fine  type  of  the  American  business  man, 
and  was  able  to  achieve  success  in  various  lines  of  work, —  for 
some  of  which  experience  must  have  been  the  t^^eacher, —  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  ability  he  displayed  in  the  management  of  the 
Hillsborough  Mill.  With  no  special  training,  except  that  gained 
in  the  bank  and  in  mercantile  pursuits,  to  fit  him  for  the  position 
of  treasurer  or  executive  head  of  the  mill,  he  readily  grasped  and 
mastered  the  many  details  of  the  new  position  of  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility, starting  and  continuing  by  his  excellent  judgment,  the 
concern  on  an  uninterrupted  course  of  success.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  character  and  integrity,  and  deserved  the  respect  of  his 
associates  and  competitors  in  the  trade,  which  was  freely  ac- 
corded him.  He  was  modest  and  retiring  in  his  manner,  self- 
advancement  and  desire  for  conspicuousness  being  foreign  to  his 
character.  His  habits  and  tastes  were  domestic  and  he  had  few 
diversions  outside  his  home  and  family  life,  in  which  he  was  most 
happy. 
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Mr.  Greeley  married  Miss  Ellen  Frost,  daughter  of  Mr.  Rufus 
S.  Frost,  who,  with  two  sons,  Norman  F.,  associated  with  his 
father  in  business,  and  Russell  H.,  an  artist  in  Boston,  and  one 
daughter,  Marion,  survives  him. 

WILLIAM    GARDNER    BENEDICT.       (With  portrait.) 

Mr.  William  Gardner  Benedict,  one  of  Boston's  oldest  and 
most  highly  respected  wool  merchants  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Manufacturers,  died  at  his  home 
Wednesday,  March  SO,  after  a  very  short  illness.  The  previous 
Saturday  Mr.  Benedict  was  at  his  place  of  business  as  usual. 
The  following  day  he  complained  of  feeling  unwell,  and  on  Mon- 
day an  examination  by  physicians  indicated  appendicitis,  though 
they  were  somewhat  baffled  by  the  pain  being  on  the  left  instead 
of  the  right  side,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case.  On  Tuesday  an 
operation  was  performed  and  from  its  effects  he  never  rallied, 
passing  away  the  next  morning. 

He  was  born  in  Millbury,  Mass.,  May  24,  1834,  the  son  of  Dr. 
William  McKown  and  Amelia  Burbank  Benedict.  His  grand- 
father was  Dr.  Joel  Benedict,  of  Plainfield,  Conn.  His  early 
education  was  secured  in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  came  to  Boston  and  entered  the 
employ  of  his  uncle,  Daniel  Denny,  a  prominent  dry-goods  mer- 
chant. The  firm  at  that  time  was  Denny,  Rice  &  Gardner,  the 
partners  being  Daniel  Denny,  Henry  A.  Rice,  and  Henry  J. 
Gardner,  the  latter  afterwards  becoming  governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

In  1857  the  name  of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Denny,  Rice  &  Co., 
and  the  wool  business  was  taken  up  in  connection  with  dry- 
goods.  In  1866,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years,  Mr.  Benedict 
was  admitted  to  this  concern  as  a  partner.  In  1871  the  wool 
business  exclusively  was  continued  by  Denny,  Rice  &  Co.,  with 
which  firm  Mr.  Benedict  remained,  and  a  new  partnership  was 
formed,  under  the  style  of  Denny,  Poor  &  Co.,  to  conduct  the 
dry-goods  business,  with  headquarters  in  New  York.  In  1885 
Mr.  George  P.  Denny  died,  followed  by  Mr.  Henry  A.  Rice,  in 
1898,  since  which  time  Mr.  Benedict  has  been  the  senior  member 
of  the  firm  of  Denny,  Rice  &  Benedict.  The  other  members  of 
the  firm  were  Henry  A.  Rice,  Jr.,  George  W.  Benedict,  a  son, 
and  A-lexander  Livingstone. 
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By  his  integrity,  trustworthiness,  and  honesty,  Mr.  Benedict 
made  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  wool  trade  and  among  the 
manufacturers,  by  whom  no  man  was  moi-e  respected  and  with 
whom  his  relations  were  always  pleasant.  After  nearly  forty 
years  of  active  effort  in  the  wool  trade,  Mr.  Benedict  had  decided 
to  withdraw  from  business  and  enjoy  a  merited  leisure.  The 
firm  had  been  in  process  of  liquidation  the  past  yesLV  and  it  was 
expected  dissolution  would  occur  March  31.  But  this  looked-for 
relief  from  business  cares  was  denied  him,  and  he  was  sum- 
moned hence  in  a  twinkling. 

In  1859  Mr.  Benedict  married  Frances  Otis  Wheeler,  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  who  survives  him.  He  also  leaves  two  sons, 
George  W.  Benedict,  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  William  L.  Bene- 
dict, with  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co. 

Mr.  Benedict  was  prominently  connected  with  a  number  of 
Boston's  leading  institutions,  being  at  the  time  of  his  death  a 
director  in  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  and  the 
National  Bank  of  tlie  Republic,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Home 
Savings  Bank. 

His  connection  with  this  Association  began  in  April,  1889,  in 
October  of  which  year  he  was  elected  to  a  place  on  the  Raw 
Materials  Committee,  serving  continuously  since  that  time.  In 
1890  the  publication  of  a  monthly  report  of  the  Boston  wool 
market  was  begun  in  the  "  Bulletin."  In  deciding  its  form  and 
scope  Mr.  Benedict's  advice  was  sought,  and  the  work  was 
planned  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  him.  The  reports  on 
domestic  wool  prices  have  all  been  prepared  by  him  and  such 
changes  as  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time,  in  qualities  re- 
ported on  have  been  made  by  his  suggestion.  To  him  is  due  the 
credit  for  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  these  valuable  his- 
torical reports. 

Tlie  traits  of  Mr.  Benedict's  character  were  so  faithfully 
brought  out  in  the  address  at  the  funeral  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reuen 
Thomas,  pastor  of  Harvard  Church,  Brookline,  of  wliich  Mr. 
Benedict  was  a  member,  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  quote 
it  in  part.     Dr.  Thomas  said  : 

"  Everybody  who  has  known  Mr.  Benedict  with  any  degree  of 
intimacy  will  find  themselves  somewhat  tongue-tied  when  they 
try  to  convey  to  others  any  idea  of  the  strength  and  charm  of 
his  character.  ...  I  am  sure  he  would  dread  superlatives, 
for  he  had  an  unaffected  modesty  which,  like  everything  else 
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about  him,  was  genuine.  Genuineness,  indeed,  is,  I  think,  the 
word  we  want.  There  was  no  '  shoddy '  in  his  character. 
Everything  in  it  was  honest.  It  was  material  that  woukl  wear, 
and  material  of  superlative  quality.  As  far  as  any  one  knows, 
there  has  been  nothing  in  his  life  of  which  he  need  be  ashamed. 
It  is  probable  that  much  will  come  to  light  which  is  now  but 
secretly  known ;  but  of  this  we  feel  sure,  that  it  will  be  in 
harmony  with  what  we  already  know.  It  is  a  question  if  any 
one  ever  came  into  any  close  contact  with  our  friend  without 
being  the  better  for  it.  If  we  had  any  fault  to  find  with  him,  it 
would  be  of  this  nature,  that  he  was  too  retiring.  Such  a  beau- 
tiful type  of  character,  so  winsome  a  personality,  might  have  been 
of  wider  influence  to  his  fellow-men,  And  yet  in  these  pushing 
days,  when  self-assertiveness  and  grasping  after  notoriety  are  all 
too  common,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  with  men  who  make  a  deep 
mark  upon  the  character  of  others  by  their  gentle  and  forceful 
goodness. 

"  Every  one  trusted  him  ;  no  one  doubted  him.  He  had  far 
more  intelligence  than  he  gave  himself  credit  for.  His  will- 
power was  strong,  but  never  obstinate  or  offensive  ;  but  beneath 
all  that  appeared  on  the  surface  there  was  a  large  heart  and  a 
sympathetic  nature,  out  of  which  flowed  rills  of  kindness  from 
which  many  a  thirsty  soul  drank. 

"  Personally  I  have  been  accustomed  to  connect  him  with  what 
may  not  unfitly  be  called  the  apostolic  portrait  of  a  Christian 
gentleman.  It  is  true  Saint  Paul  seems  to  be  unfolding  the 
characteristics  of  the  noblest  of  the  Christian  virtues.  But  he 
personalizes  it,  and  makes  it  stand  for  perfected  character. 
'  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind ;  charity  vaunteth  not 
itself,  is  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh 
not  its  own,  is  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  evil.'  These 
traits  were  all  beautifully  blended  in  our  friend  who  has  left  us." 

WILLIAM  H.  DiMOND.     (^With 'portrait.) 

William  H.  Dimond,  wool  examiner  in  the  appraiser's  office 
of  the  Boston  Custom  House,  died  at  his  home  in  Brookline, 
Mass.,  March  19,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years.  The  immedi- 
ate cause  of  death  was  pneumonia,  superinduced  by  B right's  dis- 
ease, which  involved  the  heart,  and  from  which  he  suffered  for 
some  time.     During  the  winter  he  had  had  several  severe  attacks, 
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from  which  he  rallied  and  was  able,  by  his  will-power,  to  take  up 
his  duties  again.  Often,  against  the  protest  of  his  friends  and 
physician,  he  insisted  upon  going  to  his  office,  preferring,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "to  die  in  the  harness." 

He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1840,  the  son  of  Oral  Dimond.  His 
mother  was  Susan  Lamson,  of  Salem.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  graduated  from  the  Quincy  School  of  Boston,  taking  the 
Franklin  medal  for  general  excellence.  Immediately  he  entered 
the  wool  house  of  Hilton  &  Gore,  and  remained  with  them  and 
their  successors,  Hilton,  Weston  &  Co.,  as  a  faithful,  trusted,  and 
competent  employee  for  twenty-seven  years.  In  1883,  after  pass- 
ing the  highest  grade  of  examination  required  by  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice, he  was  appointed  examiner  of  wool  at  the  port  of  Boston, 
a  position  he  filled  with  superior  ability  until  his  death. 

In  this  latter  post  he  performed  a  signal  service  for  the  gov- 
ernment and,  in  fact,  for  all  those  engaged  in  the  wool  importing 
business.  In  1891  he  was  sent  abroad  to  collect  standard  sam- 
ples for  tlie  use  of  the  United  States  wool  samples  committee, 
composed  of  Edward  A.  Greene,  representing  the  Ohio  Wool- 
growers  ;  Gov.  John  T.  Rich,  of  Michigan,  representing  the 
National  Association  of  Wool  Growers  ;  John  L.  Houston,  of  Con- 
necticut, representing  the  manufacturing  interests,  and  Mr.  Nich- 
olas Mauger,  of  New  York,  representing  the  government.  The 
first  trip  extended  from  September,  1891,  to  April,  1892,  during 
which  time  he  visited  England,  Scotland,  France,  Switzerland, 
Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary,  Constanti- 
nople, Smyrna,  Alexandria,  and  Cairo. 

In  1898  a  renewal  and  enlargement  of  the  samples  were  re- 
quired and  the  government  again  selected  Mr.  Dimond  to  go 
abroad  and  secure  them.  This  second  trip  took  him  around  the 
world,  and  continued  for  sixteen  months  from  March,  1898,  dur- 
ing which  he  visited  Finland,  Sweden,  Russia,  Constantinople, 
Greece,  Alexandria,  Damascus,  Bagdad,  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
In  1900  he  made  a  trip  of  four  months  to  Mexico.  The  samples 
he  secured  on  these  various  journeys  were  afterwards  divided 
and  are  now  in  use  at  all  the  principal  wool  importing  ports  of 
the  United  States.  The  reports  accompanying  the  samples  were 
particularly  valuable,  his  notes  explaining  the  significance  of 
some  curious  nomenclature,  and  giving  details  concerniii,^- 
quality  and  methods  of  raising  which  were  entirely  new  in  this 
country. 
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For  some  time  prior  to  1890  the  wool-growers  of  the  country 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  wliich  they  asserted  wools 
of  the  first  and  second  class  were  admitted  into  our  markets,  and 
in  that  year  a  committee  of  the  producers  visited  the  Boston 
Custom  House  to  investigate  for  themselves  the  methods  em- 
ployed. After  a  demonstration  by  Mr.  Dimond  of  his  appraisals, 
the  committee  expressed  themselves  as  satisfied  that,  if  all  ap- 
praisers were  as  correct  as  he,  there  was  no  erroneous  classifica- 
tion, and  their  suspicions  were  unfounded. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Dimond's  appointment  in  1891  to  visit 
Europe  to  collect  the  wool  samples,  the  following  estimate  of  his 
ability  appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  publication  : 

"  All  parties  in  interest  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  selec- 
tion. Mr.  Dimond  is  not  only  the  best  equipped  wool  expert  in 
the  government  service,  but  he  is  not  excelled  by  any  person  in 
the  United  States,  either  in  practical  knowledge  of  the  wools  of 
foreign  countries  or  in  familiarity  with  the  conditions  under 
which  tlipy  are  grown.  During  the  eight  years  in  which  he  has 
been  in  the  government  service  Mr.  Dimond  has  familiarized 
himself  with  all  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  has  actually 
inspected  one-third  of  the  wool  of  all  classes  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  that  time.  His  method  of  classification 
and  appraisal  has  been  such  as  to  compel  the  highest  praise,  not 
only  of  the  importers,  but  of  the  wool-growers  who  have  care- 
fully studied  them." 

True  when  written,  how  much  more  fittingly  could  such  a  com- 
pliment be  paid  to  him  after  twelve  additional  years  of  study, 
application,  and  experience !  The  various  searches  for  wool 
samples  broadened  and  extended  his  information,  already  ample, 
so  that  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  can  be  truthfully  said,  without 
exaggeration  or  reflection  upon  others  in  the  same  line  of  work, 
that  he  was  preeminently  the  wool  expert  of  the  country.  So 
wide  was  liis  knowledge,  and  so  accurate  was  his  judgment  that 
he  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  called  upon  to  pass  opinion  on 
some  knotty  problem  beyond  the  scope  of  his  duties.  Scarcely 
more  than  a  year  ago,  Avhen  a  mummy  was  purchased  by  Harvard 
Museum  and  its  authenticity  was  in  question,  some  wool  found 
about  it  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Dimond  with  the  request  that  he 
decide  upon  the  country  of  its  origin.  Without  knowing  the 
reason  for  the  request,  he  examined  it  and  found  certain  impuri- 
ties, peculiar  to  one  country  in  South  America,  and  his  report 
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confirmed  the  authorities  in  the  belief  that  they  were  possessed 
of  a  genuine  specimen. 

In  the  management  of  his  department  he  was  courteous  and 
efficient ;  and  though  passing  judgment  upon  the  most  difficult 
questions  of  classification  and  valuation,  he  rarely  made  an 
error.  In  addition  to  his  great  ability,  he  possessed  another 
valued  characteristic  in  this  age,  when  too  many  men  in  public 
and  private  positions  of  trust  are  suspected  of  dishonesty,  —  he 
was  positively  incorruptible,  and  no  breath  of  suspicion  ever 
attached  to  the  name  of  William  H.  Diraond. 

In  his  youth  he  did  not  receive  a  college  or  university  educa- 
tion, but  by  reading  the  best  in  literature  he  became  a  well-in- 
formed man.  Roman  and  Greek  mythology,  English  and  French 
history,  and  the  standard  novels  of  the  old  writers  were  alike 
familiar  to  him  and  were  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure. 

With  art,  while  not  a  critic,  he  was  not  unfamiliar,  and  with 
tiie  drama  and  the  opera  he  had  more  than  a  passing  knowledge. 
When  in  Europe  on  liis  two  visits  he  gratified  his  artistic  tastes 
by  visiting  the  celebrated  galleries  in  which  he  saw  many  of  the 
world's  masterpieces.  At  home  he  took  great  delight  in  n^usic 
and  was  a  constant  attendant  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  His  aspiration  in  music,  art,  and  litera- 
ture was  always  for  the  highest  and  best. 

He  was  a  man  of  quiet  tastes,  domestic,  and  attached  to  his 
home  and  his  friends,  to  whom  he  was  loyal,  constant,  and  help- 
ful. His  friendships  extended  to  both  sexes  and  all  ages,  and 
when  once  made,  the  circle  was  constantly  widening  to  include 
the  children  of  his  friends.  These  friendships,  moreover,  were 
pure,  disinterested,  and  inspiring  to  the  young,  of  whom  he  was 
particularly  fond.  His  character  was  sweet  and  gentle,  and  in 
his  home  he  was  cordial  and  hospitable.  In  addition,  he  was 
generous  to  and  thoughtful  of  those  in  trouble  or  distress.  The 
keynote  of  his  life  was  faithful  service  in  his  business  relations 
and  constancy  and  thoughtfulness  in  his  private  relations. 

Mr.  Dimond  never  married,  and  lived  quietly  in  Brookline  with 
an  unmarried  sister,  Miss  Mary  C.  Dimond,  the  last  of  the 
family. 
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(JHtiitorial  anti  Cntiustrial  JHisrellang, 

AN  INTERESTING   AND  IMPORTANT  CUSTOMS  CASE. 

An  extremely  interesting  case  and  one  involving  important 
questions  for  wool  importers  and  wool-growers  is  that  of  the 
importation  of  one  bale  of  Iceland  wool,  containing  black  and  white 
wool,  by  the  Stone  &  Downer  Company  of  Boston.  As  the  case  in- 
volves the  construction  of  various  terms  and  phrases  in  the  tariff 
act  of  1897,  and  the  bearing  of  Section  2912,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  upon  the  ascertainment  of  the  value  of  wool,  we  print, 
along  with  the  decision  of  the  general  appraisers,  the  arguments 
of  counsel  on  each  side.     The  facts  in  the  case  are  these : 

The  bale  weighed  but  eighty  pounds,  half  being  white  and  half 
black  wool.  It  came  from  Bradford,  England,  and  was  imported 
May  4,  1903,  as  a  test  case,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  judicially 
decided  whether  such  mixture  could  be  made,  so  that  the  lowest 
rate  of  four  cents  per  pound  could  be  obtained  on  similar  im- 
portations of  larger  quantities.  The  wool  was  invoiced  at  an 
average  price  of  5|  pence  per  pound.  The  appraiser,  Alfred  W. 
Brown,  advanced  the  white  from  5|  to  6^  pence  per  pound, 
bringing  it  above  the  twelve-cent  value,  and  therefore  above  tlie 
low  duty  limit  and  kept  the  black  at  the  figure  sworn  to  in  the 
invoice.  From  this  appraisement  the  importers  appealed  to 
General  Appraiser  J.  A.  Jewell,  who  found  the  value  of  the 
white  to  be  6^  pence  per  pound  and  of  the  black  to  be  5  pence 
per  pound,  and  the  average  price  5|  pence  per  pound,  sustaining 
the  entered  value.  He  reached  this  result,  it  will  be  observed,  by 
advancing  the  white  f  of  a  penny  and  reducing  the  black  the 
same  amount.  The  collector  then  appealed  to  the  board  of  three 
appraisers,  who  affirmed  the  value  found  by  General  Appraiser 
Jewell.  Under  the  appraisement  by  Brown  the  white  wool  was 
liable  to  the  seven-cent  rate,  and  because,  it  was  claimed,  the 
mixing  of  the  avooIs  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
duty,  the  rate  might  be  doubled,  making  it  14  cents  for  the 
white  and  4  for  the  black.  This  action  was  taken,  appar- 
ently, under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  356  of  the  Act  of  July 
24,  1897,  which  provides  that  "  the  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep 
or  hair  of  the  camel.  Angora  goat,  alpaca,  and  other  like  animals. 
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of  any  class  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  conditions 
for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty  .  .  .  shall  be  twice  the 
duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject." 

General  Appraiser  Jewell  had  upheld  the  Boston  examiner 
about  a  year  previous  in  a  similar  valuation  of  five  bags  of  Iceland 
wool ;  but  on  this  one  bag,  i^pou  his  attention  being  called  to 
Section  2912,  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which  reads, 

"  When  wool  of  different  qualities  is  imported  in  the  same  bale, 
bag,  or  package,  it  shall  be  appraised  by  the  appraiser  to  deter- 
mine the  rate  of  duty  to  which  it  shall  be  subjected,  at  the 
average  aggregate  value  of  the  contents  of  the  bale,  bag,  or 
package," 

he  reversed  himself  and  took  the  average  of  the  two  kinds  of 
wools  as  the  valuation  of  the  entire  bale. 

The  collector,  in  assessing  the  duty,  recognized  the  average 
valuation  placed  upon  the  bale  by  the  general  appraiser  and  the 
board  of  three,  under  Section  2912  ;  but  because  of  an  effort,  as 
he  believed,  to  evade  the  duty  by  the  mixing  of  the  wools,  the 
penalty  of  the  double  rate  was  imposed  upon  the  white  wool, 
while  the  black  wool  was  admitted  at  the  lower,  the  four-cent 
rate.  Against  this  assessment  the  importers  protested,  and  the 
protest  was  heard  by  General  Appraisers  Lunt,  Sharretts,  and 
McClelland. 

Two  witnesses  were  called  by  the  government.  One,  Ludwig 
Heuermanu,  of  New  York,  testified  that  in  his  ojjinion  the  wool  so 
mixed  was  changed  in  character  and  condition  from  Iceland 
wool  as  usually  imported.  Mr.  Denby  testified  that  in  his  opinion 
the  wool  Avas  changed  in  character.  On  cross-examination  they 
admitted  that  if  the  wool  was  separated  after  importation  it 
would  have  its  original  character. 

The  argument  for  tlie  government  was  on  these  lines  : 

The  application  of  Section  2912  to  this  importation  was  not 
disputed.  The  government  took  the  average  value  of  5f  pence 
per  pound,  but  applied  the  double  rate  on  the  theory  that  the 
mixing  of  black  and  white  wool  in  the  same  bale  changed  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  importation  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  duty.  Inasmuch  as  the  white  wool  in  the  bale  would 
have  had  to  pay  a  duty  of  7  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph 
359  of  the  Act  of  1897,  if  imported  in  the  ordinary  manner,  and 
if  the  importers'  contention  were  siistained,  it  would  have  to  pay 
but  a  four-cent  duty,  the  admission  that  the  wool  was  intention- 
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ally  mixed  must  be  taken  as  an  admission  that  "  it  was  done  to 
evade  the  duty."  The  question  was  whether  the  importation  was 
changed  in  character  or  condition,  and  hence  within  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  356  imposing  the  double  duty. 

It  was  urged  that  the  tariff  act  itself  shows  that  mixing  white 
and  black  wool  changes  the  character  and  condition  ;  and  that 
character  cannot  refer  to  class,  for  the  class  of  wool  as  defined  by 
the  statute  depends  upon  the  blood  or  origin  of  the  animal  from 
which  it  is  taken,  and  it  is  impossible  to  change  the  class  of  wool. 
The  words  "  changed  in  character  or  condition  "  were  used  in  the 
early  tariff  acts  before  wool  was  divided  into  classes  for  dutiable 
purposes.  To  determine  the  meaning  of  the  words  "character  or 
condition  "  an  examination  of  the  various  tariff  acts  in  which  they 
appear  was  made.  Tliey  were  first  used  in  the  Act  of  March  2, 
1861.  Two  provisos  in  this  act  when  combined  constitute  prac- 
tically what  is  now  Section  2912.  Slightly  modified,  this  para- 
graph was  embodied  in  the  Act  of  1864,  and  again  in  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1867.  The  latter  was  the  first  act  to  divide  wool  into 
classes,  and,  it  was  argued,  the  word  "  character  "  which  must  have 
had  the  same  meaning  in  the  prior  acts,  could  not  refer  to  class. 

The  language  of  paragraph  356  of  the  Act  of  1897  is  substan- 
tially that  of  the  Act  of  1867,  except  in  the  former  the  words 
"  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  con- 
dition "  refer  only  to  Classes  1  and  2,  and  there  is  a  further  pro- 
vision in  the  Act  of  1897,  "  or  which  has  been  assorted  or 
increased  in  value  by  the  rejection  of  any  part  of  the  original 
fleece,"  also  referring  to  Classes  1  and  2,  an  exception  being  made 
as  to  skirted  wools  as  imported  in  1890  and  prior  thereto.  The 
words  "anything  in  this  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding" 
are  also  left  out  in  the  present  act.  The  provision  for  the 
change  in  character  or  condition  or  reduction  in  value  by  ad- 
mixture of  dirt,  etc.,  is  made  a  separate  sentence  in  the  present 
act  and  relates,  as  it  did  in  the  Act  of  1867,  to  all  three  classes. 

The  Act  of  1867  was  repealed  by  the  Act  of  1883 ;  but  in  1874, 
during  the  life  of  the  former,  the  Revised  Statutes  were  compiled 
and  passed,  and  the  proviso  now  forming  Section  2912  was  taken 
from  the  wool  schedule  and  put  into  another  place  under  Tith^ 
34.  The  Act  of  1883  repealed  Title  33  (the  Tariff  Act  of  1867). 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  ;  but  as  Section  2912  was  also  in  Title  34, 
it  was  not  repealed  specifically  by  the  Act  of  1883.  The  Acts  of 
1890, 1894,  and  1897,  respectively,  provided  that  all  acts  and  parts 
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of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby 
repealed.  The  Act  of  1894  put  wool  on  the  free  list,  so  there 
could  be  no  repealer  of  the  Section  2912  by  that  act  or  by 
implication.  The  counsel  for  the  government  admitted  that  as 
St^ction  2912  formed  a  part  of  the  paragraph  in  the  Act  of  1867, 
which  corresponds  to  paragraph  856  of  the  present  act,  it  could 
not  be  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  that  paragraph,  and  that, 
Section  2912  and  paragraph  356  must  be  taken  together. 

Construing  them  together,  the  action  of  the  collector  was  justi- 
fied, if  the  importation  was  "'changeil  in  character  or  condition  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty."  First  he  applied  Section  2912 
to  fix  the  value  of  the  wool  for  dutiable  purposes ;  but  the  wool 
having  been  changed  in  character  and  condition  for  the  purpose 
of  evading  the  duty,  this  duty,  to  which  it  would  have  been  other- 
wise subject,  was  doubled. 

Counsel  argued  that  "  changed  in  character  or  condition " 
meant  something  other  than  reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture 
of  dirt  or  any  foreign  substance;  something  other  than  "wash- 
ing; "  something  other  than  "advanced  in  any  manner  or  by  any 
process  of  manufacture  beyond  the  washed  or  scoured  condition  ;  " 
something  other  than  the  admixture  of  two  classes  and  entering 
them  as  of  one  class,  and  something  other  than  "  sorted  or  increased 
in  value  by  the  rejection  of  any  part  of  the  original  fleece."  It 
must  mean  "  imported  in  any  other  than  the  usual  manner."  A 
careful  reading  of  paragraph  356  will  show  that  tlie  phrases, 
"  which  shall  be  imported  in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  condi- 
tion "  (relating  to  Classes  1  and  2)  and  "  changed  in  character 
and  condition,"  practically  mean  the  same,  and  that  Congress 
intended  to  put  the  double  duty  on  Classes  1  and  2  when  imported 
"  in  any  other  than  the  ordinary  condition,"  regardless  of  any 
attempt  to  evade  the  law.  As  to  Class  3  woolsCongi-ess  intended 
to  permit  the  change  in  character  or  condition,  provided  it  was 
not  done  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty. 

It  was  further  urged  that  the  intent  of  all  the  tariff  acts  since 
1842  was  against  the  importers'  effort,  and  that  the  numerous 
careful  provisions  against  the  mixing  of  wool  and  the  penalties 
of  double  and  triple  duties  on  wool  imported  in  any  other  than 
the  usual  manner  show  that  Congress  has  been  very  jealous  of 
any  attempt  to  evade  the  protective  duties  on  wool.  The  language 
at  the  end  of  Section  2912,  "  and  no  bale,  bag,  or  package  shall  be 
liable  to  a  less  rate  of  duty  in  consequence  of  being  invoiced  with 
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wool  of  lower  value,"  and  the  use  of  the  words  "  changed  in 
character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty" 
show  that  Congress  intended  to  guard  against  any  device  by 
which  the  rates  of  duty  on  wool  might  be  broken  down.  Should 
the  protest  be  sustained,  unlimited  evasions  would  take  place, 
and  the  provision  for  duty  on  wool  valued  above  12  cents  per 
pound  would  practically  be  nullified,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
only  necessary  for  the  importers  to  mix  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
low  grade  wool  to  bring  the  average  price  of  the  entire  bale  below 
12  cents. 

It  was  further  urged  that  the  classifying  officers,  having  re- 
turned the  wool  as  being  changed  in  character  or  condition,"  the 
burden  was  upon  the  importers  to  show  that  the  wool  was  not  so 
changed,  and  to  do  this  they  must  show  that  the  words  refer  to 
something  besides  the  admixture  of  black  and  white  wool  in  the 
same  bale.     Not  having  done  so,  the  protest  should  be  overruled. 

Mr.  Charles  1*.  Searle,  attorney  for  the  Stone  &  Downer  Com- 
pany, took  tlie  position  that  under  Section  2912,  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  the  appraiser  was  bound  to  find  the  value  of  the  wool 
to  determine  the  rate  of  duty  ;  and  that  having  been  done,  it  was 
res  adjudicata ,  and  it  was  not  within  the  power  of  the  collector 
or  the  Board  of  Appraisers  to  change  the  valuation.  He  ad- 
mitted the  wools  were  designedly  mixed,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  duties,  but  to  obtain  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  to  which 
the  importer  is  entitled  under  Section  2912,  and  to  test  their 
right  to  so  mix  them. 

The  question  whether  the  two  kinds  of  wool  were  changed  in 
character  or  condition  to  evade  the  duty,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, was  settled,  he  urged,  by  the  government's  witnesses  on 
cross-examination,  when  they  admitted  that  the  wools  when  sep- 
arated would  be  of  exactly  the  same  character  and  condition  as 
before  they  were  mixed.  He  argued  that  the  wools  were  actually 
separated  by  the  examiner  and  remixed,  and  the  process  could  be 
continued  indefinitely  without  changing  their  character  or  condi- 
tion. 

He  dissented  from  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  government's 
counsel,  that  the  Avords  of  the  statute,  ''  changed  in  character  or 
condition,"  must  mean  "  imported  in  any  other  than  the  usual 
manner ; "  and  urged  that  the  former  phrase  might  mean  wool 
which  had  been  colored,  dyed,  or  subjected  to  any  chemical  or 
mechanical  process,  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  its  quality  or 
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character  to  deceive  the  examining  officials,  rather  than  the  mix- 
ing of  two  qualities  of  wool  of  the  same  class  with  no  attempt 
to  deceive  or  disguise,  each  quality  retaining  exactly  the  same 
character  and  condition  as  before. 

He  refused  to  admit  that,  if  the  present  tariff  contained  a  pro- 
vision levying  double  duty  on  tliird  class  wool  imported  in  any 
other  than  the  ordinary  condition,  it  would  mean  the  same  as  im- 
ported in  any  other  than  the  usual  mauner.  By  admitting  that 
Section  2912  is  in  force  and  applied  to  the  importation,  he  con- 
tended the  government  admitted  this  case;  for  if  different  qual- 
ities of  wool  could  not  be.  imported  under  the  section,  then  it  is 
nugatory. 

When  the  collector  assessed  a  duty  of  1  cents  per  pound  upon 
the  black  wool  and  the  double  rate  of  8  cents  upon  the  white 
wool  on  the  ground  that  it  was  changed  in  its  character  and  con- 
dition for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty,  he  doubled  a  rate 
of  duty  which  is  the  lowest  rate  under  the  statute  and  which 
precluded  the  presumption  of  an  attempt  to  evade  duty.  No  such 
rate  as  8  cents  per  pound  is  possible  under  paragraph  356.  Eight 
cents  per  pound  means  that  the  white  wool,  if  it  had  been 
changed  in  character  and  condition,  would  have  been  subject  to 
duty  at  4  cents  a  pound,  but  4  cents  per  pound  is  the  lowest  rate 
of  duty  provided  by  the  tariff  on  any  kind  of  wool,  consequently 
there  was  no  attempt  to  evade  the  duty. 

The  decision  of  the  three  ai)praisers  is  as  follows  : 

(T.D.  25168  — G.A.  5629.) 
Mixed  wools. 

Wool.  —  Mixture  to  Evade  Duty. 

Equal  quantities  of  white  and  gray  Iceland  wool,  being  wools  of  the  third  class,  valued, 
respectively,  above  and  below  12  cents  per  pound,  which  in  the  trade  are  customarily 
packed  separately,  and  bought  and  sold  at  different  prices,  and  which,  if  separated, 
were  respectively  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  7  ci^uts  and  4  cents  per  pound,  were,  with  in- 
tent to  evade  payment  tn  the  United  States  of  a  part  of  the  lawful  duty  thereon  upon  the 
importation,  designedly  packed  together  in  one  bale  so  as  to  reduce  the  average  aggregate 
value  thereof  below  12  cents  per  pound,  and  the  rate  of  duty  on  all  to  4  cents  per  pound 
under  Section  2912  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes.  IIeld,i\\&l  such  packing  of 
said  wools  was  such  a  change  in  condition  of  the  wool,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the 
duty,  as  to  subject  the  entire  contents  of  the  bale  to  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be 
otherwise  subji-ct  under  paragraph  356,  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897. 

New  York,  .March  31,  1904. 

In  the  matter  of  protest  101445  of  Stone  &  Downer  Company  against  the  assessment  of  duty 
by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Boston. 

Before  Board  1   (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and   McClelland,  General 

Appraisers). 
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LuNT,  General  Appraiser:  The  merchandise  covered  by  this 
protest  is  one  bale  of  Iceland  wool,  one-half  of  which  is  white 
and  one-half  gray  or  black,  t'le  whole  contents  weighing  eighty 
pounds. 

This  wool  was  imported  from  England  into  the  port  of  Boston 
by  Stone  &  Downer  May  4,  190.3,  entry  No.  10630,  and  was  wool 
of  the  third  class  as  designated  in  paragraph  351  of  the  tariff  act 
of  July  24,  1897.  The  importers,  claiming  said  wool  to  be  wool 
of  the  third  class,  valued  at  less  than  12  cents  per  pound,  entered 
the  same  as  dutiable  at  4  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  358. 
In  the  return  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  affirming  the 
reappraisement  of  the  wool  in  question  by  a  general  appraiser,  it 
appears  that  forty  pounds  of  white  wool  were  valued  at  over  12 
cents  per  pound,  to  wit,  6^  pence,  and  forty  pounds  of  gray  or 
black  wool  at  less  than  12  cents  per  pound,  to  wit,  at  5  pence, 
and  the  average  aggregate  value  of  the  contents  of  the  bale  at 
less  than  12  cents,  to  wit,  5|  pence  per  pound  (Sect.  2912,  U.S. 
Rev.  Stat.).  The  collector  assessed  duty  upon  tlie  forty  pounds 
of  white  wool  at  8  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  358  and 
paragraph  .356  of  the  tariff  act,  and  upon  the  forty  pounds  of 
gray  or  bhick  wool  at  4  cents  per  pound  under  paragraph  358. 

The  collector  doubled  the  duty  on  the  white  wool  under  the 
following  provision  in  paragraph  356: 

The  duty  upon  wool  of  the  sheep  .  .  .  which  shall  be  changed  in  its 
character  or  condition  for  the  purpose  of  evadin;?  the  duty,  or  which  shall  be 
reduced  in  value  by  the  admixture  of  dirt  or  any  other  foreign  substanx-e, 
shall  be  twice  the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  subject. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  appraiser,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  record  and  not  controverted,  "  the  white  wool  of  Iceland  is 
not  and  never  has  been  sold  mixed  witli  black  wool  among  the 
trade,  but  is  always  sold  separately,  even  in  the  Iceland  markets." 
Judging  from  the  consequences  of  their  act,  the  dark  wool  was 
mixed  with  the  white  wool  for  the  purposes  of  reducing  the  value 
of  the  white  in  its  combined  condition  in  the  bale  to  an  average 
price  of  less  than  12  cents  per  pound,  the  result  of  which  would 
be,  if  the  combination  was  overlooked  by  the  customs  officers,  to 
evade  payment  of  full  duty,  to  defraud  the  revenue  of  3  cents 
per  pound  on  the  white  wool,  and  a  very  remunerative  operation 
for  the  importer  if  it  could  be  successfully  carried  out  in  the  im- 
portation of  large  quantities. 

The  record  and  the  admissions  of  counsel  for  the  importers 
show  that  this  white  and  black  wool  was  designedly  taken  from 
bales  where  it  was  separate  as  ordinarily  dealt  in  and  packed  in 
one  bale.  When  the  white  wool  valued  above  12  cents  per  pound 
was  baled  with  the  dark  wool  valued  at  less  than  12  cents  per 
pound,  the  material  change  of  situation  as  regards  external  cir- 
cumstances, and  especially  for  importation  into  the  United  States, 
is  indicated  by  the  requirements  of  Section  2912,  Revised  Statutes  : 
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When  wool  of  different  qualities  is  imported  in  the  same  bale,  hag, or  package,  it  shall  be 
appraised  by  the  appraiser  to  determine  the  rate  of  duty  to  which  it  shall  be  subjected,  at 
the  average  aggregate  value  of  the  contents  of  the  bale,  bag,  or  package. 

For  dutiable  purposes  the  wools  of  Class  3  are  divided  in  the 
tariff  act  of  1897  into  two  classes  —  those  valued  at  12  cents  or 
less  per  pound  are  dutiable  at  4  cents  per  pound  (paragraph  358) 
and  those  valued  above  12  cents  per  pound  are  dutiable  at  7 
cents  per  pound  (paragraph  35*.)}.  In  the  absence  of  the  punitive 
provisions  of  paragraph  356,  the  contents  of  this  bale  of  wool 
would  be  dutiable  according  to  the  appraised  value  at  the  rate  of 
4  cents  per  pound.  But  we  find  that  a  change  in  value  of  this 
wool  was  effected  by  altering  its  former  state  or  situation  with 
the  intent  of  reducing  the  appraised  value  and  evading  payment 
of  full  duties.  Xow,  paragraph  356  provides  that  the  duty  on 
wool  of  the  sheep,  which  shall  be  changed  in  its  character  or  con- 
dition for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  duty,  etc.,  shall  be  twice 
the  duty  to  which  it  would  be  otherwise  snhject.  Webster  defines 
"cliaracter"  as  (3)  "the  sum  of  qualities  which  distinguish  one 
thing  from  another,"  and  ''  condition  "  as  "  state  or  situation  as 
regards  external  circumstances."  (4)  ''That  which  must  exist  as 
the  occasion  or  concomitant  of  something  else;  that  which  is 
requisite  in  order  that  something  else  should  take  effect."  The 
effect  of  this  unusual  ])acking  of  the  white  wool  witli  the  black 
did  change  the  condition  of  these  wools,  and  the  logical  effect  in 
the  reduction  of  its  value  was  to  evade  payment  of  7  cents  per 
pound  on  the  white  wool,  and  those  who  did  it  are  presumed  to 
liave  intended  this  effect.  Therefore,  under  paragraph  356  the 
entire  contents  of  the  bale,  which  would  otherwise,  according  to  its 
average  aggregate  value,  be  subjected  to  4  cents  per  pound  duty, 
is  made  subject  to  twice  the  duty  to  which,  but  for  the  provisions 
of  paragrapli  356,  it  would  be  subject. 

The  collector's  action  in  assessing  the  double  duty  on  only  one- 
half  of  the  wool  we  think  was  erroneous,  for  the  entire  contents 
were  subject  to  double  duty. 

The  claim  in  the  protest  that  the  wool  was  dutiable  at  4  cents 
per  pound  is  overruled. 

From  this  decision  an  appeal  has  been  taken  by  the  importers 
to  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  and  will  be  argued,  it  is 
thought,  at  the  June  sessions. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  ART  AND  SKILL  IN  INDUSTRY. 

We  reproduce  below  a  condensation  of  the  address  delivered 
March  3,  1904,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Bradford  Durfee  Textile 
School  at  Fall  River,  by  the  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Labor.  His  subject  was  "The  Value  of 
Art  and  Skill  in  Industry,"  and  he  said  : 

MR.  WKIGHT's    address. 

To  create  is  the  province  of  the  Omnipotent.  The  Divine 
power  creates  the  raw  material ;  it  makes  the  ore,  but  it  does  not 
undertake  to  develop  the  ore.  God  has  given  to  man  the  brain 
and  the  skill  of  hand  which  enable  him  to  make  his  watch.  Thus 
God  begins  things  and  leaves  it  to  the  skill  he  has  given  to  man 
to  finish  them.  It  is  omnipotent  power  only  that  brings  into 
existence  the  beautiful  and  grand  effects  of  nature,  as  witnessed  in 
mountain  and  valley,  river  and  lake.  Natural  scenery  cannot  be 
produced  by  the  very  highest  skill  of  created  man,  but  God  does 
not  in  all  this  make  the  picturesque;  it  takes  His  power  as  rep- 
resented in  the  ingenuity,  the  skill,  and  the  taste  of  man  to  make 
the  picturesque.  Nature  and  mau  create  the  art  side  of  nature. 
This  developing  power  of  man  is  a  great  attribute,  and  it  allies 
man  to  his  Creator.  Thus  in  all  things  that  enter  into  material, 
intellectual,  and  testhetic  progress  are  the  coordinate  works  of 
the  Creator  and  His  grandest  creation  —  man.  Herein  lie  the 
very  fundamental  principles,  the  God-given  basis  of  all  technical 
training. 

It  is  wise  for  us  on  such  occasions  as  this  to  consider  the  prac- 
tical value  of  this  skill,  this  attribute  of  man,  which  allies  him  to 
his  Creator,  and  to  understand  whether  the  State  has  any  duty  to 
perform  in  enhancing  tl^e  real  value  of  skill,  and  in  this  consid- 
eration we  need  not  go  over  the  sweep  of  the  ages.  We  recognize 
at  once  the  almost  superhuman  power  which  built  the  pyramids; 
we  recognize  the  beauty  and  art  of  the  cathedral-building  ages, 
but  we  must  recognize  at  the  same  time  that  the  minds  which 
projected  and  the  skill  which  carried  out  such  vast  undertakings 
belong  to  the  few. 

Training  was  not  sufficiently  diffused  to  have  its  effects  on  the 
industrial  arts.  Art  in  its  highest  sense  belonged  to  the  few;  it 
was  exclusive,  and  persistently  held  as  exclusive,  so  that  the  man 
of  general  affairs,  the  common  man,  the  great  body  of  humanity, 
had  neither  any  knowledge  of  the  act  which  projected  grand 
structures  in  the  past  nor  the  skill  to  carry  out  the  projects. 

We  must  dwell  upon  the  achievements  of  our  time,  of  the 
past  century,  perhaps,  in  order  to  understand  how  the  mind  and 
the  hand,  systematically  trained,  educated,  developed  in  all  scien- 
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tific  directions,  have  enabled  man  to  supply  the  wants  of  humanity, 
not  only  as  those  wants  have  been  felt  in  practical  needs  through 
the  physical  necessities  of  the  people,  but  in  those  things  which 
have  enabled  him  to  rise  superior  to  the  man  of  all  past  times. 

Science  means  knowledge,  a  comprehension  |of  facts  and  prin- 
ciples. All  training,  therefore,  which  develops  the  ingenuity  of 
man  belongs  to  the  realm  of  science.  All  technical  training  thus 
becomes  one  of  the  grandest  elements  of  the  purest  science. 
Science  means  the  application  of  brain  power,  of  skilful  ingen- 
uity, to  the  affairs  of  life,  to  the  development  of  practical  things, 
and  this  means  the  real  utilities  which  are  necessary  for  develop- 
ment.    Let  us  speak  of  this  part  of  our  subject  first. 

You  remember  that  the  great  artist,  John  Opie,  who  lived 
and  worked  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  asked  how  he  mixed  his 
paints  in  order  to  secure  such  beautiful  and  artistic  effects, 
replied  that  he  mixed  them  with  brains.  We  must  all  mix  our 
raw  material  with  brains.  We  must  understand  the  application 
of  science  in  every  direction.  We  must  know  liow  to  develop. 
We  must  take  the  raw  pigments  out  of  which  the  colors  are  pro- 
duced and  apply  the  skill  which  comes  from  a  kuowledge  of  effects. 

This  ])rincii)le  has  been  ajjplied  in  mechanics,  in  agriculture, 
iu  artistic  design,  but  perhaps  more  than  in  all  other  things  in 
the  great  engineering  enterprises  of  the  past  half  century.  We 
do  not  know  what  powers  were  used,  or  how  they  were  used  in 
constructing  the  pyramids,  but  1  doubt  if  there  was  skill  enough 
in  the  whole  world  at  tlie  time  the  pyramids  were  built  to  have 
constructed  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel.  It  is  related  of  the  build- 
ing of  that  tunnel  that  the  workmen  in  France,  when  they  made 
their  way  far  under  the  mountain,  began  to  hear  the  sound  of 
the  Italian  workmen  on  the  Italian  side.  By  means  of  triangu- 
lations  carried  over  the  rough  mountain-sides  the  drills  had  been 
directed  to  a  central  point.  Failure  of  a  very  few  feet  in  ten 
miles  meant  disaster  to  tlie  constructors.  At  last  w^hen  the  drill 
holes  were  pushed  through  and  found  to  coincide,  hands  were 
shaken  between  two  kingdoms,  and  then  the  engineer  received 
his  crown  and  the  world  applauded  the  magnificent  result.  I 
know  of  no  grander  illustration,  no  more  dramatic  realization  of 
the  practical  application  of  skill  and  science  than  were  found  in 
the  construction  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tunnel. 

Perhaps  the  Federal  government  offers  as  good  an  illustra- 
tion as  can  be  given  of  what  this  training  and  skill  in  the 
development  of  human  ingenuity  means.  Do  you  know  that  the 
government  expends  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars  annually  and 
employs  nearly  live  thousand  persons,  every  dollar  of  whicli 
might  remain  unexpended  and  every  person  unemployed  without 
impairing  one  jot  or  one  tittle  the  efficiency  of  the  government 
as  a  legislative  power,  or  as  an  administrative  force,  or  as  a  judi- 
cial interpreter  of  laws  !  And  what  are  this  vast  sum  and  army  of 
men  employed  for  ?     Simply  and  solely  to  develop  the  utilities 
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wliich  go  to  make  up  our  industry  and  commerce.  What  has 
brought  this  country  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  supremacy 
it  now  enjoys,  but  the  utilization  of  the  skill  of  the  world  ? 

This  skill,  however,  has  very  largely  been  imported.  We 
have  drawn  from  the  schools  of  the  Old  World.  We  should 
develop  it  here  by  and  among  ourselves  and  from  our  own 
brains,  and  make  it  a  part  of  the  home  equipment  of  our  varied 
industry.  It  should  be  developed  along  with  the  development 
of  our  inexhaustible  natural  resources.  This  the  government  is 
trying  to  do,  and  it  is  a  beneticeut  employment  of  wealth  and 
men. 

In  the  mechanical  arts  there  is  a  specific  illustration  of 
what  can  be  done  by  technical  training.  I  do  not  speak  partic- 
ularly of  manual  training  in  the  public  and  private  schools,  but 
more  specifically  ol  trade  and  technical  training.  Manual  train- 
ing is  vi^ithout  definite  purpose  ;  its  motive  is  to  accustom  the 
minds  and  the  hands  of  boys  and  girls  to  the  use  of  tools,  but 
not  to  teach  them  any  particular  trade. 

The  graduates  of  manual  training  schools  more  easily 
adapt  themselves  to  trades  and  semi-professions  belonging  to 
mechanic  arts  than  those  who  have  not  had  manual  training. 
Manual  training  does  a  vast  deal  of  good  and  little  or  no  harm, 
but  the  technical  training  which  is  illustrated  here  in  your  own 
college  is  somewhat  different.  It  is  aimed  to  secure  a  definite 
purpose  —  to  teach  a  man  how  to  conduct  his  brain  and  his  hand 
to  those  lines  in  mechanic  arts  Avhich  Avill  give  him  superiority 
over  those  who  have  not  had  such  training. 

When  the  exposition  celebrating  our  centennial  was  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  1876  there  was  brought  together  the  manufac-- 
tures  of  the  different  producing  countries  of  the  world.  Ger- 
many then  acquired  an  active  interest  in  industrial  and  manual 
training  ;  and  so  did  England.  Bismark  inquired  of  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  German  exhibit  at  Philadelphia  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  comparison  of  German  goods  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries.    The  reply  was  :  "  Our  goods  are  cheap  and  wretched." 

Germany  had  become  the  military  equal  of  France,  but  she 
was  not  her  industrial  equal.  France  for  years  had  been  appily- 
ing  skill  and  the  results  of  technical  training  in  trades  and  in  all 
the  industrial  arts  in  her  manufacturing  establishments,  through 
schools  first  supported  by  private  benefaction  and  then  by  the 
government.  France  stood  out  at  the  Centennial  as  superior  to 
all  other  countries  in  those  manufactured  goods  which  display 
skill  and  training.  Germany  took  her  cue  from  this  and  imme- 
diately entered  upon  a  career  which  has  brought  her  to  the  front 
rank  in  the  production  of  goods  both  useful  and  artistic. 

England  took  her  cue  also.  She  had  been  fearing  the  compe- 
tition of  France.  She  had  sneered  at  the  technical  training 
which  had  been  in  vogue  in  France,  but  she  found  out  all  at  once 
that  in  order  to  preserve  her  industrial  supremacy  she  must  not 
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only  be  the  equal  of  France  in  artistic  designing  and  in  the  train- 
ing, in  the  application  of  superior  skill,  but  she  must  rise  above 
France  —  that  she  must  surpass  her  in  all  things  in  which  France 
has  gained  her  celebrity. 

Then  began  the  crusade  for  the  establishment  of  training 
schools,  the  inauguration  of  manual  training  and  industrial 
education  in  every  direction,  and  England  for  a  while  held  her 
supremacy.  Other  countries  —  Italy,  Austria,  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  Switzerland  —  applied  skilled  training  in  ordinary 
manufactures. 

Then  the  United  States  began  to  see  the  truth.  Light  was 
beginning  to  dawn,  and  while  for  years  after  the  Centennial  our 
country  was  content  to  take  from  English  manufacturers,  from 
French  establishments,  from  German  institutions,  from  the 
world  of  skill  and  art,  men  who  could  conduct  our  own  indus- 
trial affairs  along  the  lines  which  had  given  them  distinction, 
to-day  you  may  take  from  a  hardware  establishment  or  manufac- 
tory of  machinery,  common  tools  and  machines  and  send  them  to 
any  exposition  in  Europe  and  win  a  prize  in  comi)etition  with 
tools  and  machines  which  have  been  especially  manufactured 
for  exhibition.  This  a|)i)licati()U  of  skill  and  art  in  tlie  United 
States  has  brouglitus  to  our  position  to-day  of  industrial  suprem- 
acy, and  it  has  now  brought  us,  within  the  last  year,  to  the  grand 
position  of  commercial  supremacy  in  the  world. 

Everywhere  now  in  the  United  States  we  are  seeing  the 
effect  of  industrial  training.  This  grows  out  of  the  necessity  as 
well  as  the  desire  to  secure  wealth. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  the  great  developer  in  the  Southland. 
It  is  through  its  wonderful  influence  that  commercial  interests, 
especially  the  cotton  industrials,  manufacturing,  etc.,  are  being 
increased  so  rapidly.  From  a  few  mills  there  have  sprung  up 
along  the  lines  of  this  railroad  alone,  more  than  750  works  with 
an  equipment  of  nearly  200.000  looms  and  0,000,000  spindles. 
All  this  is  the  work  of  a  very  few  years.  If,  by  recognizing  this 
mechanical  skill,  so  much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  memory 
of  even  some  of  the  young  people  present  to-day,  what  can  be 
done  through  a  systematic  attempt  in  industrial  education, 
especially  in  that  kind  of  education  which  develops  the  mind 
and  the  hand  in  |)roducing  the  utilities  of  life ! 

All  the  grand  movements  of  our  time,  which  are  the  move- 
ments of  great  communities,  are  carried  on  by  inventive  skill,  by 
tlie  application  of  ingenuity,  and  these  things  teach  us  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  knowing  how  to  do  something  and  to  do  it  well. 
The  grand  summation  of  the  value  of  skilled  training  is  therefore 
found  in  our  modern  system  of  industry.  I  do  not  care  how  well 
educated  a  man  may  be,  if  he  has  not  learned  how  to  make  his 
education  useful,  if  he  has  not  learned  how  to  support  himself 
and  his  family  as  a  result  of  his  education,  he  is  an  ignorant 
man. 
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From  a  practical  point  of  view,  from  the  view  of  developing 
the  utility  of  science,  of  skill,  of  training,  I  wish  to  urge  upon 
you  the  sup})ort  and  enlargement  of  tliis  institution.  You  have 
the  brains,  you  have  the  resources,  you  have  the  capital.  Do  you 
wish  to  be  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  the  skill  neces- 
sary in  the  manipulation  of  all  these  great  forces  ?  Can  you  not 
train  among  you  the  men  who  can  build  your  own  railroads, 
locomotives,  steamships  and  tunnels,  develop  iron  mines  and 
bring  that  alliance  of  industry,  agricultural  and  mechanical,  out 
of  which  alone  can  come  prosperity  ?  Develop  your  trade  so  that 
you  have  at  your  doors  the  cash  market  for  your  products.  It  is 
this  that  makes  a  community  wealthy  ;  it  is  this  alliance  that  has 
made  the  per  capita  wealth  of  some  parts  of  our  country  greater 
than  that  of  other  parts. 

In  discussing  these  things  the  question  is  usu.ally  asked,  "  But 
what  about  what  may  be  called  the  spiritual  forces  of  life  ?  "  1 
do  not  use  the  word  in  any  pietistic  sense,  but  because  I  have  not 
a  better  one  to  illustrate  those  things  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
material  utilities  of  our  environment.  The  relation  of  what  is 
called  the  modern  system  of  industry,  which  is  the  industry  that 
grows  from  technical  knowledge,  to  intellectual  stimulation,  and 
even  to  the  force  it  exercises  in  developing  our  schools  and  higher 
institutions  of  learning,  is  not  usually  understood  ;  in  fact,  I  do 
believe  that  by  many  the  present  order  of  things  growing  out  of 
industrial  education  is  supposed  to  have  a  dwarting  influence  upon 
intellectual  and  mental  attainments. 

I  think,  however,  that  this  supposition  arises  from  a  super- 
ficial examination  of  modern  establishments  of  industry,  where 
a  cheap  and  often  an  ignorant  body  of  laborers  is  employed,  the 
appearance  being  that  skilled  and  intelligent  workmen  are  con- 
stantly replaced  by  unskilled  and  unintelligent  workmen,  the 
appearance  leading  to  the  false  conclusion  that  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  industry  brings  the  skilled  and  intelligent  workman  down 
in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

The  student  of  sociology  reaches  a  directly  opposite  conclu- 
sion. To  him  the  modern  system  gives  the  skilled  and  intelli- 
gent workman  an  opportunity  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  employment, 
in  intellectual  development,  in  educational  acquirements,  and  in 
the  grade  of  services  rendered,  while  at  the  same  time  it  enables 
what  was  an  unskilled  and  unintelligent  body  of  workers  to  be 
employed  in  such  ways,  under  such  conditions  and  surrounded 
by  such  stimulating  influences,  that  they  in  turn  become  intelli- 
gent and  skilled  and  crowd  upward  in  the  scale  into  the  positions 
formerly  occupied  by  their  predecessors. 

This  conclusion,  I  believe,  is  the  true  one,  for  it  develops  our 
various  aristocracies  —  the  aristocracy  of  blood,  of  wealth,  of 
brains.  The  aristocracy  of  blood  and  wealth  may  have  coordi- 
nate elements,  and  the  aristocracy  of  blood  and  brains  may  find 
its  elements  coordinated,  but  the  other  aristocracy,  that  of  brains 
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allied  to  that  of  wealth,  is  found  in  communities  where  mechani- 
cal industries  have  been  most  successful  and  where  agriculture 
and  mechanics  are  found  as  co-existing  industries. 

It  is  the  very  province  of  technical  skill  as  illustrated  in  our 
modern  system  to  reach  down  and  lift  up  those  employed  in  the 
lowest  occupations.  This  means  mental  activity,  and  mental 
activity  is  the  great  element  of  our  own  time.  Formerly  all  com- 
petition consisted  of  muscle  against  muscle,  or  brain  against 
muscle.  To-day  competition  is  between  brain  and  brain,  skill  and 
skill.  There  are  many  who  cannot  withstand  the  requirements 
of  skill.  They  naturally  fall  in  the  rear;  they  become  what  has 
been  called  left-over  men  ;  they  cannot  keep  up  in  the  race,  largel}^ 
because  in  their  younger  days  they  did  not  have  the  advantage  of 
the  mental  training  which  is  being  given  broadcast  everywhere 
to-day,  and  mental  training  allied  to  manual  work  has  been  found 
the  soundest  method  of  preserving  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body. 

This  can  be  illustrated  by  actual  facts.  In  investigating  the 
effects  of  manual  training  on  the  students  of  a  group  of  manual 
training  schools  in  Germany,  it  was  found  that  these  graduates, 
as  a  rule,  were  able  to  command  a  higher  compensation  as  begin- 
ners in  industrial  work  than  those  who  had  not  been  students  in 
such  training  ;  that  they  were  superior  to  the  ordinary  workman 
in  the  use  of  tools  at  the  very  outset  of  their  employment ;  that 
they  were  superior  in  increasing  the  skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  and 
were  superior  in  economy  in  the  use  of  materials,  and  in  phuiniug 
and  arranging  work,  to  the  ordinary  workman. 

In  trade  schools  like  results  were  found.  Em[)l()yers  pre- 
ferred the  trade  school  graduates  to  all  others.  They  were  supe- 
rior in  the  use  of  tools  to  those  who  had  not  had  the  training,  and 
were  far  more  skilled  in  the  economy  used  in  cutting  materials 
and  in  planning  and  arranging  the  work  ;  and  they  gave  far  greater 
promise  of  intelligent  progress,  possessed  higher  moral  (puilities, 
and  evinced  greater  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  establishments 
in  which  they  were  employed  than  did  the  ordinary  workman. 
Illustrations  might  be  carried  on  relative  to  training  in  sewing 
and  cooking  schools  in  our  country,  but  perhaps  those  mentioned 
are  sufficient  to  show  the  material  and  intellectual  benefit  of 
teclmical  training. 

This  sort  of  training,  along  with  the  intellectual  superiority 
it  has  brought  to  the  ordinary  man  through  mental  friction,  which 
could  not  exist  without  it,  or  not  to  the  extent  it  now  exists,  has 
brought  a  higher  standard  of  living,  because  skill  is  typified  by 
machinery,  and  machinery  is  the  representative  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  our  period,  for  it  embodies,  so  far  as  physics  and  mechan- 
ics are  concerned,  the  concentrated,  clearly  wrought-out  thought 
of  the  age.  Books  may  represent  thought ;  machinery  or  inven- 
tion is  the  embodiment  of  thought. 

Technical  training  leads  to  this  embodiment,  and  so,  from  an 
intellectual  point  of  view,  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  technical 
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training,  allied  to  the  exercise  of  the  ingenuity  of  man,  has 
been  potent  in  stimulating  intellectual  attainments.  We  are 
living  in  the  age  of  intellect,  of  brain,  and  it  is  the  age  of 
machinery.  Brain  is  our  king,  and  machinery,  the  embodiment 
of  ingenious  thought,  is  our  king's  prime  minister.  It  is 
through  tliese  forces,  intellectual,  moral  and  otherwise  that  the 
individual,  from  a  rude  instrument  of  toil  has  become,  an  intel- 
ligent exponent  of  hidden  laws. 

Technical  training  has  another  significance,  and  that  is  in 
the  moral  world.  The  proposition  that  pauperism  and  crime  are 
less  frequent  in  well-informed  communities  will  not,  I  suppose, 
be  debated.  It  is  true  that  the  intelligent,  skilled  laborer  is 
rarely  found  either  in  a  penal  or  a  charitable  institution  ;  nor  is 
the  jierson  who  has  the  elementary  education  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  read,  write,  and  make  his  own  calculations  so  liable  to  be 
a  charge  as  the  one  who  has  not  those  qualifications.  It  is 
statistically  true  that  enough  of  knowledge  to  be  of  value  in 
increasing  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  done,  to  give  charac- 
ter, to  some  extent  at  least,  to  a  person's  taste  and  as])irations, 
is  a  better  safe-guard  against  the  inroads  of  crime  than  any  code 
of  criminal  laws. 

This  statement  we  must  concede,  and  not  take  time  to  examine 
the  oft-repeated  arguments  in  favor  of  it.  We  must  admit  that 
the  kind  of  labor  which  requires  the  most  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  workman  to  perform  it  insures  him  most  perfectly  against 
want  and  crime,  as  a  rule.  I  believe  tliat  the  unfitness  for  pro- 
ductive labor,  whether  it  springs  from  lack  of  a  trade  or  occupa- 
tion, or  from  personal  antipathy  to  Avork,  is  a  great  and  predis- 
posing cause  for  both  pauperism  and  crime.  This  predicated 
the  necessity  of  skilled  training.  With  the  progress  of  inven- 
tion and  the  consequent  elevation  of  labor,  both  pauperism  and 
crime,  so  far  as  society  is  concerned,  have  correspondingly 
decreased. 

All  these  things  point  to  distinct  conclusions.  Trade  educa- 
tion, technical  education,  manual  training  —  every  feature  of 
instruction  in  the  mechanic  and  industrial  arts  —  are  efficient 
elements  in  the  reduction  of  crime,  because  they  all  help  to 
better  and  truer  economic  conditions.  I  sometimes  think  that 
in  this  lie  the  elements  of  solution  of  some  of  our  problems. 

Justice  to  labor,  equitable  distribution  of  profits,  instruction 
in  trades  by  which  a  man  can  earn  his  living  outside  of  a  penal 
institution,  the  practical  application  of  the  great  moral  law  in  all 
business  relations,  which  is  as  much  the  result  of  skilled  training 
as  anything  else  —  all  tliese  elements,  with  a  more  enlightened 
treatment  of  the  criminal  when  apprehended,  will  lead  to  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  volume  of  crime,  but  not  probably  to  the  milleuium ; 
for  human  experience  from  time  immemorial  tells  us  that  the 
earth  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  ever  will  be,  a  heaven,  nor  yet  a  hell, 
yet  the  endeavor  of  right-minded  men  and  women,  the  endeavor 
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of  every  government,  the  endeavor  of  every  element  of  industrial 
training  should  be  to  make  the  earth  less  a  hell  and  more  a  heaven. 

Boys  and  giids  in  the  cottages  of  the  country  people  learn  of 
tlie  triumphs  of  architecture,  of  the  world  of  art.  They  become 
restless  and  discontented,  perhaps;  so  some  pessimist,  who  sees 
no  utility  in  art  beyond  its  commercial  value,  who  loves  not  music 
and  the  beautifnl,  may  ask:  "  Do  not  these  aspirations  result  in 
unhappiness,  in  the  reverse  of  social  well-being,  in  dangerous  dis- 
content ?  "  To  this  (piestion  we  answer  no,  most  emphatically. 
It  is  a  divine  discontent,  broadening  all  tlie  attributes  of  man,  tit- 
ting  him  for  better  and  greater  achievements  and  bringing  him 
out  of  a  contentment  widch  simply  means  inaction,  inertness. 
Life  is  really  better  with  these  things,  even  from  the  utilitarian 
point  of  view,  for  they  stimulate  industry,  and  industry  and  pov- 
erty are  seldom  yoke-fellows. 

They  stimulate  employment  of  the  mind,  which  is  an  essential 
to  good  morals.  They  foster  the  very  best  elements  of  a  moral 
community,  by  awakening  a  desire  for  the  highest  kind  of  emplo}^- 
ment  —  that  recpiiring  the  most  application,  the  best  intellectual 
effort.  If  it  were  not  so,  (iontinued  employment  at  crude,  nnis- 
cular  labor  would  be  the  very  best  for  mankind  —  a  theory  which 
no  one  will  defend.  Something  si)iritual  must  enter  into  our 
every-day  life,  or  we  revert  to  savage  conditions. 

Invention  and  the  development  of  the  industrial  arts  have 
raised  those  coming  under  their  inHuence  to  a  higher  intellectual 
level,  to  a  more  com[)rehensive  understanding  of  all  that  makes 
for  the  best  culture.  Every  new  machine  marks  some  progress 
in  useful  art,  and  it  usually  embodies  something  more  than  mere 
utility.  There  is  a  beauty  in  the  movement  of  meclianical 
powers  that  has  a  reflex  action  upon  the  beholder.  The  highest 
creative  art  enters  into  all  these  constructions  —  not  an  art,  it 
may  be,  that  paints  a  great  picture  or  decorates  a  cathedral,  but 
an  art  that  bespeaks  no  less  clearly  the  divine  attributes  of  the 
mind  that  conceived  it. 

A  few  years  ago,  Walter  Smith,  an  Englishman,  was  brouglit 
to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  drawing  schools 
in  the  city  of  Boston.  After  he  had  been  ai)[)lying  his  principle's 
for  some  time  I  noticed  in  tlie  shop  windows  of  some  of  our  East- 
ern cities  a  display  of  novel  designs  in  carpets,  and  curiosity  led 
me  to  ask  the  proprietors  whence  they  came.  Tliey  informed  me 
that  they  came  from  some  of  the  American  schools  of  design. 
Here,  again,  artistic  development  had  accomplished  something 
toward  beautifying  the  homes  of  the  common  people. 

The  rich  can  always  secure  the  very  best  and  most  beautiful 
coverings  for  their  floors.  The  poor  desire  to  imitate  the  rich,  but 
for  them  there  must  be  designs  worked  out  in  such  a  way  that  they 
can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  ])rice.  And  this  is  not  the  only 
beneflt  of  such  an  industrial  departure.  People  are  employed  in 
occupations  of  a  higher  grade,  their  wages  are  increased,  their 
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standard  of  living  is  raised  proportionately,  and  their  social  well- 
being  is  enhanced. 

In  olden  time  the  works  of  the  great  masters  were  enjoyed 
only  by  the  few.  To-day,  industrial  art,  skill,  and  scientific 
training  have  resulted  in  the  reproduction  of  all  these  things,  so 
that  now  the  common  man  is  more  familiar  with  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  than  were  the  few  in  the  olden  time.  They 
have  been  reproduced  in  various  forms,  and  they  teach  their  les- 
sons. The  wage-earner  reaps  the  rewards  of  his  work.  He  is 
enabled  to  cultivate  the  beautiful,  to  a  small  degree  it  may  be, 
but,  in  whatever  degree,  it  is  greater  than  of  old. 

These  reproductions  are  giving  the  people  an  opportunity  to 
learn  and  to  know  and  to  enjoy  more  fully  and  more  completely, 
and  tlius  add  to  the  delight  of  living. 

If  industry  to-day  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  the  furnish- 
ing of  the  simple  necessities  of  human  life,  it  would  have  little 
field  for  expansion,  and  would  offer  meagre  opportunities  for 
employment.  Life  would  be  a  burden,  so  dull  and  monotonous 
would  it  be.  Trade,  as  we  understand  it,  would  cease,  and  com- 
merce become  a  thing  practically  unknown.  But  industry 
flourishes  because  it  is  not  limited  to  the  production  of  things 
that  are  needed  for  food,  raiment,  and  shelter. 

It  is  because  art  has  come  in  to  increase  the  wants  of  the  race 
that  trade  and  commerce  flourish.  Art  carries  industry  beyond 
our  actual  wants,  and  calls  upon  it  to  supply  those  things  which 
make  for  social  progress.  The  future  expansion  of  industry  and 
commerce,  the  future  elevation  in  the  character  of  the  employ 
ment  of  all  classes,  the  increase  of  their  earning  capacity,  the 
opportunity  of  increasing  the  standard  of  their  environment —  all 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  industrial 
arts,  and  the  cultivation  of  these  arts  depends  upon  the  adequacy 
of  the  training  which  institutions  of  learning  shall  furnish. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  address  I  have  made  no  particular 
attemi)t  at  originality.  I  have  drawn  liberally  from  papers  and 
addresses,  published  and  unpublished,  and  from  my  own  official 
reports.  Nor  have  I  been  vain  enough  to  think  I  could  bring  you 
instruction.  My  aim  has  been  to  inspire  you  to  continue  and 
enlarge  the  good  Avork  now  so  ha})pily  inaugurated. 

In  what  I  have  said  you  must  not  understand  me  as  abrogating 
in  the  slightest  degree  the  necessity  for  classical  education. 
Every  man  is  better  for  knowing  something  of  the  classics;  every 
man  is  better  for  having  read  the  great  thoughts  of  great  men 
in  different  languages.  He  can  bring  to  his  own  practical  life  the 
inspiration  which  comes  from  the  experience  of  the  past,  but  the 
man  who  is  contented  to  live  in  the  past  retrogrades  and  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  factor  in  the  great  development  of  the  present. 

Bring  all  these  things  into  closer  relation.  Let  the  farmer 
know  what  occurred  in  ancient  times ;  let  him  understand  the 
industrial  history  of  the  world  ;  let  him  understand  how  out  of 
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his  ranks  there  have  been  drawn  some  of  our  greatest  leaders  ; 
let  the  mechanic,  let  the  man  who  simply  lays  bricks,  understand 
the  state  of  his  art,  the  principles  of  his  art.  Men  are  better  for 
knowing  the  art  side  of  their  crude  and  homely  industry.  It 
makes  life  more  worth  living ;  it  makes  education  more  valuable, 
and  it  brings  to  every  community  that  which  it  most  needs  —  all 
the  elements  to  enhance  its  social  well-being. 


THE   AUSTRALIAN   WOOL  TRADE. 

The  annual  review  of  tlie  Australian  wool  trade  by  Golds- 
borough,  Mort  &  Co.,  Limited,  of  ]\[elbourne,  under  date  of  March 
16, 1904,  is  at  hand  and  contains  many  items  of  interest,  especially 
tables  showing  the  numl)er  of  sheep  in  the  various  divisions  of 
Australia,  the  number  of  bales  of  wool  produced,  the  number  s«)ld, 
and  the  countries  to  whicli  they  were  exported.  The  report 
says : 

"  It  is  with  feelings  of  great  pleasure  and  relief  that  we  are  at 
last  able  to  chronicle  tlie  break-up  of  the  protracted  drought  from 
which  Australia  has,  more  or  less,  suffered  for  the  past  seven 
years.  Although  t^von  now  portions  of  this  vast  continent,  par- 
ticularly part  of  Central  (Queensland,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
had  sufficient  rain,  still  there  is  abundance  of  pasture  for  all  the 
stock  held,  with  more  hopeful  prospects  for  the  future  than  have 
been  enjoyed  for  a  long  })eriod. 

"  Notwithstanding  that,  since  publication  of  our  last  Annual, 
heavy  losses  of  sheep  have  occurred,  the  wool  clip  under  review 
has,  owing  to  the  better  growth  promoted  by  the  generous  season 
experienced  since  the  early  part  of  last  winter,  proved  to  be 
about  equal  to  its  predecessor  in  quantity,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  anticipate  a  substantial  increase  at  next  shearing,  with 
a  better  nourished  and  grown  clip  for  the  whole  continent  than 
we  have  seen  for  several  years. 

"  The  shortage  of  the  1902-3  clip  over  the  preceding  year  was 
288,795  bales,  most  of  which  was  of  merino  wool.  .  .  .  Never 
has  it  been  better  illustrated  than  during  the  last  year  that 
demand,  ruled  by  fashion,  —  not  supply,  —  is  the  dominating 
factor  in  determining  the  price  of  the  raw  material.  Even  with 
a  decrease  of  over  280,000  bales,  the  consequence  of  scarcity  in 
supplies  of  merino  was  not  to  raise  prices  ;  for,  no  sooner  did  the 
values  of  merinos  approach  excessive  rates  than  consumption  fell 
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off  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  the  trade  adapted  itself  to  the  use 
of  a  staple  —  crossbred  —  which  was  in  good  supply,  and  available 
at  rates  leaving  a  margin  of  profit,  which  could  not  be  said  of 
merino. 

"  A  leading  feature  of  the  year's  operations  has  been  the  un- 
doubted strong  support  of  the  Colonial  markets  accorded  by  the 
Continental  section,  who  have  taken  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
of  purchases,  with  a  wider  range  of  qualities  than  heretofore. 
Until  the  last  few  years  the  purchases  by  the  Continent  have 
been  mainly  confined  to  merino  wools,  but  since  1 901  they  have 
gradually  supported  the  stronger-haired  qualities  as  well,  and 
now  rank  among  the  important  operators  in  the  coarser  staple,  the 
bulk  of  whicli  has  been  hitherto  taken  by  the  home  trade. 

"  The  strong  support  accorded  by  the  American  section  has 
been  continued  this  year,  and  has  been  a  dominant  factor  in  fix- 
ing tlie  price,  not  only  of  choice  super-merino  wools,  —  the  greater 
part  of  which  they  have  secured,  —  but  also  of  any  stylish  parcels 
of  the  lower  grades  of  crossbreds. 

"With  the  Continental  section,  who  are  our  largest  cus- 
tomers, tlie  advantages  to  them  in  purchasing  in  Australia  do  not 
admit  of  argument.  They  are  able  to  ship  in  vessels  trading 
direct  with  their  respective  countries,  in  many  cases  enjoying 
special  rates  as  a  result  from  the  subsidizing  of  steamer  lines  by 
their  respective  governments." 

The  proportion  of  wool  sold  in  the  States  readied  76J  per  cent. 
of  tlie  whole  of  Australia's  production.  A  still  further  addition 
to  the  percentage  of  the  clip  selling  in  the  Australian  markets  is 
expected,  many  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  shipping  admit- 
ting that  their  natural  market  is  at  home,  with  quick  realization, 
retention  of  supervision  of  the  sale  of  their  wools,  and  assured  full 
value  on  the  date  of  disposal.  Wool  can  now  be  landed  in  York- 
shire from  Australia  at  less  cost  to  the  user  than  from  Australia 
to  London,  and  then  to  the  manufacturing  center. 

To  show  the  markets  in  which  the  wool  has  been  sold  and  the 
countries  to  which  it  was  sent  we  have  prepared  the  subjoined 
table.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  great  buyer  of  Australian  wools 
is  the  Continent,  which  takes  65^  per  cent,  of  the  exports.  Eng- 
land follows  with  23^  per  cent.,  while  but  3|  per  cent,  comes  to 
the  United  States. 
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Sales  of  Wool  in  Australian  Makkets,  with  Destination,  Season  of 

1903-4.  — Sales  closing  Feb.  28,  1904. 

Markets. 


Destination. 

Melbourne 
and  Geelong. 

Sydney. 

Adelaide. 

Brisbane. 

Total  sales. 

Perc't. 
of  total. 

United  Kingdom, 
Continent 

Bales. 

91,150 

136,050 

22,550 

4,430 

9,756 

Bales. 

55,000 

310,500 

5,500 

3,000 

30,234 

Bales. 

21,585 
25,976 

Bales. 

5,181 
15,660 

172,916 
488,186 

28,0.50 
7,430 

51,388 

2H 

33 

India  and  Japan, 

1 

10,622 

776 

65 

Total 

'263,936 

404,234 

58,188 

21,617 

747,970 

100 

'  Of  this  amount  14,405  bales  were  from  Tasmania. 

The  table  which  ['oUows  gives  the  direct  exports  from  and  the 
sales  in  the  Australian  markets,  and  the  percentages  of  sales  to 
exports,  with  the  exports  from  New  Zealand,  and  the  total  ex- 
ports, covering  a  period  of  years  from  18'J5  to  1904,  inclusive. 
With  practically  but  two  lapses  —  in  1897  and  1901  —  the  per- 
centage of  sales  to  exports  has  been  gradually  increasing  from  50 
per  cent,  in  1895  to  7GJ  per  cent,  in  1901.  In  iDOo  the  percentage 
was  but  I  of  one  per  cent,  less  than  in  l'.)02,  so  small  a  decrease 
that  the  proporti(jn  is  almost  that  of  the  previous  year.  These 
figures  are  compiled  from  re[)orts  of  Dalgety  tSi  Co.  and  Golds- 
borough,  Mort  &  Co.,  and  seem  to  justify  tlie  belief  that  with 
every  year  the  home  market  becomes  more  and  more  important. 
The  table  follows  : 

Sales  and  Exports  of  Australasian  Wool. 


AUSTnALlA,    EXCEPT   NEW    ZEALAND. 

Export  OF 
New  Zea- 
land. 

'I'oTAL  Ex- 

Exports. 

Sales. 

Percentage 

of  Bales  to 

exports. 

ports. 

1895 

Bales. 

1,596,402 
1,477,348 
1,477,217 
1,301,034 
1,261,577 
1,198,621 
1,246,329 
1,272,098 
983,303 
'975,000 

Bales. 

804,542 
825,649 
767,340 
772,300 
788.144 
840,323 
659,438 
948,839 
725.406 
747,970 

50 

56 

52 

59 

62i 

71) 

53 

74i 

73^ 

76i 

364,159 
364,507 
373,314 
418,675 
393,306 
406,105 
389,360 
414,213 
428,768 

1,960,561 

1896 

1,841,855 

1897 

1,850,531 

1898 

1,719,709 

1899 

1,6.54,853 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1,604,726 
1,035,689 
1,686,311 

1908 

1,412,071 

1904 

1  Estimated. 
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The  market  outlook  is  commented  upon  as  follows  : 

"  The  market  outlook  for  the  ensuing  year  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, and  does  not  at  present  appear  to  be  particularly  encouraging. 
For  although  the  supply  of  merinos  is  not  at  all  large,  users 
have  felt  no  scarcity  in  this  class  of  stai)le,  as  its  consumption 
for  some  time  past  has  been  rather  restricted,  owing  to  its  rela- 
tive dearness  when  compared  to  crossbreds,  and  now,  with  an 
almost  assured  increase  at  next  shearing,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
merinos  may  have  to  be  on  a  slightly  lower  basis  to  allow  any 
volnme  of  business  being  transacted. 

"At  the  same  time  crossbreds  have  of  late  taken  a  very  decided 
forward  movement,  owing  to  the  trend  of  fashion  moving  in 
their  direction,  helped  to  a  very  great  extent  by  their  cheapness, 
and  although  New  Zealand  shipments  will  be  smaller  than  last 
year,  this  is  more  than  counter-balanced  by  an  increase  from 
South  America,  and  we  cannot  see  any  reason  why  crossbreds 
should  become  any  dearer ;  in  fact,  if  a  slightly  lower  basis  of 
values  is  established  for  merinos  as  the  year  advances,  crossbreds 
will  no  doubt  in  sympathy  become  cheaper." 

The  pastoral  outlook  is  brighter,  the  rain-fall  tliroughout  the 
greater  portions  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  having  been 
copious  and  the  summer  having  been  one  of  the  coolest  and 
wettest  on  record.  As  a  result,  pasturage  is  abundant  and  there 
is  good  supply  of  water. 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  number  of  sheep  has  re- 
mained about  the  same,  the  increase  just  about  balancing  the 
loss  and  consumption.  It  is  hoped  the  turning  point  has  been 
readied,  the  prospect  for  a  good  lambing  and  a  satisfactory  clip 
of  wool  for  the  coming  year  being  excellent. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  official  sources,  show  the 
number  of  sheep  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  from  1881  to  1902, 
the  annual  decrease  in  jSTew  South  AVales  alone,  the  total  increase 
during  the  ten  years  preceding  1891,  and  the  periodical  decrease 
since  that  date  to  1902. 
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Sheep  in  Australia  and  Tasmania  from  1881  to  1902. 


State. 

1881. 

1891. 

lOOl. 

1902. 

New  South  Wales     . . 
Victoria 

36,591,946 
10,267,265 

8,292,883 
6,810,856 
1,267,912 

61,831,416 

12,928,148 

20,289,633 

7,745,541 

1,962,212 

41,857,099 

10,841,790 

10,030,971 

5, 060,. 540 

2,625,855 

26,649,424 
10,841,790 

Queensland     

So.  Australia 

"Western  Australia    .. 

7,213,985 
4,922,662 
2,697,897 

Total  in  Australia. . . . 
Tasmania    

63,230,862 
1,847,479 

104,756,950 
1,662,801 

70,416,255 
1,792,481 

52,325,758 
1,679,518 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  highest  number  was  readied  in 
1891,  when  the  total,  excUisive  of  Tasmania,  was  104,756,950. 
Ten  years  later  the  decrease  is  shown  to  be  33,340,095.  During 
the  year  1901-U  there  was  the  prodigious  decrease  of  18,090,497 
sheep,  making  the  total  decrease  for  the  twelve  years  of  51^,431,- 
192,  a  number  only  10,799,070  less  than  the  total  in  the  several 
states  in  1881.  The  flocks  in  the  above-named  states,  exchisive 
of  Tasmania,  in  1902  were  fewer  by  10,905,104  than  they  were 
in  1881.  In  1902  but  two  states.  Western  Australia  and 
Victoria,  had  more  sheep  than  they  had  twenty-one  years  before, 
the  number  in  Western  Australia  increasing  from  1,207,912 
to  2,697,897,  and  in  Victoria  from  10,207,265  to  10,841,790. 
The  heaviest  losses  occurred  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land between  1891  and  1902.  Within  that  time  tlie  former 
lost  35,181,992  sheep,  8,572,568  more  than  the  number  in 
1902  and  only  1,409,954  fewer  than  the  total  flocks  in  1881.  The 
latter  lost  13,075,648  sheep,  or  5,861,663  more  than  the  flocks  in 
1902  and  4,782,765  more  than  the  total  in  1881.  These  tigures 
may  give  some  slight  idea  of  the  money  loss  suffered  by  the 
flockmasters  of  Australia,  chiefly  because  of  the  persistent 
drought  for  seven  years. 

New  South  Wales. 
Table  showing  annual  decrease  from  1891  to  Dec.  31,  1903. 


Year. 

Number  of  sheep  less. 

Year. 

Number  of  sheep  less. 

1891-2  

1892-3  

1893-4  

1894-5  

1895-6  

1896-7  

3,751,302 
1,099,226 
3,618 
9,359,583 
'701,103 
4,365,893 

1897-8 

1898-9 

1899-1900.... 

1900-1 

1901-2 

1902-3 

2,711,893 
5,027,490 
'3,806,992 
11,836,593 
15,207,675 
'1,061,987 

1  Increase. 
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Australia  Only. 

Table  showing  total  increase  during  the  ten  years  preceding  the  highest  point 
reached  {1891),  and  periodical  decrease  from  that  point  to  1902. 


State. 

Increase, 

1881-1891. 

Decrease, 
1891-1901. 

Decrease, 
1901-1902. 

Total 
Decrease, 
1891-1902. 

New  South  Wales 

25.239,470 
2,660,893 

11,996,750 
934,685 
694,300 

19,974,317 
2,086,358 

10,258,662 

2,685,001 

'663,643 

15,207,675 

35,181,992 

2,086.358 

2,816,986 
137,878 
'72,042 

18,090,497 

13,075,648 

South  Au,strtilia   

West  Australia, 

2,822,879 
'735,685 

Total  Australia 

41,526,098 

33,340,695 

52,431,192 

1  Increase. 

The  following  table  shows  by  years  from  1880  to  1903  the 
•number  of  sheep  in  New  South  Wales,  which  has  half  the  flocks 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

New  South  Wale.s. 
Nitmber  of  sheep  by  years  from,  1880  to  1902   inclusive. 


Year. 

Number. 

1880 

35,398,121 

1881 

36,591,946 

1882 

36,114,814 

1883 

37,915.510 

1884 

31,660,321 

1885 

37,820,906 

1886 

39,169,304 

1887 

46,965.152 

Year. 


1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 


Number. 

Year. 
1896.... 

46,503,469 

50,106,768 

1897.... 

55,986,431 

1898.... 

61,831,416 

1899.... 

58,080,114 

1900.... 

56,980,688 

1901.... 

56,977,270 

1902.... 

47,617,687 

1903.... 

Number. 


48.318,790 
43,952,897 
41,241,004 
36,213,514 
40,020,506 
41,857,099 
26,649,424 
27,711,411 


As  to  the  quality  of  the  clip  in  the  Melbourne  market,  the  re- 
port says  :  "  Broadly  speaking,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  clip 
under  review  was  a  good  one,  although  it  was  well  grown,  fairly 
sound,  and  freer  from  vegetable  matter  than  has  been  the  case 
for  many  years.  Yet  in  point  of  style,  brightness,  and  general 
attractiveness,  it  left  a  good  deal  to  be  desired." 

The  Western  District  of  Victoria  experienced  a  more  generous 
and  uniform  season,  and  although  the  clip  from  this  center  was 
heavier  in  grease  than  its  predecessor  and  broader  in  the  hair,  it 
showed  none  of  the  ill-effects  of  a  drought,  and  was  quite  up  to 
its  usual  high  standard  as  regards  length  of  staple,  soundness, 
and  areneral  attractiveness. 
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Of  the  clip  in  the  Sydney  market,  it  says  : 

''The  1903-4  clip  was  in  marked  contrast  to  that  which  imme- 
diately preceded  it.  Instead  of  lean,  drought-stricken  wool,  the 
staple  showed  every  evidence  of  gi-owth  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, being  possessed  of  excellent  combing  qualities,  plenty  of 
yolk,  and,  generally  speaking,  tlie  weight  per  fleece  was  most 
satisfactory. 

"  This  factor  was  the  means  of  enabling  many  growers  to  send  to 
market  an  increase  of  bales  from  the  same  number  of  sheep,  and 
in  some  instances,  indeed,  from  a  lesser  number  than  were  shown 
the  year  before.  It  was  noticed,  however,  that  occasional  wools 
from  districts  which  had  suffered  most  before  the  break  up  of 
tlie  drought  showed  wasty  and  sandy  conditions  in  addition  to 
their  yolkiness." 


THE  YUllKSlIlliE  WOOLCOMBERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  appended  account  of  the  troubles  encountered  by  the 
Yorkshire  Woolcombers'  Association,  the  formation  of  which  a 
few  years  since  was  commented  on  in  these  columns,  is  taken 
from  a  recent  number  of  the  "  London  Economist."  The  losses 
to  be  borne  by  the  stockholders  must  be  attributed,  at  least  in 
part,  to  their  own  lack  of  foresight  in  investing  their  money  with- 
out sufficient  investigation.     The  article  is  as  follows  : 

Attention  is  once  more  directed  by  developments  in  connection 
with  the  Yorkshire  Woolcombers'  Association  to  the  misfortunes' 
that  have  befallen  the  shareholders  -in  the  majority  of  the 
heavily-capitalized  textile  combines  that  were  formed  a  few 
years  ago.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  debenture-holders 
of  tlie  Woolcombers'  Association  recommend  that  unless  the 
undertaking  can  be  disposed  of  as  a  whole,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  sell  by  private  treaty  as  many  as  possible  of  the  sepa- 
rate works  as  going  concerns.  The  history  of  the  Yorkshire 
Woolcombers'  Association  has  been  a  deplorable  one,  and, 
indeed,  when  the  prospectus  was  issued,  it  was  obvious  to  any 
prudent  investor  that  the  inducements  offered  in  that  document 
were  anything  but  satisfactory.  Prudence,  however,  was  not  in 
the  ascendant  at  the  time.  The  capital  then  issued  amounted 
to  £1,931,800  — £750,000  in  first  mortgage  debentures,  £050,000 
in  preferred  ordinary  shares,  and  £531,800  in  deferred  ordinary 
shares.  The  purchase  price  for  the  umlertakings  of  the  thirty- 
eight  firms  and  companies  comprised  in  the  amalgamation  amounted 
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to  £1,825,623,  and  the  vendors  took  the  whole  of  the  deferred 
shares,  one-third  of  the  preferred  shares  and  debenture  stock, 
and  the  balance  in  cash.  The  amount  left  for  working  capital, 
after  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  vendors,  was  thus  no  more 
than  £106,147.  It  was  stated  in  the  prospectus  that  the  object 
of  the  association  was  to  amalgamate  the  businesses  acquired,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  keen,  "  and  to  a  certain  extent,  unneces- 
sary competition,"  and  it  was  anticipated  that  great  efficiency 
of  work  and  important  economies  would  be  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination. No  valuation  of  the  properties  to  be  taken  over  was, 
however,  given.  The  stock-in-trade  of  the  various  hrms  was 
stated  to  be  £30,297,  but  as  to  the  balance  of  nearly  £1,800,000 
information  was  absent.  As  regards  the  ])rofits,  Messrs.  Glossop, 
Craven  &  Tebbs  stated  that  in  the  case  of  hrms  "  selling  on  the 
normal  basis,"  they  had  examined  the  accounts  for  a  period  of 
four  3'ears,  or  from  the  commencement  of  business  where  the 
Hrms  had  not  been  in  existence  so  long,  and  the  accounts  of  the 
Hrms  selling  on  the  "  profit  basis,"  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
but  instead  of  detailing  the  full  result  of  that  investigation,  they 
remarked  that  "the  aggregate  profit  of  the  thirty-eight  firms  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1889,  or  the  nearest  date  to  which  the 
accounts  have  been  made  up,  amounts  to  £99,839,  14s.  3d."  As 
a  reason  for  not  setting  out  the  profits  for  several  years,  they 
added  the  unsatisfying  statement:  "Owing  to  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  concerns  have  oidy  been  in  existence  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  covered  by  our  investigation,  and  also  that  the 
period  covered  by  our  investigation  has  been  in  one  class  con- 
fined to  three  years  and  in  the  otlier  to  four  years,  we  do  not 
state  the  average  profits." 

In  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  prospectus,  inves- 
tors who  have  suffered  loss  in  connection  with  this  company 
must  have  realized  before  now  that  their  troubles  were  brought 
about  by  their  own  imprudence.  It  was  not  long,  indeed,  after 
tlie  flotation  of  the  association  that  it  came  to  grief.  The 
deferred  shares  which  were  allotted  to  the  vendors  have  never 
received  any  dividend,  and  the  only  distribution  on  the  preferred 
was  that  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  1899-1900.  In  November, 
1902,  a  receiver  was  apjiointed  on  behalf  of  tlie  debenture- 
holders,  and  attempts  to  effect  a  reconstruction  of  the  undertak- 
ing on  the  basis  of  a  reduced  capital  have  proved  abortive,  owing 
to  the  inability  of  the  vendors  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to 
the  proportion  of  sacrifice  to  be  made  by  each.  At  the  extraor- 
dinary general  meeting  of  shareholders  held  in  February  last 
year,  it  was  stated  that  the  association's  affairs  came  to  a  crisis 
owing  to  its  bankers  declining  to  extend  their  overdraft,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  no  money  to  pay  the  wages  of  the 
workpeople.  Some  of  the  vendor  directors  had  given  guarantees 
for  an  overdraft  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually  advanced  by 
the  bank.     But  it  was  pointed  out  at  the  meeting  that  they  at 
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the  same  time  pledged  the  book  debts  to  a  trustee  who  acted  on 
their  behalf,  and  when  the  bank  called  upon  them  to  fulfil  their 
guarantee,  they  put  in  a  receiver  to  take  over  those  debts.  On 
the  same  occasion  the  chairman  declared  that  at  the  time  the  asso- 
ciation was  formed  he  had  no  idea  what  prices  were  paid  to  the 
other  vendors,  '^  because  we  all  bound  ourselves  morally  not  to 
ask  each  other  what  was  paid  for  the  businesses,  and  I  did  not 
know  what  my  right-hand  neiglibor  or  my  left-hand  neiglibor 
had  got.     I  ought  to  have  done,"  he  added.     "  I  grant  it." 

There  seems  now  no  hope  for  the  shareholders,  since  the  com- 
mittee already  referred  to  "  see  no  promise  of  effective  manage- 
ment and  cordial  cooperation  in  the  future."  Moreover,  although 
three  members  of  the  committee  express  the  opinion  that  it  is 
practicable  to  dispose  of  the  assets  as  a  going  concern  on  such  a 
basis  as  to  secure  20s.  in  the  pound  to  the  debenture-holders, 
even  they  foreshadow  substantial  loss  to  tlie  debenture-holders  if 
a  piecemeal  realization  is  effected.  The  morals  emphasized  by 
the  sorry  financial  history  of  this  concern  are  obvious  enough, 
but  the  obvious  is  the  one  thing  the  investor  declines  to  see  when 
a  craze  for  any  class  of  enterprise  has  been  cleverly  worked  up. 
There  were  over-capitalized  and  financially  unsound  undertak- 
ings successfully  fioated  before  the  Yoi-kshire  Woolcombers' 
Association  was  thought  of,  and  the  process  will  no  doubt  be 
repeated  before  the  losers  through  tlie  downfall  of  that  ill- 
begotten  enterprise  have  ceased  to  bewail  their  misfortunes. 


PREPARATION   OF   WOOL    FOR   MARKET. 

Thk  American  manufacturer  is  not  alone  making  a  |)rotest 
against  the  manner  in  which  wool  is  prepared  for  market.  Even 
in  England  the  flockmasters  have  become  so  careless  in  their 
methods  that  the  Board  of  Agriculture  recently  prepared  a  leaf- 
let, which  is  intended  for  general  distribution  among  them.  In 
our  country  Mr.  Charles  H.  Harding,  in  his  address  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  Association  in  January 
last,  enumerated  cobblestones,  shoes,  and  cow-bells  as  some  of 
the  various  articles  found  in  the  fleeces  coming  to  one  establish- 
ment. These  may  be  matched  by  a  pile  of  straw  and  rubbish 
taken  within  the  past  year  from  one  clip  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Fawcett, 
of  Bradford,  Eng.  In  their  attempt  to  prevent  such  abuses 
the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions, incorporated  in  the  leaflet  referred  to,  which  is  reproduced 
in  full.     It  is  as  follows  : 
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In  view  of  the  great  competition  in  the  trade  in  wool,  it  is 
important  that  flockraasters  and  others  shonkl  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  tlie  conditions  under  which  wool  is  produced,  and  to  the 
cleanliness  and  packing  of  fleeces  before  sending  them  to  market. 
The  following  suggestions  bearing  on  these  points  have  been 
drawn  up  in  consultation  with  the  Bradford  Chamber  of  Commerce  : 

Washing  and  Shearmg  of  Sheep.  —  In  districts  where  tub- 
washing  is  not  adopted,  the  sheep  should  be  washed  without  any 
artificial  assistance,  that  is  to  say,  in  cold  water  without  any 
soap  except  the  natural  soap  wliich  exudes  from  the  skin  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  at  the  shearing  period. 

The  sheep  should  not  be  allowed  to  rnn  too  long  after  washing 
before  being  sheared,  as  this  practically  brings  the  wool  back  into 
greasy  condition.  Nor  should  they  be  clipped  or  the  fleeces  wound 
while  wet,  as  this  takes  away  the  "  liveliness  "  from  the  fiber  and 
causes  the  wool  to  rot. 

The  shearing  should  not  be  })erformed  in  dirty  places,  such  as 
barns  littered  with  chaff  and  straw  and  other  matters,  which  get 
into  the  wool  and  cause  much  trouble  and  annoyance.  The  cost 
of  tliis  fault  to  the  dealer  and  manufacturer  is  far  more  serious 
than  flock-masters  think,  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  this 
foreign  matter  out  witliout  tlie  use  of  chemicals,  which  furthei- 
spoil  the  wool. 

Wlien  the  fleece  is  wound,  no  earth  or  dung  slioukl  be  left  on, 
or  be  allowed  to  get  in  whilst  winding.  No  locks,  tailings,  skin 
wool,  black,  or  cots  should  be  wrapped  up  inside  fleeces,  neither 
should  greasy  wool  be  wrapped  up  inside  washed  fleeces. 

Tar-Branding  of  Sheep.  —  Where  it  can  be  avoided,  tar  should 
not  be  used  for  marking  sheep.  A  large  quantity  of  wool  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes  does  not  undergo  the  process  of  sort- 
ing, and  thus  it  frequently  luippens  that,  in  spite  of  efforts  to 
remove  tar-marks,  some  of  the  tar  passes  into  the  finished  goods, 
thereby  causing  considerable  damage  and  loss.  Even  when  the 
wool  is  being  sorted  it  is  very  difficult  to  entirely  eliminate  the 
tar. 

As  tar  is  not  dissolved  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  wool-wash- 
ing, flockmasters  should  endeavor  in  cases  where  its  use  cannot 
be  avoided  to  improve  the  methods  of  applying  it,  either  by 
making  use  of  smaller  marks  or  by  adopting  means  to  prevent 
the  tar  from  running.  If  practicable,  marking  on  the  ear  or  face 
is  much  to  be  preferred. 

Methods  of  Tying  Fleeces.  —  The  fleeces  should  be  rolled  on  a 
clean  wooden  table,  and  should  be  tied  with  bands  made  by  twist- 
ing a  portion  of  the  fleece  itself.  It  is  not  necessary  for  these 
bands  to  be  tightly  twisted,  tlie  object  being  mereh'^  to  keep  one 
fleece  separate  from  another.  String  composed  of  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  hemp,  jute,  etc.,  is  bad,  and  ought  not  to  be  used. 
The  most  careful  manipulation  by  the  manufacturer  often  fails  to 
detect  some    small  pieces    of  string,   which  do  not  make  their 
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appearance  until  after  the  cloth  is  dyed,  because  vegetable  matter 
absolutely  refuses  to  take  the  dyes  used  for  wool.  Dress  goods 
and  cloths  are  often  damaged  in  this  way  to  a  very  considerable 
extent.  Most  farmers  tie  up  their  fleeces  with  wool  bands,  and 
have  done  so  for  generations,  except  in  a  few  western  and  south- 
ern counties.  In  the  latter  the  use  of  string  (and  frequently  the 
worst  kind  of  string,  such  as  reaper  or  binder  twine)  is  not 
uncommon.  Tliis  use  of  string  is  unprofitable  to  all  the  pai'ties 
concerned.  The  amount  of  damage  done  is  a  very  serious  matter 
to  the  manufacturer,  and  the  district  from  wliich  sucli  wool  comes 
suffers  in  reputation. 

/)//>.'?.  —  In  tiie  selection  of  dips  care  should  be  taken  to  use 
only  tliose  that  do  not  permanently  stain  the  wool,  and  dipping 
should  not  take  place  for  some  months  before  shearing. 


DECISIONS  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  ON 
THE    WOOLEN    TARIFF. 

(24807— Cx. A.  5491.) 
Wool  grease. 

So-called  yellow  hard  grease,  which  is  not  known  corumercially  .is  wool  ijrease,  hut  which  is 
obtained  by  washii-.g  the  residne  left  after  distilling  the  article  comtnercially  so  known  is 
held  to  be  in  truth  and  substance  wool  grease,  and  to  be  specially  provided  for  as  such 
under  paragraph  279,  tariff  act  of  18'.l7,  and  not  to  be  free  of  duty  under  the  provision  in 
paragraph  .'itiS  of  said  .ict  for  "grease  .  .  .  coininonly  used  in  soap  making  or  in  wire 
drawing,  or  for  stnfUng  or  dressing  leather,  .  .  .  not  specially  provided  for."  United 
States  V.  Leonard  (108  Fed.  Rep.  42;  47  C.C.A..  181)  followed. 

NovEMBF.u  27,  1903. 

Opinion  by  Komkkville,  General  Appraiser. 

Tlie  merchandise  in  <iuestioii,  wliich  is  invoiced  as  "ycilh)^  hard 
grease,"  was  classiliedas  dutialjh;  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  one  cent  per 
pound  under  the  provi.sion  in  paragi-ai)li  279,  tantl"  act  of  1897,  for 
"  wool  grease,  including  that  known  commercially  as  degras  or  brown 
wool  grease."  The  protestants  contend  that  it  is  free  of  duty  under 
the  pi-ovision  in  paragraph  568  of  said  act,  which  reads  as  foUows : 

568.  (rrease  and  oils  (excepting  fish  oils),  such  as  are  commonly 
used  in  soap  making  or  in  wire  ilrawing,  or  for  stufling  or  dressing 
leather,  and  which  are  lit  only  for  such  uses,  and  not  specmlly  provided 
for  in  this  Act.  ■' 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  taken  after  the  case  left  the  board  that 
the  article  is  not  sod  oil,  but  is  the  substance  obtained  by  washing  the 
solid  residue  left  after  distilling  from  the  suds  in  which  wool  has 
been  scoured,  the  article  known  commercially  as  wool  o-rease.  This 
evidence  showed  that  the  article  is  not  the  wool  grease  of  commerce. 
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and  it  was  for  this  reason  apparently  tliat  tlie  Circuit  Court  decided  that 
it  was  not  dutiable  as  such.  The  Court  of  Appeals  held,  however,  that 
though  it  was  not  commercially  known  as  wool  grease,  yet  it  was  wool 
grease  "  in  truth  and  substance,''  and  therefore  within  the  enumeration 
of  the  article  in  said  paragraph  279. 

The  protests  are  over-ruled  and  the  decision  of  the  collector  affirmed. 


(24819— G. A.  5498.) 
Wool  traveling  rugs. 

December  2,  1903. 

Opinion  by  Sombrvillk,  General  Appraiser. 

Under  tlie  tariff  act  of  1890  wool  traveling  rugs  were  dutiable  under  tlie  provision  in  para- 
graph 392  for  "  all  tnanufacturea  of  wool  of  every  description,  made  wholly  or  in  part 
of  wool,"  and  not  under  the  provision  in  paragraph  408  for  "  rugs  .  .  .  and  other  por- 
tions of  carpets  or  carpeting  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool." 

This  decision  being  under  the  tarift'  act  of  1890  is  not  reproduced  in 
full. 


ABSTRACT   OF  UNPUBLISHED   DECISIONS. 

(388.) 

Woolen  and  cotton  coat  linings. 

Protest  18642  h  of  J.  W.  Goddard  &  Sons  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector 
of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  2  (Fischer,  Howell,  and  De  Vries, 
General  Appraisers).    February  10,  1904.     Opinion  by  De  Vries,  G.A. 

Certain  woolen  and  cotton  coat  linings  found  to  weigh  less  than  four 
ounces  i^er  square  yard  and  to  be  of  a  value  exceeding  70  cents  per 
square  yard,  held  to  be  dutiable  at  8  cents  per  square  yard  and  55  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  under  the  provision  for  coat  linings  of  that  description 
in  paragraph  368,  tariff  act  of  1897..  The  collector's  decision  assessing 
the  woolen-cloth  rate  of  44  cents  per  pound  and  55  |)er  cent  ad  valorem, 
by  virtue  of  the  proviso  of  said  paragraph,  on  the  ground  that  the 
fabric  weighed  over  four  ounces  per  square  yard,  reversed.  Protest  sus- 
tained. 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    OF    THE    BOSTON     WOOL     MARKET 

FOR   JANUARY,  FEBRUARY,  AND  MARCH,    1904. 

Domestic  Wools.      (Benedict  &  Livingstone.) 


Ohio,     1'ennstlvania,     and      West 

ViBOINIA. 
(WASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

Medium 

Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine        ■ 

Medium 

Fine  Delaine       

Michigan,     Wisconsin,    New     York, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

Fine 

Medium 

Fine  Delaine 

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine 

Medium 

Fine  Delaine 

Kentucky  and  Indiana, 
(unwashed.) 

Medium 

Braid      

Missouiti,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

(UNWASHED.) 

Medium 

Uraid     . 

Texas. 

(SCOURED   basis.) 

Spring,  tine,  11  months 

"  "     6  to  8  months 

"        medium,  12  mouths 

"  "         6  to  8  months   .   .   . 

Fall,  liue 

"      medium 

California, 
(scoured  basis.) 
Spring,  Northern,  free,  12  mouths     . 
"  "  "      6  to  S  months, 

Fall,  free 

"     defective 

Territory    Wool;     Montana,    Wyo 
ming,  Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

Staple,  fine 

"        medium 

Clothing,  flue 

"  "      medium 

"  medium 

New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

New  Mexico.     (Fall.) 

(SCOURED  BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  -3 

Georgia  and  Southern. 

Unwashed 


1904. 


January,    i    Feijruary.        March 


33  S  3-1 

30  a  31 

31  i§  3> 
ib  Q  35^ 


25  fi  27 
29  S  30 
33   S  34 

•21  a  22 
24  s  25 
23   !i  24 


24  S 
21   a 


23   S  24 
21   S  22 


52  a  53 
47  S  48 
43  ij  45 

42  @  4i 

43  ig  45 
40  S  42 


48  g  50 
45  @  46 
42  S  43 
30  S  38 


52  (g  55 
48  @  50 
48  ig  50 
47  S  48 
43  g  45 


46  3  49 
42  a  43 
36  g  38 


33  ig  34  33  g  33J 

30  @  31  29  g  30 

32  g  33  ,  32  g  33 
35  @  35i  '     35 


23  -g  23^  23  g  23.^ 
25  g  25i  25  g  26 
25  g  26"    25  g  26 


25  g  27 
30  g  31 
33  g  34 

21  g  22 
25  @  25J 
23  g  24 


2-4  ,R  2-H 
22  (g  23 


23ig  24i 
21  S  224 


52  g  53 
47  g  48 
43  g  45 

42  (g  43 

43  @  45 
40  g  42 


48  g  50 

45  @  46 

42  (g  43 

30  ffi  38 


62  g  55 
48  rd  50 
48  fi  50 
47  g  48 
44  a  46 


46  g  49 
43  ®  44 
37  n   39 


22.i  g  23 

25  a  26 

25 


25  g  26 
30  g  31 
32  g  33 

20  g  21 
25  ig  25J 

23  g  24 

24  g  25J 
22  g  23 


234 g  244 
21  g  22.i 


51  a  52 

46  (g  47 

43  3  45 

42  g  43 

43  R  45 
40  S  42 


48  g  50 
45  g  46 
42  g  43 
30  g  38 


5:  g  53 
48  g  51) 
47  g  49 
46  @  47 
44  g  46 


46  a  49 
43  g  44 
37  a  39 


1003. 


Fall "  wools  about  two  cents 
lower  than  spring. 


24  g  25    24  @  25 


March. 


31  g  33 
28  g  29 
31  g  32 
34  g  35 

22  g  224 
24  g  25 
24J  g  25 


26  g  27 
30  g  31 
30  !g  32 

20 
23  g  23J 
22ia  23 


24  S  25 
20  g  21 


22.ig23 
19  S  20 


.52  a  55 
50  g  52 
46  g  50 
43  g  45 
43  g  45 
40  g  42 


52  13  55 
45  @  46 
43  g  45 
30  (g  40 


55  g  68 
50  g  53 
48  (g  50 
45  @  48 
42  g  44 


48  g  50 
42  S  45 
38  g  40 
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Domestic   Wool.* 

The  first  three  months  of  the  new  year  are  always  considered  important  in 
the  wool  trade,  as  they  mark  the  opening  of  the  heavy  weight  season  for 
manufactured  goods  and  generally  embrace  a  period  of  considerable  activity 
in  the  wool  market. 

The  year  1904  opened  Avith  a  firm  market,  especially  on  medium  grades,  ^ 
blood  and  below,  also  on  staple  fine  wools  suitable  for  worsted  purposes. 
The  stock  of  desirable  wool  in  dealers'  hands  was  considerably  below  the 
average ;  but  holders  were  very  confident  that  all  would  be  wanted  before 
the  new  clip,  it  being  generally  considered  that  most  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers were  lightly  stocked.  It  was  expected  that  when  liberal  orders 
were  placed  for  heavy  weight  goods  (and  the  continued  cold  winter  indica- 
ted that  such  was  likely  to  be  the  case)  we  should  see  a  good  demand  and 
possibly  some  improvement  in  prices  on  medium  and  staple  wools. 

The  predictions  regarding  the  better  demand  for  wool  were  fulfilled  soon 
after  the  turn  of  the  year,  but  there  seemed  to  be  enough  stock  to  supply  the 
wants  of  manufacturers,  who  were  disappointed  in  the  volume  of  heavy 
weight  business  obtained.  However,  the  wool  market  remained  for  the  most 
part  steady,  with  some  little  hardening  of  values  on  medium  grades,  such  as 
I  and  i  blood,  both  in  fleeces  and  Territory  wools,  for  which  there  was  con- 
tinued good  command. 

After  the  middle  of  February  it  became  an  established  fact  that  the  initial 
orders  for  heavy  weight  goods  were  very  unsatisfactory  to  manufacturers, 
and  in  view  of  this  fact  dealers  began  to  feel  rather  more  pressure  to  dispose 
of  their  holdings  before  the  new  clip  opened.  This  was  especially  true  of 
the  fine  medium  grade  of  Territory  wool,  for  which  there  has  been  com- 
paratively little  demand  during  the  season  and  of  which  there  was  a  large 
stock  on  the  market;  therefore  some  concessions  were  made  in  order  to 
effect  sales  in  this  grade.  Fleece  wools  were  in  light  supply  and  prices  held 
fairly  steady,  being  sustained  by  a  strong  foreign  market,  especially  on  me- 
dium and  low  grades. 

In  summing  up  the  market  features  during  the  three  months  under  review, 
we  should  say  that : 

First :  The  heavy  weight  season  was  a  disappointment,  especially  to 
worsted  manufacturers. 

Second :  Medium  wools  advanced  somewhat,  owing  to  the  unusual 
demand  for  this  class  of  stock  to  satisfy  the  fashion  for  rough  and  cheaper 
fabrics. 

Third:  Fine  medium  Territories  weakened  slightly,  owing  to  the  large 
supply  and  limited  demand  for  this  grade. 

*We  are  pleased  to  state  that  the  reports  on  the  domestic  wool  prices  in  the  Boston 
market,  prepared  for  this  Bulletin  since  they  were  begun  in  1890,  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  G.  Benedict,  will  he  continued  by  his  son  and  former  partner,  George  W. 
Benedict,  now  of  the  firm  of  Benedict  &  Livingstone,  successors  of  Denny,  Rice  & 
Benedict.     The  first  one  appears  in  this  number.  —  Ed. 
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Fourth:  The  first  quarter  of  the  year  closed  with  the  stock  of  staple 
wools  unusually  low,  and  we  shall  have  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  new  clip 
before  being  able  to  obtain  desirable  selections  in  this  line. 

Benedict  &  Livinustone. 
BosTOK,  March  31,   1904. 


Pulled  Wools.     (Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Brushed  Extra 

Fine  A 

A  Super  .... 
B  Super  .... 
C  Super  .... 
Fine  Combing  . 
Combing  .... 
California,  Extra 


January. 


52  ®  60 
47  (g  50 
43  @46 

40  @42 
31  a  34 
47  g  48 

41  s43 
50  5  55 


February. 


52  @60 
47®  50 
44  @  46 

41  ®  43 
32  @  34 
48  g  50 

42  §  45 
50  @  55 


March. 


52 

S: 

60 

47 

® 

60 

44 

@46 

42 

a 

43 

32 

(Si 

34 

48 

a; 

50 

43 

(« 

45 

50 

@ 

00 

190.t. 


March. 


50  @  58 
46  @48 
42®  45 

39  @41 
31  ®  33 

46  @  48 

40  @  42 

47  (g  53 


Pulled  Wools. 

The  market  throughout  the  quarter  has  shown  unusual  steadiness  both  in 
demand  and  price,  and  sales  have  generally  kept  well  up  with  production. 
It  has  been  a  season  in  which  the  call  has  been  largely  for  medium  grades, 
and  these  wools  have  gradual!}'  hardened  in  value.  Ordinary  users  of  B 
Super  have  found  difficulty  at  times  in  obtaining  the  type  of  wool  required, 
as  the  Morsted  spinners  have  been  ready  to  take  hold  of  anything  of  fair 
staple.  In  fact,  a  feature  of  the  market  has  been  the  demand  for  combing 
wools ;  and  mills  which  have  previously  bought  only  fleeces  have,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  i  and  ^  blood  stock,  been  obliged  to  turn  their  attention  to 
pulled  wools.  Extras  and  Fine  A's  have  been  comparatively  slow  of  sale; 
but,  on  account  of  light  production,  there  has  been  no  weakening  in  prices. 

Boston,  Ai)ril  1,  1904.  W.  A.  Blaxciiakd 
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Foreign    Wools.     (Macger  &  Avert.) 


Auslraliaii  Oombiutc: 

Choice 

Good 

Averatie 

Australian  Clothing: 

Choice 

Grood 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland  : 

Good  Clothing ... 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs  : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo  : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

Australian  and  Montevideo  Pulled  : 

Combing 

Clothing 

English  Wools: 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece 

Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .... 

East  India,  1st  White  -Joria  .    .    . 

Bast  India,  White  Kandahar  .    . 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White     .    .   . 

Aleppo,  White 

China   Ball,  White 

"      No.  1,  Open I     1:3 

"  "       No.  2,  Open |     10 


January. 


ffl  43 
&  42 
3  40 

a  43 
a  42 

g  3a 

a  39 
3  41 

S  33 

g  32 

a  43 

§41 
g  32 

a  35 
g3i 

S32 


15 


S32 
S32 
g32 
g  34 

@  19 
@29 
S26 
g28 

®  27 

a  18 
a  14 
a  12 


February,  i      March. 


41  n  43 

39  !g  42 

38  @  40 

41  @43 

39  @  41 
37  @39 

39  @  40 

40  @  41 

33  @  34 

31  ®  32 

41  iffl  43 
39  ®  41 
30  @  33 

33  @  35 

30  g  32 

30  S  32 

26  @  27 

30  ,g  32 


31  @  32 

31  @32 

31  ig  33 

32  (g  35 

18  @  19 

27  @29 

25  (g  26 

25  @28 

25  @  27 

15  @  18 

13  @14 

10  @  12 


@  43 
®42 
@40 

@43 
(g41 


37    (g  39 

39  @40 

40  @  41 


(g  35 
g32 

g43 
Q41 
g33 

g  35 
S32 


lOOS. 


30  (g  32 
26  ®27 
30    a  SI 


31  @  33 

31  «  33 

31  m  33 

33  i  35 


18 

@19 

28 

(g30 

25 

(a;26 

25 

,3  28 

25 

(3;  27 

15 

(S   18 

13 

mu 

10 

(g  12 

March. 


42  @  44 

40  3  42 

38  @40 

42  !g44 

40  ig  42 

38  (g  40 

40  g  42 

40  ©42 

31  @  33 

28  @  30 

42  @  44 

40  @42 

27  (g  30 

33  (g  35 

27  @  30 

26  (g  27 

23  @  25 

24  ®  27 

45  g47 

42  @45 

29  g  30 
29  g  31 
29  g  31 

27  a  29 

16  @16^ 

28  @30 

25  ®  26 

20  !g  22 

21  S22 
15  Q  17 
14  @  15 
10  @  12 


Foreign   Wools. 

Foreign  wools  of  "  Class  I.  "  and  "  CK%ss  II.  "  liave  met  with  a  fairly 
steady  demand  during  the  quarter  under  review.  The  early  purchases  of 
merino  wools  n  Australia  were  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  preceding  year,  and 
were  moved  quickly  on  arrival,  especially  tlie  combing  descriptions,  which 
were  of  unusual  length  and  strength.  Strictly  fine  (80s)  clothing  wools  have 
not  come  forward  as  freely  as  usual  this  year,  and  the  supply  has  hardly  been 
adequate  to  the  demand.  Whether  it  is  owing  to  change  in  breed  or  to  un- 
usually favorable  climatic  conditions  in  Australia,  producing  a  longer  and 
stronger  growth,  has  not  yet  been  proved.  There  has  been  an  unusually 
strong  and  steady  consumptive  demand  for  crossbred  Australian  and  South 
American  wools.  The  bulk  of  the  direct  shipments  to  America  were  taken 
(in  arrival  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  London  purchases  in  January  sales 
have  also  passed  into  consumers'  hands. 

The  demand  for  carpet  wools  has  been  somewhat  irregular.  China  and 
other  filling  wools,  being  scarce,  are  in  steady  demand,  but  owing  to  surplus 
of  yarns  accumulated  during  the  strike  in  Philadelphia  last  season,  the 
worsted  yarn  business  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  situation  is  aggravated  l)y 
the  uncertainty  regarding  duties  on  several  million  pounds  of  Class  III.  wools 
at  several  ports.  The  prospect  of  high  duty  on  all  washed  carpet  wools  adds 
to  the  uncertainty  of  tlie  future  for  the  spinner  of  low  grade  worsted  wools. 
Boston,  April  1,  1904.  Mauger  &  Averv. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL   WOOL   TRADE   AND   THE 
WO(M.   MARKETS.^ 

J.  H.  Clapham. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  select  a  suitable  starting  point 
for  a  paper  on  the  international  wool  trade.  Is  one  to  go 
back  to  the  days  of  King  Edward,  when  we  were  the  great 
raw  wool  exporters  of  Europe  and  our  sovereigns  drew  a 
large,  ind-eed  the  largest  part  of  their  revenue,  from  an  export 
duty  on  "  wool,  woolfells  and  leather,"  as  the  old  phrase  ran  ? 
Or  are  we  to  set  out  from  some  point  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  the  English  woolen  industry  had  grown  so  great  that  it 
required  every  pound  of  tlie  home-grown  wool  —  the  export 
of  which  was  by  this  time  forbidden  by  the  law  —  and  a  good 
deal  of  foreign  wool  into  the  bargain?  However,  as  the 
greater  part  of  this  paper  will  be  given  up  to  the  most 
modern    developments   in    the    trade,  it  would,  I  think,  be 

1  We  take  great  pleasure  in  printing  in  this  issue  an  exceedingly  instructive  address 
on  the  International  Wool  Trade  and  the  Wool  Marivets.  It  was  delivered  last  autumn 
before  the  Yorkshire  College  Textile  Society  by  Mr.  J.  II.  Claphara,  Professor  of 
Economics  at  Leeds,  and  is  here  printed,  through  his  courtesy,  for  the  first  time. 
While  not  dealing  with  the  American  trade,  it  will  prove,  wc  believe,  of  great 
interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin,  and  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
historical  side  of  the  industry. —  Ed. 
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unwise  to  take  so  distant  a  starting  point,  even,  as  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  much  less  of  Edward  I.;  but  in  order  to 
understand  the  importance  of  recent  changes  and  develop- 
ments in  this,  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  greatest 
branches  of  international  trade,  it  is,  I  think,  well  to  begin 
with  a  few  words  on  the  trade,  as  it  existed  sixty  or  seventy 
years  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  late  queen's  accession. 

At  that  time  England  was  still  to  a  considerable  degree 
self-supporting  in  the  matter  of  wool,  and  most  continental 
England  countrics  were,  to   a   greater   or   less  extent,  ex- 

was  self-  porters.     The  prohibition  of  the  export  of  English 

Buppor  ing.  ^Qy]^  jj.^j^i  jjj-^;^y  recently  been  removed,  and  there 
was  still  a  tax  on  the  foreign  wools  imported  into  this 
country.  The  home  clip  was  probably  —  I  say  probably,  for 
the  facts  are  not  certain  —  no  less  than  it  is  to-day,  that  is  to 
say,  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
million  pounds.  The  imports  were  about  a  third  of  that 
amount ;  so  that,  from  the  English  point  of  view,  the  inter- 
national trade  was  not  by  any  means  as  vital  a  matter  as  it 
has  since  become. 

It  is  curious  to  us,  looking  l)ack  from  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  to  notice  where  these  imports  came  from.  Up 
to  1800  the  great  exporting  country  was  Spain,  the 
tionsfiom  old  houic  of  the  mermos  ;  but  by  lodT  or  1»40 
Spain  and        Spain  had  fallen  far  behind  in  the  race.     Her  rams, 

Germany.  ^  t-*  *  i  • 

exj)orted  to  England,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Australia, 
and  elsewhere,  had  already  improved  the  flocks  of  other 
countries,  while  her  own  were  stationary  or  declining  in 
quality  if  not  in  quantity.  Her  place,  for  the  time,  had  been 
taken  by  some  of  the  German  states,  above  all  Saxony.  The 
Saxon  wools,  or  electoral  wools,  as  tliey  were  often  called,  are 
still  a  familiar  name,  but  as  the  whole  quantity  of  wool  now 
imported  from  Germany  is  exceedingly  small,  they  are  no 
longer  of  any  real  importance.  But  sixty-five  years  ago  they 
were  the  leading  class  among  the  imported  wools  —  far  greater 
in  quantity  and  far  better  in  quality,  I  believe,  than  the 
Australian.  In  1830  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  wool 
that  came  into  this  country  from  abroad  was  German.     About 
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1840  the  Geniiiin  wool  had  sunk  to  less,  but  not  much  less, 
than  a  half  of  the  total  import ;  the  Spanish  was  no  longer  of 
any  importance  ;  the  Australian  was  increasing  year  by  year 
in  tlie  most  amazing  fashion,  and  the  import  from  the  Cape 
and  a  little  later  that  from  South  America  was  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt.  Jlussia,  India,  and  other  countries  already 
shared  in  the  trade,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  follow  all  its 
branches  in  detail. 

The  striking  facts  of  the  situation  from  ISIO  to  1850  are 

the  decline  of  Germany  and  the  rise  of  Australia,  and  with 

the  rise  of  Australia  the  rise  of  the  London  Wool 

Oeiniaiiy's 

decline  and  Market.  Always  important,  that  market  now 
Australia's  bccamc  the  recognized  headquarters  of  the  greatest 
branch  of  international  wool  trade,  beating  Liver- 
pool because  of  its  more  central  [)osition  with  regard  to 
Europe,  which  more  than  balanced  the  greater  distance  from 
the  English  manufacturing  districts.  As  for  Germany,  she  was 
beginning  to  learn  how  to  manufacture  on  modern  lines  for 
herself,  and  her  own  wools  were  ceasing  to  supply  her  needs. 
Fashion,  I  believe,  had  something  to  do  with  the  decline  in 
the  sale  of  German  wool  in  this  country,  and  besides  that  the 
quality  was,  in  many  cases,  declining ;  but  the  growth  of  the 
home  demand  was  what  really  killed  the  export. 

Up  to  1840  the  exports  of  wool  from  the  old  German 
Customs  Union,  the  now  so  familiar  Zollverein,  had  always 
been  well  above  the  imports.  Since  that  year  they  have 
only  twice  exceeded  the  imports,  and  since  1850  never. 
Those  ten  years  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  taken  as  the  termi- 
nation of  the  period  during  which  Germany  was,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  wool  at  any  rate,  a  raw  material  raising 
rather  than  a  manufacturing  land.  Of  course  German 
wools  continued  to  be  exported  after  1850,  just  as  British 
wools  are  exported  to  this  day,  but  she  had  by  that  time 
taken  her  place  as  a  demander  and  consumer  of  foreign 
wf)ol,  as  a  buyer  rather  than  a  seller  in  the  international 
markets.  France,  too,  never  a  great  exporter,  began  about 
1850  to  import  on  a  considerable  scale  and  to  come  forward 
as  a  buyer. 
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The  fresh  supplies  required  by  Europe  were  coming,  as  we 

have  seen,  in  rapidly  increasing  quantity,  first  from  Australia 

and  the   Cape,   next  from  South  America,  while 

the  Cape  and    later  Still  —  between  1860  and  1870  —  New  Zea- 

south  land  took  her  place  alongside  the  other  countries 

America.  ^  _  " 

of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  as  an  important 
feeder  for  the  manufacturing  nations  of  the  Northern.  For 
a  whole  generation  and  more,  say  from  1840  to  1875  or 
1880,  almost  every  pound  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zea- 
land wools  went  direct  to  London  ;  the  Cape  wools  came 
mainly  to  London;  while  the  South  American  were  shipped 
for  the  most  part  to  Havre  and  Antwerp,  the  English  mer- 
chants, spinners,  and  manufacturers  being  then  — as  many  still 
are  —  indifferent  to  the  Buenos  Ayres  wools.  These  latter 
were  of  very  little  importance  in  any  of  the  great  markets 
before  1850.  It  was  only  in  the  forties  that  wool  growing 
for  export  took  root  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Uruguay; 
and  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  England,  already  well 
supplied  from  her  own  colonies,  and  able  both  to  receive 
from  them  and  to  raise  at  home  wools  vastly  superior  to 
those  of  South  America,  should  have  left  the  development  of 
that  branch  of  the  trade  to  others.  If  low  grade  foreign 
wool  was  wanted  in  this  country,  it  could  be  had  from  India 
or  elsewhere ;  and  from  the  accounts  that  one  sometimes  gets 
of  Buenos  Ayres  wools  to-day  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that 
in  the  '40's  and  '50's  they  were  very  low  grade,  indeed.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  trade  a  fair  quantity  came  to  Liver- 
pool and  London,  but  that  quantity  did  not  grow  and  never 
has  grown  to  any  extent. 

The    Australian  wools   had,  by  1850,  won  their   way  into 

high   favor   both   here    and   abroad.     In  the  '20's  and  '30's, 

when  the  quality  of  the  wool  was  not  what  it  sub- 

Austraha's       geouently  became,  when  the  trade  was  irregular, 

lacrease.  1  J  '  o  ^ 

the  time  and  money  consumed  in  carriage  enor- 
mous, and  the  natural  prejudice  of  English  spinners  in  favor 
of  home-grown  or  German  wools  not  as  yet  broken  down, 
the  sales  of  Australian  consignments  in  London  were  not 
considerable  and  grew  but  slowly.     There  were  no  regular 
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auctions  until  1835.  But  as  the  auctions  became  better 
known  and  the  trade  better  organized  and  more  regular,  there 
set  in  that  period  of  rapid  growth  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken.  In  1840  about  40,000  bales  of  Australian  wool  were 
offered  at  the  London  auctions;  by  1850  the  quantity  had 
grown  to  140,000  bales;  by  1860  to  nearly  200,000,  and  by 
1870  to  between  500,000  and  (300,000. 

Foreigners   came    to    London    to   buy,  or  bought  through 
London  agents,  almost  from  the  beginning,     I  have  not  come 

across  any  figures  which  give  the  proportion  bought 
aiultions  ^"  I^iOudon  by  foreign  firms  in  the  earlier  years  of 

this  period.  Probably  such  figures  exist,  and  1 
should  be  glad  to  know  of  them ;  I  have  not  had  time  for  a 
complete  inquiry  into  the  matter  whilst  preparing  this  pajjcr. 
At  the  end  of  the  period,  1869  and  1870,  rather  less  than 
a  half  of  the  whole  quantity  of  Australian  and  Cape  wools 
together,  offered  at  the  Jjondou  colonial  sales,  was  taken  by 
foreign  firms.  I  ought  to  mention  that  the  Cape  wools  sold 
in  London  were  at  that  time  relatively  more  important  than 
they  now  are  —  amounting  in  quantity  to  something  like  a 
fifth  of  the  whole  colonial  stock :  — at  present,  before  the  war 
of  course,  they  were  not  one-tenth.  From  1870  to  the  present 
day  the  relative  importance  of  the  English  and  the  foreign 
buyers  in  London  has  not  greatly  changed.  Generally  about 
a  half  of  the  wool  knocked  down  at  the  auctions  goes  abroad, 
as  it  used  to  do.  Indeed,  before  the  troubles  that  began  in 
1899,  in  the  world's  wool  markets  rather  more  than  a  half 
had,  as  a  rule,  been  sold  for  foreign  account.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  London  sales  are  now  as  inq)ortant 
as  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  In  1870  almost  all  the  Aus- 
tralian wool  was  sold  there.  Now,  as  I  shall  explain  later, 
barely  half  of  it  goes  to  the  London  auction. 

In  1870  the  South   American  wool  was  in  no  way  compar- 
able, either  in  quality  or  quantity,  to  the  colonial  wools  which 

found  their  way  to  the  London  market,  and  conse- 
8u"rerQacy       qucutly    the    positiou    of  that    market    was    more 

supreme,  more  unchallenged,  than  it  is  to-day. 
While  London   disposed   of   over   600,000   bales   of  colonial 
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wool  in  1871,  Antwerp,  at  that  time  far  the  greatest  of  the 
continental  markets,  did  a  trade  not  a  third  as  great  and 
much  less  than  a  third  as  valuable  in  Soutli  American  wools. 
"England,"  says  a  French  writer  in  1867,  "  furnishes  us  with 
rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  our  foreign  wool ;  all  the  wool 
from  Australia  and  the  Cape,  in  tlie  carriage  of  which  our 
ships  ouglit  to  have  a  share,  escapes  us  completely."  "  Is  it 
not  deplorable,"  he  writes  in  another  place,  "that  the  conti- 
nental industry  should  be  obliged  to  cross  the  channel 
periodically  to  supply  itself  in  the  London  market?" 

When  the  figures  for  the  new  German   Empire  begin,  in 
1871,  they  show  that  Germany  was  dependent,  not  only  for 

Australian,  but  also  for  South  American  wool,  on 
Germany  s       foreiau  markets.   The  former  she  bought  in  London, 

the  latter  mostly  at  Antwerp.  In  fact,  so  recently 
as  twenty  years  ago,  fully  three-quarters  of  the  wool  im[)orted 
into  the  Empire  came  via  some  foreign  port  or  other,  London 
or  Antwerp,  Liverpool,  Hull,  or  Havre.  It  is  true  a  strenuous 
attempt  was  made  by  a  number  of  German  firms  in  the  early 
^O's  to  organize  a  great  direct  trade  with  the  Cape.  The 
idea  was  to  establish  at  Bremen  or  Berlin  a  market  that 
should  be  for  Cape  wool  what  the  London  was  for  the  Aus- 
tralian, or  the  Antweri)  for  the  South  American.  But  it  Avas 
not  until  many  years  later  —  as  I  shall  shortly  have  to  show 
at  greater  length  —  that  the  direct  trade  between  German 
ports  and  the  wool-growing  countries  assumed  considerable 
proportions. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  methods  of  the  trade  as  it  was  con- 
ducted in  and  before  the  '60's.     What  I  have  to  say  on  this 

head  ap})lies  especially  to  the  colonial  wools  and 
Early  niethods  ^j      London  market,  though  it  will  also  describe 

of  trade.  '  " 

fairly  well  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  the  Buenos 
Ayres  wools  at  the  markets  of  Antwerp  and  Havre.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  trade,  when  railways  or  even  roads  in  Aus- 
tralia were  not  yet  made,  wlien  steamers  to  Australia  did 
not  yet  run,  and  when  business  connections  between  England 
and  her  colonies  at  the  other  side  of  the  world  were  not  what 
they  now  are,  only  one  method  of  dealing  in  the  wool  was 
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possible.  The  up-countrj  sc^iiatter  woukl  first  send  samples 
of  his  clips  to  the  London  wool  brokers  and,  when  he  had  in- 
duced a  broker  to  undertake  the  sale,  he  consigned  his  wool 
to  London  and  awaited  the  result.  It  was  a  long  process, 
and  the  squatter  must  regularly  have  been  out  of  pocket  by 
it  for  a  year  at  a  time  at  least.  Sometimes  it  would  take  him 
months  to  get  his  wool  even  down  to  Sydney  or  Melbourne  ; 
after  that  came  another  six  months  or  so  at  sea.  But  no 
other  method  of  trade  was  available.  Wool  must  be  seen  to 
be  bought,  generally  speaking,  and  the  long  delay  in  paj-- 
ment  was  inevitable. 

After  a  time,  however,  the  process  was  rendered  easier  and 
safer  for  the  S(|uatter  by  tlie  intervention  of  bankers  and 
others,  and  a  system  grew  up  wliieh  still  exists.  B}'  river  or 
rail  or  road  the  year's  clip  is  brought  from  u[)-countiy  and  at 
one  of  the  great  ports  the  owner  hands  it  over  to  an  exporting 
firm,  or  perlia[)s  a  l)anking  firm,  which  undertakes  the  com- 
mercial teclniicalities  —  insurance  and  so  on  —  connected  with 
the  shipping,  but  does  not  become  the  owner  of  the  wool.  An 
advance  up  to  seventy  or  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
wool  is  made,  if  desired,  by  this  intermediary  firm  to  the 
squatter,  who  thus  avoids  the  difficulties  connected  with  the 
long  out-of-pocket  spell.  The  invoices,  bills  of  lading,  and 
other  documents  go  with  the  wool  to  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  Australian  financial  house,  who  sees  to  the  warehousing 
and  authorizes  the  selling  l)rokers  to  draw  samples  of  the 
wool  before  the  auctions  take  place.  Payment  is  cash  down  ; 
the  various  parties  concerned  receive  their  commissions;  the 
Australian  financial  house  gets  back  its  advance,  and  so  after 
a  time  the  squatter  comes  into  what  remains  to  be  paid  him 
for  his  goods. 

This  system,  or  something  like  it  —  a  system  by  which  no 
real  selling  or  buying  took  place  in  Australia  at  all  —  seems 
to  have  been  almost  universal  until  the  'GO's,  and  it  is  still  in 
full  force.  A_  similar  system  was  employed  for  the  Cape  and 
South  American  wools.  In  the  case  of  the  Cape,  however,  it 
seems  that  wool  grown  by  native  flock-masters  and  by  small 
farmers  —  and  there  is  a  fair  quantity  of  it  —  was  always,  as 
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one  would  expect,  sold  out  and  out  to  local  dealers,  very 
often  storekeepers,  who  in  their  turn  disposed  of  it  to  export 
houses  at  the  ports.  The  different  Australian  system  is,  of 
course,  the  outcome  of  the  fact  that  sheep-rearing  in  the 
Australian  colonies  has  always  been  carried  on  on  a  large 
scale  by  men  who,  as  a  rule,  can  afford  to  wait  for  their 
money. 

With  the  year  1871  begins  the  really  modein  history  of 
tlie  international  wool  trade.  The  opening  of  the  Suez  canal 
in  1869,  the  laying  of  the  first  ocean  cables,  and 
The  modern  ^\^q  change  then  taking  place  from  the  sailing  ship 
to  the  steamship  turned  the  old  methods  of  business 
upside  down,  and  brought  the  great  wool-growing  lands  of 
the  South  into  close  and  intimate  relations  with  the  European 
markets. 

A  squatter  who  had  a  few  shillings  to  spare  and  could  get 
at  a  telegraph  office  could  learn  the  London  wool  prices  of 
yesterday  instead  of  waiting  a  year  for  his  news.  Australian 
prices  and  London  prices  began  to  affect  one  another  more 
closely  and  swiftly  than  before,  there  being  a  tendency  for 
the  whole  world  to  become,  as  it  were,  one  market.  As  time 
went  on,  the  length  and  the  cost  of  transport  were  both  enor- 
mously reduced,  and  the  trade  soon  began  to  give  evidence  of 
the  changes  that  were  being  brought  about.  Buyer  and 
seller  got  into  closer  and  closer  touch  and  the  Australian 
wool  sales  began  to  acquire  an  importance  that  tliey  had 
never  before  possessed. 

These  auctions  had  long  been  in  existence,  but  the  busi- 
ness transacted  at  them  was  inconsiderable  until  some  time 
after  1870.  There  had  always  been,  it  would 
Australian  appear,  a  few  squatters  who  disliked  the  long 
credit  method  of  selling,  always  a  few  merchants 
in  Australia  who  wished  to  be  something  more  than  dealers 
on  commission.  There  were  also  some  owners  of  wool  wash- 
ing establishments  who  bought  and  scoured  the  wool  at  their 
own  risk  instead  of  scouring  on  commission;  but  no  great 
amount  of  business  was  done  in  this  way,  and  the  wool  thus 
dealt  in  was   generally  despatched  to  London  to  be  resold 
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with  the  rest  at  the  regular  auctions.  Now,  however,  the 
situation  was  changed.  First  English  merchants,  then  Eng- 
lish users  of  wool,  then  foreign  merchants,  tlien  foreign  users, 
began  to  bu}-  direct  through  local  correspondents,  or  even  by 
tlieir  own  representatives  at  the  Australian  sales. 

Until  1880  this  movement  did  not  proceed  very  rapidly. 
In  that  year  it  seems  that  rather  less  than  a  quarter  of  tlie 
whole  Australian  clip  was  offered  at  the  local  sales  —  Mel- 
bourne, Sydne}^  Adelaide,  and  so  on.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, the  proportion  has  risen  to  a  lialf  or  even  more.  Not 
all  the  wool  thus  sold  escapes  the  London  auctions  by  any 
means.  It  may,  as  we  have  noticed,  be  sold  to  scourers  or 
other  middlemen,  and  be  resold  in  London,  l)ut  a  great  quan- 
tity never  sees  the  London  salerooms  at  all.  It  is  impos- 
sible, I  think,  to  prove  by  figures  what  proportion  of  the 
wool  disposed  of  by  auction  in  Melbourne  or  Adelaide  comes 
again  under  the  hammer  in  London,  for  the  London  sales  in 
any  one  year  are  not  all  of  wool  grown  in  one  year  in  Aus- 
tralia. Part  is  sure  to  be  surplus  stock  from  the  previous 
season ;  but  a  rough  comparison  of  the  Australian  clip  and 
the  Australian  sales  with  the  London  sales  shows  tliat,  on  an 
average,  three-fourths,  at  least,  of  the  wool  sold  at  the  Local 
auctions  is  not  resold  in  London.  The  greater  part  of  it,  as 
we  shall  see,  never  comes  to  England  at  all. 

The  same  is  now  true  of  a  good  deal  of  the  sup})ly  from 
the  Cape.  London  is  no  longer  the  sole  emporium  for  colo- 
nial wool.  The  method  of  direct  buying  in  the 
buying  wool-growing    countries,    as    opposed    to    Ijuying 

in  the  great  European  wool  markets,  has  of  course 
not  been  confined  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  every 
other  pastoral  country  the  same  process  has  been  adopted  — 
at  the  Cape,  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  in  Uruguay,  to 
mention  only  the  most  imjfortant. 

Loiig  ago,  as  I  learn,  the  French  wool  merchants  in  Rheims 
and  Roubaix  rebelled  against  the  necessity  of  buying  entirely 
through  importers  and  brokers  in  Antwerp  and  Havre.  The 
Havre  wholesale  markets,  particularly  the  coffee  market,  have 
always  been  of  a  somewhat  speculative  character  and  appar- 
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ently  there  was  a  tendency  to  speculate  in  wool  also,  which 
was  inconvenient  to  the  dealers  and  nsers  in  the  inland  manu- 
facturing towns.  Tlie  Rheimsand  Roubaix  merchants  accord- 
ingly began  to  buy  dii-ect  from  the  River  Plate  some  years 
before  1870,  employing  agents  and  commission  houses  in 
Buenos  Ayres  and  elsewhere,  or  in  some  cases  dealing  with  the 
owners  of  the  flocks  themselves.  The  users,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  followed  the  example  of  the  merchants  and  gradually 
the  direct  trade  between  the  various  manufacturing  districts 
in  France,  Belgium  and  Germany  and  South  America  has 
become  more  important  than  the  auction  trade  at  Havre  and 
Antwerp,  There  are  other  causes  at  work  in  the  case  of 
Antwer[)  besides  direct  dealing  ;  but  direct  dealing  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  very  striking  fact  that  the  Antwerp 
auctions  have  of  late  years  only  disposed  of  from  '20fi00  to 
30,000  bales  of  Buenos  Ayres  wool,  whereas  in  1870  and  in 
1877  the  quantity  exceeded  150,000  bales. 

The  other  causes  for  the  decline  of  some  of  the  port  markets 
to  which  I  have  just  referred  deserve  special  attention.  I 
have  already  quoted  the  wail  of  a  French  writer  in  1807  over 
the  fact  that  France  had  to  buy  a  great  part  of  her  wool  sup- 
ply through  London.  I  have  also  referred  to  figures  which 
showed  that  Germany  thirty  years  ago  was  even  more  depend- 
ent on  foreign  markets  than  France.  During  the  last  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  however,  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  governments  in  both  countries  have  done  their  utmost  to 
do  away  with  a  state  of  things  which  they  regarded  as  dis- 
creditable to  their  enterprise  and  at  the  same  time  somewhat 
dangerous.  Germany  has,  as  it  seems  to  me,  been  specially 
anxious  to  establish  direct  connections  with  the  producing 
countries  because  of  the  extraordinary  decline  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  at  home.  I  cannot  account  satisfactorily  for  that 
decline,  —  and  I  have  not  the  time  to  do  so  if  I  could,  —  but 
it  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  recent 
agricultural  and  commercial  history. 

One  often  hears  of  the  ruined  condition  of  the  English 
farmer,  and  it  is  true  that,  so  far  as  the  wool  trade  is  con- 
cerned, he  does  not  get  very  glorious  prices  for  his  goods  ; 
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still  the  flocks  of  this  country  have  not  declined  seriously  in 
the  past  thirty  years,  in  spite  of  cheap  wool  and  frozen 
mutton,  nor  has  the  annual  wool  clip  declined  much  either. 
But  in  Germany,  who  supplied  us  sixty  years  ago,  there  has 
been  an  amazing  collapse,  and  if  a  change  does  not  soon  set 
in  she  will  apparently  have  no  flocks  left.  About  1870  there 
were  twenty -eiglit  million  head  of  sheep  in  the  German 
Em[)ire ;  in  1900  there  were  less  than  ten  million.  Her 
annual  clip  is  estimated  at  not  more  than  one-fourth  or  lifth 
of  ours.  That  is  to  say,  Germany  is  far  more  de[)endeut  on 
international  ti'ade  for  her  wool  sup[)ly  even  tlian  we  are  in 
this  country.  It  is  tlierefore  not  surprising  tliat  she  should 
bo  anxious  to  establish  direct  relations  with  [)rodu('ing 
countries.  At  this  task  she  has  worked  hard  and,  on  tiie 
whole,  she  has  succeeded  remarkably.  With  the  wool  that 
comes  to  her  overland  —  from  Russia,  for  instance  —  I  do  not 
propose  to  deal.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  over-sea 
branches  of  the  trade. 

Up  to  1883  almost  all  the  Australian  trade  with  Europe  in 

wool,  and   everything  else    for   that  matter,  was  carried  on 

throuoh   Enofland.     What  direct  buying    of    wool 

steamship  &  O  J       t-> 

lines  there  was  in  Australia  lay  for  the  most  part  in  the 

hands  of  English  firms.  With  the  continent  there 
were  no  regular  steamship  connections.  In  1883,  liowever, 
the  vessels  of  the  great  Erench  steamship  company  —  The 
Messageries  Maritimes  of  Mai-seilles  —  appeared  in  Australian 
waters.  In  1887  came  the  Norddeutscher-Lloyd  of  Bremen. 
Next  year  a  line  of  German  cargo  boats  began  to  run  between 
the  Australian  wool  [)ort8  and  wliat  have  now  become  three  of 
the  most  important  European  wool  ports — Dunkii'k,  through 
which  the  district  of  Roubaix  now  mainly  draws  its  avooI, 
Antwerp,  and  Hamburg.  Then  came  a  Belgian  line,  and  in 
addition  to  all  this  scnne  British  lines  run  their  vessels 
direct  to  continental  ports. 

The  result  has  been  that  in  the  last  fifteen  years  more 
and  more  wool  bu3^ers  representing  continental  firms  have 
made  their  api)earance  at  the  Australian  auctions  and,  to 
quote  Mr.  Coghlan,  the  New  South  Wales  Government  Stat- 
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istician,  "a  diversion  is  now  rapidly  being  effected  in  the 
channel  by  which  the  wool  required  for  Europe  reaches  the 
market."  The  case  of  Germany  is  probably  the  most  strik- 
ing, and  it  is  with  it  that  we  are  at  present  concerned.  In 
1887  only  about  five  thousand  bales  of  Australian  wool  went 
direct  to  Hamburg  or  Bremen  ;  in  1890  the  number  had 
already  risen  to  twenty-four  thousand  bales  and  in  1895  to 
sixty-three  thousand.  Since  1895  the  import  has  declined 
somewhat,  but  that  has  been  the  result  of  the  Australian 
drought,  which  shortened  the  supply,  not  of  any  decline  in 
the  direct  shipments  to  Germany  as  compared  with  the  direct 
shipments  to  other  countries. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  South  American  wool,  Ger- 
many has  learned  to  dispense  with  Antwerp  almost  entirely. 
Of  late  years  she  has  been  consuming  almost  as  much  wool 
from  Australia  and  the  Cape  as  from  South  America,  but  the 
American  supply  is  still  of  the  greatest  importance  to  her 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  it  now  comes  direct.  One  more  pair 
of  figures  to  show  how  recent  and  how  complete  the  change 
in  the  German  wool  trade  has  been.  In  1889  only  42  per 
cent,  of  her  iuiported  wool  came  to  her  direct  from  the  wool- 
growing  countries ;  in  1899,  the  last  year  for  which  I  have 
seen  the  figures  worked  out,  77  per  cent,  was  coming  direct. 
The  remaining  23  per  cent,  was  mostly  got  through  the 
London  and  the  Belgian  markets. 

The  French  are  also  dependent  to  a  considerable  extent 
on  the  London  market.  Like  the  Germans  they  draw^  every 
year  an  immense  quantity — ^  usually  fully  three  millions 
worth  —  of  colonial  and  foreign  wools  from  this  country. 
But  this  does  not  amount  to  more  than  about  one-fifth  or 
one-tenth  of  their  total  imports.  And  again,  like  the  Ger- 
mans, they  have  greatly  increased  their  direct  imports  from 
Australia  and  the  Cape  of  recent  years.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  that  it  is  now  about  fifteen  years  since  regular 
steam  communication  was  first  set  up  between  the  French 
and  the  Australian  ports  and  since  French  buyers  began  to 
make  their  appearance  in  considerable  number  at  the  Austra- 
1-ian  auctions.      As  in  Australia,  so   also   at   the   Cape    the 
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French  do  a  consitlerable  direct  trade.  But,  after  all,  the 
British  colonial  wools  take  a  very  secondary  place  in  the 
French  market,  as  compared  with  those  from  South  America, 
which  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  French  import.  At  one 
time  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  stock  came  into  France 
by  way  of  Antwerp;  but  now  the  position  of  Antwerp  in 
this  trade  has  considerably  declined. 

Here  we  get  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  way  in  which 
the  direct  action  of  government  may  help  to  divert  the  course 
The  Govern-  ^^  trade.  Fraucc  resented  this  partial  dependence 
ment's  on  Autwcrp,  as  she  resented  her  dependence  on 

" '''  London,  and  the  govei-nnient  set  itself  to  alter  tlie 

state  of  affairs  in  1886.  The  me^thod  adopted  was  the  im- 
position of  a  small  duty  —  the  so-called  Surtax  d\')if repot  — 
on  South  American  and  certain  other  wools  coming  onto 
French  territory  by  way  of  any  European  country.  Wool 
brought  direct  has  always  been  admitted  free,  as  is  all  wool 
in  Germany.  The  surtax  was  aimed  at  Antwerp.  It  is  not 
levied  on  Australian,  South  African,  or  Indian  wools  ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  not  directed  against  the  English  middlemen. 
So  far  as  Antwerp)  is  concerned,  the  policy  seems  to  have 
been  most  successful.  France  now  sends  to  lielgium  much 
more  wool  than  she  takes  from  her.  It  would  ii^ipear  tliat 
the  process  by  wliich  trade  was  done  through  Antwerp  has 
been  reversed,  and  that  wool  brought  by  sea  to  Dunkirk  passes 
through  Roubaix  into  Belgium. 

Antwerp  has  suffered  by  the  growth  of  direct  trade  into 

Germany  as  well  as  into  France.     The  remarkable  activity 

of  the  German  ports  —  above  all,  of  Bremen  —  has 

Antwerp  has  ,  i  ,  i  i   •       i  i  i  e 

suffered  partly  ovcrcomc  the  geograi)lucal    advantages    or 

the  Belgian  city.  For  the  manufacturing  districts 
along  the  Rhine,  Antwerp  seems  the  natural  port.  Yet,  if 
one  can  trust  the  figures,  —  figures  in  a  matter  of  this  sort 
are  hard  to  check, —  it  is  clear  that  the  quantity  of  wool 
carried  through  Belgium  into  Germany  is  now  only  about 
one-third  of  what  it  was  in  1886,  1887,  1888.  In  any  case, 
it  is  evident,  that  in  the  South  American,  as  well  as  in  the 
Australian,  trade  the  strenuous  determination  of  Germany 
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to  get  rid  of  the  middlemen  has  met  with  no  small  amount 
of  success. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Ant\ver[)  has  failed  to  keep  its 
place  as  a  wool  port  and  wool  market  in  the  last  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years.  The  development  of  trade  at  Duidvirk  and 
Bremen  has  put  a  check  to  its  growth  as  a  wool  port.  As  a 
wool  market  it  has  further  suffered  from  the  fact  that  the 
dealers  and  users  in  Verviers  and  other  Belgian  towns,  like 
everybody  else,  now  trade  to  a  large  extent  direct  with 
South  America  or  —  in  the  case  of  colonial  wools  —  with 
Australia  or  London.  Verviers  is  itself  in  some  cases  only  a 
half-way  house  to  Germany.  A  great  quantity  of  wool  is, 
as  I  learn,  imported  there  direct,  scoured  in  large  establish- 
ments in  the  neighborhood,  and  then  sold  into  Germany.  In 
spite  of  all  competiton,  Antwer[)  retains  its  hold  especially  on 
the  South  American  trade  and  its  reputation  as  one  of  the 
great  wool  ports  of  the  world,  but  it  is  losing  ground. 

In  France  Dunkirk  has  for  twelve  years  and  more  been 
the  greatest  of    the  wool  ports.     It  has  driven  Havre  very 

much  into  the  back-ground,  but  it  is  perhaps  not 
piwninence.     ^^  familiar  a  name  because  it  has  not  —  so  far  as  I 

know  —  any  market  of  its  own.  It  is  merely  the 
mouth  for  Roubaix  and  Tourcoing  —  only  forty  miles  away 
—  and  through  it  the  Roubaix  market  is  fed.  As  for 
Havre,  its  wool  trade  is  less  important  than  that  of  Hull  or 
Southamj^ton.  A  long  stretch  of  railway  carriage  and,  as 
was  asserted  a  few  years  ago,  the  high  rates  charged  on  the 
French  Western  railway  separate  it  from  the  most  important 
wool  and  worsted  centers.  In  Normandy  the  woolen  in- 
dustry does  not  occupy  the  position  that  it  did  a  generation 
ago,  and  consequently  Havre  has  declined.  Yet  it  keeps 
itself  before  the  commercial  public  by  means  of  its  wool  sales 
and  above  all  by  its  futures  market  for  South  American  wool 
in  the  grease,  the  only  considerable  thing  of  its  kind  in  the 
world ;  for  at  Antwerp  very  little  dealing  in  futures  is  done 
in  the  case  of  greasy  wool,  though  the  futures  market  for 
tops  is  the  greatest  in  Europe.  Besides  Dunkirk  and  Havre, 
Marseilles  does  a  considerable  wool  trade,  but  it  is  concerned 
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mainly  with  Levant  and  Eastern  wools  and  not  to  any 
extent  with  the  great  staple  varieties  to  which  I  have  con- 
fined my  attention  in  this  paper.  Of  the  internal  markets, 
such  as  Rheims  and  Ronbaix  itself,  I  have  not  time  to  speak. 
I  am  dealing  only  with  the  ports,  the  termini  of  the  great 
ocean  routes,  which  enter  into  competition  with  London 
and  Liverpool. 

In  Germany  Bremen  now  takes  the  lead  —  being  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  port  and  a  market.     As  the  seat  of  the 

Norddeutscher-Lloyd,  the  German  Australian 
the  lead"        Stcauiship  Company,  and  other  great  modern  lines 

which  Germany  uses  to  build  up  her  trade,  it  is 
well  suited  for  the  post  it  holds.  Bremen  has  for  a  long  time, 
as  we  have  seen,  been  in  very  close  commercial  relations  with 
the  Cape,  and  greasy  South  African  wool  forms  a  verj'  im- 
portant item  —  in  fact  the  greater  part  —  of  the  trade.  Li 
addition,  Bremen  deals  in  scoured  wools  from  Soutli  Africa 
and  Australia  and  in  miscellaneous  sorts  from  other  countries. 
But  as  a  market,  iiremen,  like  so  many  other  ports,  is  declin- 
ing rather  than  growing.  As  a  wool  [)ort  it  shows  no  signs 
of  decay;  on  tlic  contrary,  its  ti-affic  grows  steadily,  but  the 
wool  tends  to  pass  through  on  its  way  direct  to  the  inland 
markets,  Lei[)zig,  Berlin,  Aachen,  and  so  on.  The  fact  that 
the  greatest  lirm  of  commission  combers  in  Germany  have 
their  mills  in  Bremen  itself  secures  for  the  town  the  jjosition 
of  a  wool  consumer  and  not  a  mere  handler;  but  the  figures 
seem  to  show  that  the  true  market  is  going  down  hill  —  for 
the  greater  the  scale  of  the  trade  the  more  likely  is  it  that 
purchases  will  be  made  abroad. 

Hamburg  shares  with  it  the  handling  of  the  wool  that 
passes  through  to  the  inland  manufacturing  districts,  but  as  a 
market,  as  distinct  from  a  port,  Hamburg  is  of  no  great  con- 
sequence. Indeed,  throughout  Germany,  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  increasing  practice  on  the  part  of  consumers  of 
buying  foreign  wool  direct  from  abroad  through  their  own 
representatives  or  through  commission  houses  tends  more 
and  more  to  limit  the  sphere  of  home  wool  markets,  properly 
so  called,  and  to  squeeze  out  the  pure  merchant  whose  whole 
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business  is  the  buying  and  selling  of  raw  wool, —  who  is 
neither  top-maker,  spinner,  nor  manufacturer. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  English  ports  and  markets  —  for 
they  are  both  few  and  familiar.  After  London,  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  Liverpool  alone  is  of  first 
markets.  I'^te  importance,  and  its  importance  is  chiefly  m 

connection  with  branches  of  the  trade  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  discuss  —  Mediterranean  and  East  Lidian 
and  miscellaneous  wools,  as  well  as  alpaca  and  mohair.  It  is 
also  concerned  in  the  still  very  limited  direct  trade  in  Buenos 
Ay  res  wools,  and  its  regular  wool  sales  entitle  it  to  rank  as  a 
market  as  well  as  a  port.  But  the  value  of  its  trade  to-day, 
even  including  alpaca  and  mohair,  is  not  one-fourth  that  of 
London.  Hull,  Goole,  and  Southampton  are  the  only  re- 
maining i)orts  at  which  any  appreciable  quantity  of  wool  is 
landed,  though  a  few  pounds  come  in  via  Dover,  Newhaven, 
Grimsby  and  one  or  two  other  places.  Southampton  is 
merely  the  landing  point  for  a  short  cut  to  London.  Hull 
and  Goole  are  mainly  concerned  in  the  miscellaneous 
trade  with  North  Europe  and  in  landing  the  not  very  con- 
siderable purchases  that  England  makes  in  the  continental 
markets. 

The  slow  progress  which  the  Buenos  Ayres  wools  make  in 

the  English  markets  can  better  be  explained  by  gentlemen 

before  me  than  by  me.     I  must  confine  myself  to 

South  .    -^  -^ 

American  merely  establishing  the  fact  —  even  that,  perhaps, 
wools  used       ^g  hardly  necessary.     But  the  fisrures  are  interest- 

spunngly.'  j  ^  o 

ing.  Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  together  have 
only  once  sent  wool  to  this  country  in  a  single  year  valued 

1  Since  the  lecture  was  prepared  and  delivered  a  very  large  increase  in  the  importa- 
tion and  use  of  Argentine  wools  has  taken  place  in  the  English  markets,  due,  in  a 
measure,  to  the  diminution  in  the  prejudice  against  tliese  wools,  and  the  prevailing 
high  prices  of  other  descriptions.  The  Continent  has  heen  a  liberal  consumer  of 
Buenos  Ayres  wools  for  years,  and  England  apparently  has  been  forced  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  markets  to  seek  supplies  which  will  enable  her  manufacturers  to  success- 
fully meet  competition.  One  of  the  largest  top  making  firms  in  Bradford,  James 
Hill  &  Sons,  is  said  to  have  sent  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  its  own  buyer  to  the 
Argeiriine  market,  and  four  or  five  times  the  usual  amounts  of  these  wools  are  reported 
to  have  been  imported  this  year  by  England.  Whether  these  purchases  are  only 
temporar}',  owing  to  unusual  conditions,  or  whetlier  they  will  be  continued  after  the 
mai-kets  again  assume  their  normal  aspect,  cannot  be  predicted.  —Ed. 
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at  upwards  of  <£  1,000,000.  That  was  in  1901,  and  it  was  an 
altogether  exceptional  state  of  things.  Ten  years  earlier  the 
two  countries  rarely  sent  us  so  much  as  £150,000  worth  in  a 
year;  last  year,  a  3'ear  in  which  New  Zealand  alone  sold  to 
this  country  to  the  tune  of  nearly  X4,000,000,  tlie  supply 
from  the  River  Plate  was  down  again  at  about  £500,000.  It 
is  very  striking  to  notice  how  in  this  matter  our  old  estab- 
lished trade  with  our  colonies  and  dependencies,  a  fairly 
abundant  stock  of  home  wool,  and  the  strong  belief  in  the 
inferiority  of  Buenos  Ayres  wools,  joined,  no  doubt,  to  more 
technical  causes  of  which  I  am  not  competent  to  speak,  have 
kept  our  markets  practically  closed  to  about  a  quarter  of  the 
known  wool  of  the  world.  For  the  River  Plate  countries  do 
now  produce  roughly  a  quarter  of  the  world's  stock,  and  a 
great  deal  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  wool  that  is  dealt  with 
in  the  international  markets  taken  all  together. 

As  I  bring  to  a  close  this  paper,  in  which  I  liave  attempted 
to  trace  out  roughly  some  of  the  more  important  develop- 
ments in  the  international  wool  trade  and  the  more  important 
changes  in  the  international  wool  markets  during  the  last 
half  century,  I  am  very  conscious  of  its  serious  omissions. 
There  are  at  least  two  other  aspects  of  the  subject  that  I  had 
hojied  to  handle,  but  I  soon  found  tliat  to  do  so  would  have 
led  me  too  far  afield  and  trespassed  too  much  on  the  time 
and  indulgence  of  the  society.  I  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  whole  question  of  the  foreign  wool  trade  in  the  United 
States  —  a  question  complicated  by  changing  tariffs  and  not 
fit  to  be  dealt  with  except  at  some  length  —  and  secondly,  to 
the  question  of  the  European  top-markets.  These  offer  a 
commercial  and  economic  problem  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  type,  leading  as  they  do  to  the  whole  complicated 
question  of  dealing  in  futures  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
such  dealing  can,  under  any  circumstances,  be  applied  with 
advantage  either  to  raw  wool  or  to  tops.  But  here  again  the 
matter  is  too  large  and  complicated  to  be  dealt  with  at  the 
end  of  a  paper  of  a  general  character ;  and  I  do  not  regret 
that  the  limits  set  me  by  time  and  the  patience  of  the  society 
have  prevented  me  from  dealing  with  these  topics  to-night. 
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I  have  tried  to  tell  a  story  rather  than  to  point  a  moral  or 
start  a  controversy.  It  is  likely  enough  that  the  practical 
experience  of  gentlemen  present  may  be  able  both  to  correct 
at  some  points  and  to  expand  —  perhaps  to  draw  morals  from 
—  the  story.  I  should  gladly  welcome  corrections,  expan- 
sions, or  morals.  The  story  as  I  look  back  on  it  seems  to  me, 
on  the  whole,  a  creditable  one  for  this  country.  It  shows  us 
and  our  colonies  developing,  practically  creating,  one  of  the 
world's  great  trades  in  raw  material  —  and  retaining  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  trade  in  our  own  hands  in  spite  of 
the  energy  that  our  neighbors  have  shown  in  attempting  to 
take  it  from  us.  I  am  not  fully  satisfied  that  we  have  done 
wisely  in  turning  our  backs  so  deliberately  on  the  South 
American  trade:  on  that  point  I  await  expert  opinion. 

Looking  at  the  colonial  trade  one  cannot  but  anticipate 
that  as  time  goes  on  this  country  will  more  and  more  lose  its 
En  imd'8  positiou  as  the  storehouse  for  Europe  of  the  colo- 
position  nial   wools.       Already    that    position    is    seriously 

assailed.  For  my  own  part,  though  I  shall  regret 
the  loss  if  it  comes  about,  I  cannot  look  upon  it  with  great 
anxiety.  The  desire  of  France  and  Germany  to  deal  direct 
with  South  Africa  and  Australia,  as  well  as  with  South 
America,  is  so  natural  and  so  obviously  economical  for  the 
world  at  large  that  none  but  a  very  narrow  patriotism  would 
object  to  it.  At  any  rate  my  patriotism  does  not ;  but  ref- 
erence to  patriotism  in  connection  with  a  commercial  topic 
rather  suggests  controversy,  and  I  will  therefore  bring  my 
paper  to  a  conclusion  without  more  delay. 

In  printing  this  address  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  great  obligation  to  W.  Senkel's 
short  but  excellent  work,  "  Wollproduktiou  und  Wollhandel  im  Neiinzebruten 
Jahrhundert." 

J.  H.  C. 
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RECIPROCITY    WITH    CANADA    AS    SUGGESTED 

BY    THE    BOSTON    COMMITTEE    OF    ONE 

HUNDRED. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  question  of  reciprocal 
trade  relations  with  Canada  has  been  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  From  1848  to  the  present  time  it  has  been 
discussed  in  and  out  of  the  halls  of  Congress  at  intervals  of 
vaiying  length.  Scarcely  a  decade  has  elapsed  since  the  first 
suggestion  of  such  concession  came  from  Canada  that  some 
phase  of  this  prt)blem  has  not  been  agitated  and  been  made 
a  burning  to[)ic  in  certain  sections  of  the  country.  Ado])ti()n 
of  the  program  has  been  urged  by  its  partisans  as  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  save  our  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  fi'om  stagnation  and  decay.  The  question  has  been 
thoroughly  debated  ;  numerous  special  reports  to  Congress 
on  the  trade  relations  of  the  two  countries  have  been  made  ; 
resolutions  and  committee  reports  by  the  dozen  have  been 
offered  in  the  two  Houses  at  Washington ;  deputations  and 
joint  high  commissions  have  attempted  at  various  times  to 
reach  a  conclusion  on  this  vexatious  problem,  and  out  of  it 
all  have  come  one  treaty,  negotiated  at  a  time  when  the 
protectionist  cause  was  regarded  as  forlorn  and  liopeless,  and 
one  draft  treaty  in  187-i,  which,  upon  submission  to  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  Senate,  was  rejected.  Yet  to-day  these  close 
trade  lelations  with  Canada  ai'e  being  urged  by  some  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  with  predictions  of  their  immense  value 
to  New  England,  and  with  as  much  confidence  of  adjustment 
as  though  there  were  freshness  and  originality  in  these  same 
assertions  and  predictions. 

Reciprocity  —  not  free  trade,  but  fair  trade  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  as  one  advocate  puts  it  — ^is  a  word  to 
conjure  vA'ith.  It  delights  the  ear,  and  appeals  to  the  gener- 
osity and  fairness  of  the  average  American.  We  are  to  seek 
no  advantage,  but  to  get  only  an  equivalent  for  something 
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we  give,  —  a  quid  pro  quo.  The  Doiiiinion  is  held  out  as  the 
field  from  which  can  be  secured  cheaper  fuel,  raw  materials 
for  languishing  industries,  and  cheaper  provisions  for  the 
toiling  masses,  for  whom  much  consideration  is  professed  by 
the  supporters  of  this  arrangement.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
revert  to  the  discussion  which  preceded  the  negotiations  and 
ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  1854,  to  see  how  freely  these 
gentlemen  have  drawn  from  the  arguments  of  those  free 
traders,  then  controlling  the  affairs  of  the  country,  who  pre- 
dicted so  much  of  value  to  the  United  States  in  this  closer 
alliance  pleaded  for,  and  which,  when  secured  by  treaty, 
resulted  in  the  free  exchange  of  the  natural  products  of  the 
two  countries. 

The  latest  body  to  agitate  this  question  is  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred,  appointed  by  the  [)resident  of  the  F^oston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is  engaged  in  a  determined 
effort  to  engraft  this  principle  of  reciprocity  into  our  economic 
policy.  They  have  diagnosed  the  commercial  maladies  from 
which  Boston  and  Massachusetts  are  declared  by  them  to  be 
suffering,  and  as  a  remedy  they  offer  "  reciprocity  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland  not  confined  to  non- 
competitive products."  The  securing  of  this  is  alleged  to  be 
a  great  boon  of  "  vital  importance  to  the  commercial  welfare 
of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  Massachusetts."  With- 
out conceding  the  correctness  of  their  diagnosis,  is  it  not  fair 
and  reasonable  to  ask  whether  the  panacea  suggested  and 
offered  is  one  which  can  be  secured ;  and  if  secured,  can  be 
received  and  adopted  by  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  protection  ? 

Is  it  likely  that  the  proportion  of  increased  trade  which  we 
are  assured  will  come  to  this  Commonwealth  will  work  the 
regeneration  of  its  people  and  check  the  decay 
share  of  the  wliich  is  Said  to  threaten  its  cities,  its  commei'ce, 
and  its  industries?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  Boston's  share  in  this  Canadian  business  would  be  so 
large  as  to  make  any  appreciable  difference  to  her  commerce? 

Mr.  J.  N.  Larned,  of  Buffalo,  who  made  an  exhaustive 
report  to  Congress  in  1871  on  the  state  of  trade  between  the 
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United  States  and  the  British  North  American  Provinces, 
gives  for  the  previous  year  the  exports  to  the  Provinces, 
the  foreign  re-exports,  and  the  imports  into  the  United 
States  from  the  Provinces.  It  is  surprising  to  find  how  small 
a  total  Boston's  share  was.  But  4.0  per  cent,  of  the  United 
States  exports  to  the  Provinces,  8.9  per  cent,  of  the  imports 
into  the  United  States  from  the  Provinces,  and  13.6  per  cent, 
of  the  .foreign  re-exports  —  more  than  the  imports  and  domes- 
tic exports  combined  —  were  handled  in  Boston. 

The  distribution  of  the  trade  with  the  British  American 
Provinces  in  that  year  was  stated  by  Mr.  Larned  to  be  in  the 
following  proportions  : 

Imports  in  Per  cent. 

Vermont  district  .         ...          ......  27.1 

Oswego         " 17.6 

N'iagara        " U.7 

Buffalo          " 8.7 

Cliamplaiii    " 6.0 

Boston          " 4.6 

All  other  New  England  districts            ......  4.6 

Ogdensburg          ..........  3.8 

All  other  collection  districts          .......  12.9 

Domestic  exports  from 

Chicago        ...........  13.5 

Milwaukee 13.5 

Toledo 9.5 

Port  Huron 9.9 

Vermont 9.3 

Boston 8.9 

Detroit 6.1 

Cleveland    ...........  5.9 

All  other  ports 23.4 

Foreign  reexports  from 

New  York 51.9 

Portland 23.6 

Boston 13.6 

All  other  ports 10.9 

If  reciprocal  relations  with  the  Dominion  of  Canada  would 
increase  the  aggregate  trade  of  the  two  countries,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Boston  and  Massachusetts  are  not  alone 
to  profit  by  such  increase.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such 
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ports  as  Detroit,  Niagara,  Huron,  Chicago,  Dnluth,  Buffalo, 
Milwaukee,  Cleveland,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  all  of  which 
have  greatly  enlarged  their  exports  and  imports  under  the 
existing  arrangement,  would  not  be  greater  sharers  of  any 
trade  expansion  than  Boston.  Many  of  them  are  closer  to 
Canada,  are  on  the  routes  of  transportation  wliich  Canadian 
products  when  coming  to  this  country  for  consumption  or 
seeking  a  foreign  outlet  have  been  accustomed  to  use,  and 
are  thus  more  favorably  situated  for  the  securing  of  this  com- 
merce. They  are  in  a  better  position  to  attract  the  trade  of 
the  growing,  populous,  and  producing  sections  of  Canada 
than  is  Boston,  and  the  latter  would,  in  large  measure,  be 
confined  to  the  less  prosperous,  less  populous  maritime  prov- 
inces, whose  inhabitants  have  a  more  restricted  purchasing 
power.  Thus  restricted,  it  seems  scarcely  credible  that  if 
tlie  total  trade  of  such  a  population  should  be  captured, 
it  would  have  much  effect  on  the  industries  of  the  city  and 
commonwealth.  When  the  siren  voice  of  the  charmer  is 
heard  offering  the  alluring  inducement  of  larger  commerce,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  our  share  obtained  by  this  reciproc- 
ity would,  in  all  ])robability,  be  so  slight  as  not  materially  to 
increase  the  proportion  Boston  had  more  than  thirty  years 
ago. 

The  proposal  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  is  both 
definite  and  indefinite,  —  definite  in  that  it  demands  "reci- 
procity not  confined  to  non-competitive  products," 
committee's  and  indefinite  in  that  it  fails  utterly  to  inform  the 
demand.  pviblic  what  classcs  of  competitive  products  are  to 

be  embraced  in  the  arrangement  and  for  what  period  of  years 
it  is  to  be  made. 

Is  the  schedule  to  be  confined  to  natural  products  alone? 

Or  are  a  considerable  number  of  manufactures  to  be 
included?  And  is  it  to  be  for  ten  years,  as  in  the  Elgin 
treaty,  or  for  twenty-one  years,  as  provided  in  the  Fish  draft 
treaty  in  1874  ?     Or  for  a  shorter  term  ? 

Is  the  privilege  we  are  to  secure  to  be  exclusive  ? 

Or  is  there  to  be  reciprocal  free  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  with  a  common  tariff  against  the  world? 
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While  the  })re.sent  object  of  the  committee  is  more  of  a 
scheme  than  hitherto  vouchsafed,  it  still  leaves  the  above 
questions,  whicli  are  of  "  vital  importance  "  to  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  United  States,  unanswered ;  and  the 
program  is,  therefore,  essentially  deficient  and  incomplete. 
By  examining  each  of  the  aforesaid  essentials,  it  will  become 
apparent  that  snpporters  of  the  protective  policy  cannot  con- 
sistently lend  their  aid  to  the  plan  suggested,  which  may  be 
merely  free  trade  in  spots. 

Would  a  schedule  confined  to  natural  products —raw  prod- 
ucts—  be  desirable?  Would  manufacturers  favoring  the 
„,    ,^  free  importation  of  their  raw  materials — the  far- 

Would    nat-  '^   _ 

urai piochicts  lucr's  finished  products  —  be  justified  in  asking 
bedesiiabie.--  pj.Qtectiou  for  tlieir  own  finished  out[)ut?  Those 
who  favor  reciprocity  with  Canada  will  not  ])e  permitted  to 
grant  it  in  articles  not  affecting  them  injuriously  and  to  pre- 
vent it  in  lines  of  their  pioduction.  They  cannot  at  the 
same  time  blow  hot  and  blow  cold.  The  tariff  S3'stem  must 
be  maintained  in  its  entirety,  or  it  must  be  abandoned. 
Where  would  the  j)rotective  tariff,  as  a  harmonious  system,  be 
if  the  demands  of  these  free  traders,  for  the  various  free  raw 
materials,  were  granted?  Suppose  free  hides  were  conceded 
to  the  shoe  men,  free  lumber  to  the  lumber  dealers,  fi'ee 
wheat  to  the  millers,  free  cattle  to  the  packers,  and  free  wool 
to  the  manufacturers,  what  would  be  left  of  the  schedule  pro- 
tecting the  farmers  of  the  country?  The  farmers  of  the 
great  West  will  not  submit  to  the  selfish  and  anomalous 
proposition  to  subject  them  to  a  competition  which  would  be 
injurious  and  destructive.  They  and  the  farmers  of  New 
England  know  the  benefit  that  protection  has  been  to  them, 
and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  they  or  their  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives will,  without  protest  or  contest,  allow  their  inter- 
ests to  be  stricken  down  while  those  of  the  attacking  forces 
continue  to  receive  the  protection  they  need  and  deserve. 
It  is  idle  to  suppose  they  would  permit  so  great  an  abomina- 
tion to  be  consummated  "lying  down."  The  interests  of  the 
West,  protected  by  the  tariff  scliedules,  are  few  when  com- 
pared with  the  many  of  Massachusetts  and  the  East.     If  this 
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illiberal  policy  should  be  advocated  by  New  England,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  guess  which  section,  in  this  war  of  reprisal, 
would  be  the  greater  sufferer.  A  sectional  tariff  should  have 
ho  place  on  our  statute  books,  and  the  last  to  raise  that  issue 
should  be  the  people  of  New  England,  whose  sterile  lands 
are  the  home  of  busy  millions  and  of  successful  industries, 
supplying  the  wants  of  the  consumers  of  this  country  in 
countless  products.  A  proposal  to  arrange  reciprocity  with 
Canada  in  natural  products  alone  —  thereby  making  an 
uncalled-for  surrender  and  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of  one 
interest  for  the  supposed  advancement  of  another  —  will  not 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  nation,  and  will  justly  arouse  the 
antagonism  of  a  section  of  the  country,  powerful  to-day  and 
destined  to  be  more  powerful  and  more  influential  in  the 
future. 

Against  the  sectional  feature  of  the  proposed  reciprocal 
legislation  with  Canada,  in  1849,  Senator  Pearce,  of  Mary- 
land, entered  this  vigorous  protest : 

"  The  bill  is  the  first  movement  toward  the  entire  with- 
drawal of  all,  even  incidental,  protection  to  the  grain- 
growers  of  the  United  States,  while  other  great  interests 
retain  the  protection  which  the  taiiff  of  1846  gives  them. 
He  did  not  think  the  people  interested  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  country  would  be  satisfied  with  that.  If  they  were  not 
to  have  an  equality  of  benefits,  they  would  insist  on  equality 
of  another  sort.  Benefits  not  generally  given  must  be  gen- 
erally withdrawn,  and  other  interests  must  abandon  the  pro- 
tection given  them." 

Such  policy  was  not  pursued  by  the  representative  public 
men  of  this  Commonwealth  in  1865.  It  was  distinctly 
disavowed  by  Senator  Henry  Wilson,  when  he  gave  his  vote 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  of  1854.     He  said  : 

"  I  am  not  clear  now  that  it  is  not  for  the  interests  of  the 
State  I  in  part  represent  to  let  it  stand.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  it  is  for  our  interest  that  the  treaty  should  stand 
as  it  now  does.  Eor  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  modified  or  perhaps 
abrogated." 
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Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  who  has  been  a  consistent  and  able 
champion  of  protection  for  thirty  years  and  more,  said  in 
1874 : 

''  Now  reciprocity  means  let  us  give  the  Canadian  farmer 
all  the  advantage  of  being  on  our  side  of  tiie  border,  with  none 
of  the  drawbacks.  So  far  as  the  new  treaty  provides  for  the 
free  interchange  of  agricultural  products,  it  means  that  the 
New  England  and  New  York  farmer,  who  pays  a  higher  piice 
for  many  sorts  of  manufactured  goods,  in  order  to  acclimatize 
their  productions,  shall  compete  with  the  man  wlio  gets  Eng- 
lish wares  free  of  duty  and  can  afford  to  work  for  less  money 
wages.  But  taxation  for  protection  is  the  very  slightest 
burden  that  the  American  farmer  carries.  He  lives  under  a 
system  of  government  the  most  thorough  and  expensive  in 
the  world;  he  pays  his  share  to  the  support  of  a  school  sys- 
tem by  which  every  child  is  taught,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  the  thing  needful  to  make  him  a  good  and  intelligent 
citizen. 

"  Throw  down  the  barriers,  then,  and  submit  the  two  runners 
to  compete  with  each  other,  the  one  lieavily  weighted,  the 
other  with  not  an  ounce  of  the  runner's  ballast.  The  result 
will  be  twofold:  The  tide  of  emigration  would  turn  across 
the  border.  A  general  outcry  would  be  raised  against  the 
protective  system  on  the  {)art  of  the  farmers  of  the  East,  as 
well  as  of  the  West.  They  would  say :  '  Why  should  we 
be  compelled  to  pay  duties  and  make  sacrifices  that  our 
competitors  do  not ;  give  us  a  fair  start.'  The  cry  would  not 
be  unjust,  and  its  justice  would  be  used  as  a  strong  argument, 
not  for  repealing  reciprocity,  but  for  abolishing  protection. 
Hence  the  eagerness  of  free  traders  to  have  reciprocity 
restored." 

But  opposition  to  reciprocity  with  Canada  in  natural  prod- 
ucts alone  need  not  be  rested  on  prediction  and  prophecy. 
Our  experience  from  1855  to  1866  should  suffice  to  show  the 
inequality  of  the  bargain  then  made.  Great  promises  of 
beneficial  results  of  such  free  intercourse  were  held  out  to 
the  railroad  and  transportation  lines  of  the  country,  which, 
it  was  predicted,  would  secure  much  traffic  at  remunerative 
rates.  Gen.  John  A.  Dix,  of  New  York,  in  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  in  1849,  said: 
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"I  have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  thiit  vessels  will  be 
laden  with  wheat  at  Chicago,  Green  Bay,  Detroit,  and  Cleve- 
land, and  unloaded  at  Liverpool.  Ship  owners,  producers, 
all  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  this  free  commerce,  which 
will  have  an  advantage  in  avoiding  trans-shipment  between 
the  point  of  embarkation  and  the  sea  or  the  foreign  market." 

Senator  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  in  the  same  year,  feared  no 
underselling  in  agricultural  products  by  the  Canadians  in 
American  markets,  and  he  apprehended  the  effect  of  the  bill 
would  be  that,  when  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was 
closed,  tlie  productions  of  Canada  would  pass  over  the  rail- 
roads and  canals  through  the  Atlantic  States  and  then  go 
abroad  in  American  instead  of  foreign  bottoms.  The  effect 
would  be  to  enable  American  railroads,  canals,  and  American 
merchants  and  all  persons  interested  in  American  trade  to 
tax  Canadian  products  on  their  transit  from  American  to 
foreign  ports. 

The  treaty  of  1854  did  not  produce  the  promised  results. 
All  agents  of  the  government,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
pronounced  its  workings  inequitable  and  unfair  to  this 
country  ;  and  the  Canadians,  to  whom  it  was  acknowledged 
to  be  of  great  value,  agreed,  about  the  time  the  notice  of 
abrogation  was  given,  to  make  concessions  which,  in  their 
opinion,  would  make  its  workings  more  reciprocal. 

The  Hon.  Frederick  M.  Pike,  of  Maine,  who  represented  in 
the  House  a  fishing  district,  and  whose  interests  were  sup- 
Treat  of  posed  to  derive  great  advantages  from  their  privi- 
1854  not  leges  in  Canadian  waters,  said  the  treaty  could  not 

satis  actory.  ^^  abrogated  too  soon  to  suit  him  or  his  constit- 
uents. The  railroad  and  transportation  companies  of  the 
United  States  felt  the  competition  of  rival  lines  of  railroads 
and  waterways  planned  and  built  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  becoming  the  shippers  of  the  wheat- 
growing  West,  on  whose  lines  preferential  charges  were 
allowed  in  favor  of  cargoes  destined  for  the  ports  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  Chicago  failed  to  become  the  jjort  for  ocean- 
going steamers,  as  prophesied  by  General  Dix,  and  the  prom- 
ised friendliness  of  the  Canadians  failed  to  assert  itself  when 
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the  authorities  at  Wasliington  were  in  severe  distress  and 
engaged  in  a  life-and-death  struggle  to  put  down  the  greatest 
rebellion  in  history  against  organized  and  lawful  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Blaine,  whose  lead  in  this  matter  we  are  admonished 
to  follow,  in  a  letter  to  his  constituents  in  1874  referred  to 
the  Elgin  treaty  of  1864  as  maintaining  "the  reciprocity  all 
on  one  side."  He  declared  that  "  the  treaty  of  that  name, 
which  was  terminated  in  1866,  was  cruelly  oppressive  to  the- 
people  of  Maine,  and  inflicted  upon  our  State,  during  the 
eleven  years  of  its  existence,  a  loss  of  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.'' 

The  treaty  admitted  nearly  all  of  Canada's  products  to  tlie 
United  States  free  of  duty,  while  on  the  manufactures  of 
the  United  States  duties  were  so  increased  that  their  export 
fell  off  more  than  one-half  between  1855  and  1859.  It  worked 
injuriously  against  the  producers  of  this  country,  laboring 
under  the  disadvantages  of  higher  cost  of  production  and 
higher  taxation,  while  it  interfered  also  with  the  collection 
of  needed  revenues  by  the  government  sorely  pressed  for 
funds.  In  a  word,  so  meagre  were  its  benefits  and  so  many 
and  great  its  disadvantages  that  only  eight  votes  were 
recorded  in  the  Senate  against  absolute  abrogation,  while 
every  senator  from  New  England,  save  John  P.  Hale,  of 
New  Hampshire,  and  James  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  was 
against  its  continuance.  In  the  words  of  another,  "  No 
treaty  died  a  more  unlamented  death  in  this  country." 

But  should  the  folly  of  1854  be  repeated,  to  what  extent 

would    American    manufacturers    be    benefited   by   such   an 

arrangrement?     Would  their  sales  be  increased  in 

Would  raanu-  " 

facturers  this  couutry  in  agricultural  communities,  sub- 
^''°^^'  jected    to    keen     competition,    whose    purchasing 

power  would  be  reduced  by  inability  to  dispose  of  their  prod- 
ucts at  the  usual  remunerative  prices?  If  this  reciprocity  is 
souo-ht,  which  the  producers  of  this  country  felt  was  harmful 
to  them  in  1854,  when  the  American  cities  adjacent  to  Canada 
were  much  less  populous  than  at  the  present  time,  had  not 
manufacturers,  seeking  thus  to  extend  their    foreign  sales, 
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better  ponder  well  the  leap  before  it  is  taken  ?  And  that  the 
producers  of  the  contiguous  States  suffered  by  Canadian 
competition  after  1855  is  evidenced  by  the  demand  of 
the  Legislatures  of  Maine,  Vermont,  and  New  York,  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  inequalities  of  the  treaty,  as  well  as  the 
pi'otest  of  Vermont  against  its  renewal,  in  1869,  Is  not  the 
old  and  familiar  story  of  the  dog  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth 
crossing  a  stream  applicable  to  them  ?  In  this  effort  to  get 
something  abroad,  do  they  not  run  the  great  risk  of  dimin- 
ished sales  in  the  home  market — the  commerce  of  which  is 
equal  to  the  international  commerce  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  —  and  of  even  stronger  competition  with  foreign  rivals 
at  home  ?  Might  not  the  epitaph  of  a  doctor-killed  patient 
be  applicable  to  them?  "I  was  well.  I  would  be  better, 
and  I  am  here." 

Do    our   manufacturers    wish   free    reciprocal    trade    with 

Canada  in   natural   products  and  a   considerable  number  of 

manufactures  ?     Would   not  that   suggested  cure 

tageinin-        for  the  ills  they  suffcr,  accordiug  to  the  prophets 

eluding manu-  ^f  ^|;,jg  ^^^^^  ]^q  worsc  tiian   the  disease?     What 

factures?  i  i     i  .  •  p 

advantage  would  the  American  manufacturer  enjo}'' 
by  such  an  arrangement?  Would  he  not  thereby  be  sub- 
jected to  the  competition  of  Canadian  rivals  for  the  business, 
the  market,  of  80,000,000  people,  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  trade 
of  not  exceeding  6,000,000?  Nay,  more,  would  he  not  only 
have  to  meet  that  competition,  which  might  be  possible,  but  to 
meet  England  on  equal  terms  not  only  in  Canada,  but  in  the 
markets  of  this  country?  How  would  it  be  possible  to 
distinguish  between  goods  made  in  Canada  and  in  Great 
Britain  ? 

This  danger  was  clearly  seen  by  the  Hon.  William  Hamil- 
ton Merritt,  sent  to  the  United  States,  in  1849,  by  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  to  remove  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  reciprocity.  In  his  memorandum  containing  the 
arguments  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  he  gave,  as  a  reason  for 
restricting  reciprocity  to  natural  products,  that  Canada  con- 
sidered it  unwise  to  propose  its  extension  to  manufactures, 
because  America  would  fear  competition  of   British  falbrics 
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through  Canada.  Even  now  Canadian  manufacturers  com- 
juain  that  the  differential  allowed  the  mother  country  is  used 
by  the  Germans  as  a  means  to  reach  the  Dominion  markets. 
Likewise,  Canada  would  be  the  side  door  through  which 
would  pour  such  a  stream  of  foreign  products  as  would  cause 
tlie  manufacturei'S  and  their  workmen  to  curse  the  day  so  ill- 
advised  an  agreement  was  conceded  by  our  government.  To 
open  such  an  entrance  to  the  workshops  of  England,  and  per- 
haps others,  would  "be  cutting  the  artery  of  our  industry  and 
the  bleeding  of  our  workmen  to  death." 

To  make  the  inclusion  of  manufactures  at  all  acceptable 
to  the  Canadian  manufacturers,  they  would,  without  doubt, 
demand  that  the  treaty  or  agreement  cover  a  long  period  of 
years.  Otherwise,  if  they  were  constantly  subjected  to  the 
danger  of  a  short  notice  of  abrogation,  ca[)ital  would  be 
grudgingly  invested — if  at  all  —  in  Canadian  manufacturing 
[)lauts,  because  their  success,  dependent  upon  the  continu- 
ance of  the  arrangement,  miglit  be  ruthlessly  cut  short  by 
congressional  annulment.  From  a  Canadian  view-point,  a 
long  term  must  be  the  basis  of  such  a  bargain,  and  the  grant- 
ing it  would  be  a  menace  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  undesirable  to  this  Government. 

With  the  industries  of  the  two  peoide  tuned  to  different 
keys,  with  the  Canadians  enjoying  cheap  production  and  a 
market  of  high  prices,  the  inevitable  result  of  such  reciprocity, 
if  granted,  would  be  to  invite  the  transplanting  to  Canadian 
soil  of  factories  and  industries  now  in  this  country,  and  the 
establishment  of  English  capital  and  machinery  to  compete 
on  equal  terms  for  our  matchless  market.  As  the  English 
have  gone  to  India,  would  not  they  also  go  to  Canada,  erect- 
ing mills  and  taking  advantage  of  the  abundant  water-powers, 
the  cheap,  tractable,  and  excellent  labor  of  the  Provinces,  to 
invade  through  her  the  markets  of  this  country  with  eighty 
millions  of  the  world's  best  consumers  ? 

Of  the  proposed  treaty  with  Canada,  in  1874,  which 
included  a  considerable  number  of  manufactures,  the  editor 
of  "The  Iron  and  Steel  Bulletin"  wrote: 
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"  It  would  very  greatly  encourage  the  erection  with  British 
capital  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  Canada,  which 
The  Draft  would  be  suppUcd,  frcc  of  duty,  with  raw  materials 
Treaty  from  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.     The  man- 

ofi874.  ufactured  products  of  these  establishments  would 

be  introduced  duty  free  into  this  country,  and  sold  in  compe- 
tition alike  with  the  duty-paying  manufactured  products  of 
Europe  and  with  such  manufactured  products  of  our  own 
country  as  are  composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  imported  duty- 
paying  raw  matei'ials.  The  import  trade  of  our  chief  seaboard 
cities  would  be  transferred  to  Montreal  and  other  Canadian 
cities.  There  would  be  a  diversion  to  the  St.  Lawrence  of  a 
large  part  of  our  carrying  trade.  Thus  would  our  revenue  be 
reduced  by  the  transfer  of  imports  to  the  Dominion,  and  our 
commercial  importance  would  be  dealt  a  serious  blow. 
Admitting  what  is  not  admissible,  that  the  manufactured 
goods  of  Great  Britain  would  not  be  smuggled  into  this 
country  as  if  they  were  Canadian  products,  England  would, 
nevertheless,  through  the  transfer  of  its  worksliops,  be 
brought  to  our  very  doors  with  its  abundant  capital,  its 
skilled  and  cheaj)  labor,  and  its  manufacturing  experience." 


"  The  Sheffield  Telegraph  "  was  not  slow  to  see  the  advan- 
tage the  English  manufacturer  would  enjoy  under  the 
reciprocity  in  manufactures.     It  said  : 

"  England  has  been  assured  by  the  Canadian  prime  minis- 
ter, the  Canadian  plenipotentiary,  and  by  Lord  Dufferin  that 
Canada  will  not  consent  to  a  differential  arrangement  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  mother  country.  In  other  words,  what  the 
LTnited  States  is  permitted  to  import  into  Canada  at  S[)ecial 
duty  or  free  of  duty,  that  also,  it  will  be  arranged,  may  be 
imported  from  the  IJnited  Kingdom  on  precisely  the  same 
terms.  Well,  then,  shall  not  our  iron  and  hardware  manu- 
facturers go  up  and  possess  the  land  ?  Our  serious  advice  to 
our  manufacturers  is  :  Leave  no  stone  unturned  to  take  the 
leading  position  in  the  Canadian  markets  when  the  reciprocity 
treaty  is  ratified.  Send  to  the  new  Dominion  the  best  speci- 
mens of  your  manufactures,  and  charge  the  lowest  practicable 
price,  because  in  doing  so  you  will  be  hastening  the  downfall 
of  American  monopoly,  and  by  your  excellent  workmanship 
and  reasonable  charge  in  the  smaller  markets  of  Canada, 
throwing  open  for  yourselves  the  larger  and  almost  unlimited 
market  of  the  American  Union,  and  obtaining  a  foothold  there 
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from  which,  if  yon  act  with  sustained  energy  and  discretion, 
you  can  never  be  driven." 

George  M.  Weston,  of  Boston,  has  truly  written : 

"The  dream  of  finding  in  Canada  only  a  convenient  mar- 
ket for  manufactures  under  reciprocity  is  one  fi'om  which 
we  should  speedily  awake  to  the  reality  of  having  given  to 
British  capital  and  trained  skill  the  opportunity  to  plant  them- 
selves in  manufacturing  establishments  along  three  thousand 
miles  of  our  northern  and  northeastern  frontiers,  and,'  with 
the  advantage  of  cheaper  labor  and  taxes,  to  sap  our  revenues 
and  monopolize  our  markets. 

"American,  as  well  as  English  manufacturers,  would  transfer 
their  operations  to  Canada  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  preserving  the  same  market  on  this  side  of  the 
line,  they  could  produce  many  things  cheaper.  Precisely 
that  would  hap[)en  in  manufactures  which  ha})pened  in  raw 
materials  under  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854.  Then  it  was 
Americans,  rather  than  Canadians,  who  started  saw-mills  in 
Canada  to  supply  the  United  States  with  lumber,  and  who 
invested  capital  in  the  coal  mines  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton  to  supply  the  United  States  with  coal.  It  is  [)rofit 
and  not  patriotism  which  governs  investments." 

In  1874,  when  the  pleasing  prospect  was  ai)parently  ob- 
tained, the  "Ontario  Reformer"  contained  the  following: 

"  Canada,  having  all  the  advantages  of  being  a  State  in  the 
American  Union,  and  all  the  advantages  of  British  connection, 
without  any  of  the  disadvantages  of  either  country,  will  be  in 
a  most  happy  position.  Enjoying  free  access  to  the  best 
markets  in  the  world,  without  any  of  their  burdens  to  bear, 
will  nrake  Canada  about  the  best  country  to  emigrate  to  on 
the  face  of  the  earth." 

Against  the  granting  of  tliis  great  privilege  the  American 
people  would  rise  in  protest,  incomprehensible  as  the  refusal 
might  seem  to  the  free  traders,  who  declare  their  inability  to 
see  why  commerce  with  Canada  should  not  be  as  free  and 
unrestrained  as  between  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  reason 
for  such  disinclination  was  thus  given  by  J.  N.  Larned,  in 
1871,  as  true  now  as  then  : 
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"  There  does  exist  a  feeling  in  the  United  States  with 
reference  to  them  wliich  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  the 
people  of  the  Provinces  to  understand.  It  is  the  unwilling- 
ness of  a  reasonable  jealousy,  and  of  a  just  prudential  selfish- 
ness, to  extend  the  material  benefits  of  membership  in  the 
American  Union,  without  its  responsibilities  and  reciprocal 
obligations,  to  communities  with  which  the  certain  relations 
of  an  independent  friendship  cannot  be  cultivated  or  main- 
tained, which  are  controlled  by  a  distant  foreign  i)Ovver,  and 
which  are  at  all  times  liable  to  be  placed  in  an  attitude  of 
unfriendliness  or  hostility  to  this  country  by  causes  outside 
of  themselves  or  through  events  in  connection  with  which 
they  have  nothing  to  do.  " 

As  neither  of  the  foregoing  proposals  is  desirable,  so  is  tlie 
tliird  one  unobtainable.  It  may  be  urged,  to  add  attraetive- 
isanexciu-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^®  offcr,  that  Canada  will  give  us  an 
sive  privilege  exclusivc  privilege  in  her  markets.  Is  she  prepared 
to  turn  her  back  upon  Great  Britain  and  the  em- 
pire to  which  her  people  seem  to  be  only  less  devotedly 
attached  than  they  are  to  the  national  aspiration  ?  Is  she 
willing  to  make  this  concession,  deemed  on  this  side  of  the 
border  essential  to  any  attractive  bargain  ?  Would  Great 
Britain  permit  the  concession,  especially  at  this  time,  when 
Imperial  Federation  and  preferentials  are  advocated  by  Eng- 
land's ex-Premier,  even  were  Canada's  consent  obtained?  A 
look  back  to  1874  may  be  enlightening  and  convincing  that 
neither  question  would  be  answered  affirmatively. 

In  that  year,  when  the  terms  of  the  draft  treaty,  nego- 
tiated by  Secretary  Fish,  were  made  public,  deputations  of 
English  manufacturers  and  merchants  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  treaty  made  no  provision  for  the  free  intro- 
duction into  Canada  of  the  same  manufactured  articles  from 
Great  Britain,  proposed  to  be  admitted  from  the  United 
States.  The  British  Ministry  replied  that  that  was  a  matter 
between  England  and  Canada  not  necessary  or  ever  fit  to 
be  incorporated  into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  English  manufactures  into  Canada, 
on  as  good  terms  as  might  be  allowed  to  any  other  country, 
resulted  from  the  nature  of  the  political  connection  between 
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England  and  Canada,  and  could  never  be  a  matter  of  ques- 
tion. And  this  view  was  admitted  by  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities. 

"  The  Toronto  Mail "  said  : 

"  We  do  not  see  the  slightest  hope  that  we  can  admit 
United  States  manufactures  free  of  duty  and  yet  impose  a 
duty  on  those  of  Great  Britain.  Lord  Derby  assured  the 
delegates  from  the  English  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  no 
differential  duties  against  them  and  in  our  favor  would 
follow  the  treaty.  Whatever  we  admit  free  coming  from  the 
States  must  also  be  free  coming  from  England." 

In  1862  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Gait,  Minister  of  Finance,  said 
the  same  thing : 

"It  can  scarcely  be  seriously  meant  as  a  cause  of  complaint 
that  American  goods  are  not  admitted  on  more  favorable 
terms  than  those  of  Great  Britain,  which  forms  the  great 
market  of  our  produce,  with  whom  we  are  connected  by  ties 
of  allegiance  and  affection,  and  by  whom  Caiuida  is  pi'otected 
from  all  foreign  foes.  The  utmost  that  the  United  States 
can  ask  would  seem  to  be  aduiission  on  equal  terms  with  our 
fellow  subjects." 

That  Canada  liolds  to  the  view  expressed  more  than  forty 
years  ago  —  to  grant  to  the  United  States  no  trade  favors 
whicli  England  shall  not  be  permitted  to  share 
sweriuisTo  — ^^  made  plain  by  the  reply  made  to  Secretary 
Blaine  by  the  Canadian  deputation  in  1890.  The 
members  came  enq^owered  to  propose  the  renewal  of  the 
treaty  of  1854,  with  such  modifications  and  extensions,  con- 
fined to  natural  products  and  not  to  embrace  manufactured 
articles,  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  both  countries  and 
their  interests  might  require.  When  an  exclusive  privilege 
for  the  manufactures  of  this  countrj^  was  pressed,  the  secre- 
tary was  told  that  in  view  of  Canada's  political  relations  and 
obligations,  it  was  impossible  to  extend  to  American  goods  a 
preferential  treatment  over  those  of  other  countries.  As 
Canada  was  a  part  of  tlie  British  empire,  the  commission 
did  not  consider  it  competent  for  the  Dominion  government 
to  enter  into  any  commercial  arrangements  with   the  United 
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States  from  the  benefits  of  which  Great  Britain  and  its 
colonies  should  be  excluded. 

He  was  further  informed  that  "  if  any  considerable  list  of 
manufactured  goods  of  the  United  States  should  be  admitted 
free  into  Canada,  it  would  entail  a  material  loss  to  the 
Dominion  treasury,  and  if  the  same  favors  were  likewise 
extended  to  the  merchandise  of  other  countries,  the  loss  of 
revenues  would  be  much  greater.  They  felt  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  recoup  these  losses  by  other  methods  of  tax- 
ation." 

D.  L.  Seymour,  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Commerce  in  1853,  saw  that  "  Canada  would  reject  any  prop- 
osition to  include  all  our  manufactures  or  those  even  which 
constitute  the  chief  consumption  of  the  colonies,  because  it 
would  impair  the  colonial  revenue  too  much.  Projected 
magnificent  and  expensive  systems  of  internal  improvement 
demand  increased  instead  of  diminished  revenues." 

On  this  point  Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson,  a  writer  well  informed 
on  Canadian  matters,  says  : 

"  Obviously  a  very  great  loss  of  revenue  would  come  of 
admitting  free,  or  at  considerably  reduced  rates,  those  manu- 
factures that  New  England  is  mainly  concerned  with.  That 
loss  would  not  be  solely  of  the  money  now  collected  from 
such  goods,  but  also  the  loss  of  duties  now  collected  on  the 
British,  French,  German,  and  other  foreign  goods  that  the 
favored  American  manufactures  would  here  supplant.  This 
forbids  the  government  to  think  of  such  a  measure  of  reci- 
jirocity  as  Mr.  Whitney,  Mr.  Foss,  and  other  New  England 
friends  of  the  good  cause  seem  to  have  always  in  hope." 

The  admission  of  manufactures  from  the  United  States  on  an 

exclusive  basis  would  mean  the  supplanting  of  imports  from 

other  countries  and  the  loss  of  revenue  which  the 

What 

exclusive  Canadian  government  needs.  The  necessities  of 
privilege        •  ^j^^  trcasury  were  the  iustification  for  tlie  breaches 

would  mean.  'J  •> 

of  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1854,  complained  of 
by  the  people  of  this  country  ;  were  the  ground  in  1890  for 
refusing  the  demand  of  Mr.  Blaine  for  concessions  in  manu- 
factures,  and  to-day  are  an  element  in  preventing  the  accept- 
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ance  of  conditions  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  alone  make 
this  arraiipement  of  value  to  the  United  States.  If  an  exclii- 
sive  privilege  should  be  asked  for  manufactures,  the  answer 
will  be  the  same  now  as  in  1874  and  in  1890,  — same  privileges 
given  to  the  United  States  must  be  yielded  to  Great  Britain  ; 
and,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Blaine,  "  If  Great  Britain  should 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  gratuitously  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  the  United  States  by  means  of  a  reciprocity  treaty,  the 
benefits  to  the  latter  country  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be 
neutralized." 

With  little  or  no  chance  of  obtaining  concessions  for  our 

manufactures,  —  it    being  extremely    questionable    whether 

their  admission  on  reciprocal  terms  is  desirable  or 

In  a  cuslonis  i        •    i  i        •  •     •  i 

union  i)08«i-  wise,  —  and  with  an  exclusive  privilege  out  of  the 
^''^■'  question,  is  it  probable  tliat  a  customs  union  — a 

zollverein  —  with  free  trade  between  the  countries  and  a 
common  tariff  against  the  world  can  be  arranged?  Or  is 
it  not  more  likely  that  we  sliall  be  restricted  to  reciprocity 
in  natural  products,  —  exactly  what  Canada  obtained  in  1854, 
desired  to  retain  with  some  slight  extensions  in  1866,  offered 
in  1890,  and  is  willing,  perhaps,  to  grant  to-day  ? 

Laying  aside  the  objections  to  a  customs  union  from  an 
American  point  of  view,  we  have  only  to  consider  the  opin- 
ions of  influential  Canadians,  past  and  present,  to  be  con- 
vinced that  such  an  alliance  is  impossible. 

Mr.  Gait,  in  a  speech  in  1862,  said : 

"  A  zollverein  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  their  eonnection  with  Great  Britain  and  opposed  on  its 
own  merits  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  these  Provinces. 
Canada  would  be  required  to  tax  British  goods,  while  she 
admitted  those  of  the  United  St,ates  free,  a  state  of  things 
that  could  only  accompany  a  severance  of  all  ties  of  affec- 
tion, nationality,  and  interest  that  now  unite  Canada  to  the 
mother  country.  .  .  .  Besides,  in  the  consideration  of 
the  rate  of  duties  to  be  levied  upon  imports,  the  United 
States,  as  being  the  more  powerful  country,  would  neces- 
sarily impose  her  views  upon  the  confederation,  and  the 
result  would  be  a  tariff,  not,  as  now,  based  upon  the  simple 
wants  of  Canada,  but  upon  those  of  a  country  now  engaged 
in  a  colossal  war." 
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Earl  Gray,  in  liis  "Confederation,"  says  respecting  it: 

"  It  is  simpl}'  a  commercial  amalgamation  with  that 
country  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  except  on  such  terms 
as  her  policy  might  dictate.  It  would  not  only  render  im- 
possible our  present  connection  with  England,  but  it  may  be 
seriously  doubted  whether  even,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  it  is 
desirable.  .  .  .  Not  only  would  it  make  Canadian  progress 
dependent  entirely  upon  the  fluctuations  of  business  or 
politics  in  the  United  States,  but  it  would  in  a  very  short 
time  merge  Canada  into  the  United  States  politically  as  well 
as  commercially." 


The  Hon.  Edward  Farrier,  of  Toronto,  in  a  statement  pre- 
pared in  1896,  said  : 

"Canada  cannot  make  a  commercial  treaty  with  a  foreign 
nation  without  taking  in  Britain,  who  does  the  negotiating, 
and  extending  her  concessions  not  only  to  Britain  but  to 
countries  to  which  Great  Britain  has  favored  nation  arrange- 
ments covering  the  colonies,  and  Britain  must  likewise 
participate  to  the  full  in  the  tariff  concession  made  by  foreign 
countries  to  Canada.  And  'under  such  conditions,'  he 
adds,  'of  course  it  is  difficult  to  treat  with  foreign  nations.'" 

Mr.  E.  W.  Thomson  says  permanent  free  trade  in  the 
regions  north  of  Mexico  would  be  attractive  to  Canada.  If 
anybody  can  show  that  free  trade  may  be  arrived  at  "  with- 
out political  union  ensuing,  Canadians  might  soon  be  found 
as  wdlling  as  Barkis."  They  could  not  accept  anything  but 
permanent  free  trade,  and  yet  advocacy  of  that  is  considered 
by  the  Canadians  as  "tantamount  to  advocacy  of  annexation." 
He  adds  tliat  it  is  incumbent  on  the  reci[)rocitarian  "  to  show 
a  feasible-looking  plan  for  a  free  trading  non-political  union. 
No  Canadian  has  ever  been  able  to  do  this,  and  Canadians  of 
all  ranks  of  intellect  have  been  trying  for  many  years  to 
solve  the  })roblem." 

Canada's  present  position  is  the  one  she  has  usually  taken. 
Her  offer  at  various  times  has  been  reciprocity  in  natural 
products,  and  that  is  the  utmost  she  holds  out  to-day.  The 
most  persistent  Canadian  advocate  of  reciprocity,  the  Hon. 
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John  Charlton,  in  a  speech  in  the  Canadian  Parliament  on 
February  24,  1903,  said: 

"  Something  must  be  done  to  change  the  trade  conditions 
that  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Free 
trade  in  natural  products  would  afford  a  reasonable  adjust- 
ment. Nothing  short  of  this  will  do  it,  and  this  condition 
of  free  trade  in  natural  products  must  l)e  granted  by  the 
United  States  without  a  solitary  concession  from  Canada  fur- 
ther than  it  has  already  made.  We  cannot  afford  any 
more." 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  "North  American  Review"  he 
repeated  the  same  idea : 

"  American  statesmen  should  at  once  decide,  without  hesi- 
tation or  haggling,  to  offer  Canada  reciprocity  in  all  natural 
products,  in  return  for  the  substantial  continuance  of  present 
Canadian  tariff'  conditions." 

Mr.  Thomson  declares  "reciprocity  in  natural  products 
alone  is  feasible  from  the  Canadian  point  of  view.  Mr.  John 
Charlton  said  so  last  year.  His  opinion  is  that  of  Sir 
Wilfred  Laurier.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any 
Canadian  who  thinks  differently.  Hence  it  appears  that 
New  Englanders  aim  at  the  impossible  when  they  talk  up 
reciprocity  in  manufactures." 

All  opponents  and  supporters  of  reciprocity  alike  agree  as 

to  the  desirability  of  enlarging  our  export  trade,  seeking  new 

markets,  expanding  our  commerce,  and  engaging 

The  dimc.ity   jj^  ^i^g  annexation  of  trade  ;  but  if  these  desirahle 

of  the  case. 

ends  are  to  be  accomplished  by  reciprocity  with 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  it  is  a  fact  that  no  workable  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  has  been  suggested,  except  annexation. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  affect  to  diagnose  the  commercial 
ailment, —  if  one  there  be, —  but  it  is  infinitely  harder  in  this 
case,  reversing  conditions  prevailing  in  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, to  devise  or  formulate  a  remedy  which  does  not  carry 
with  it  objections  as  numerous  and  more  troublesome  than 
the  ills  from  which  we  are  proclaimed  to  be  suffering. 

Were  we  simply  two  independent,  contiguous  countries, 
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inhabited  by  the  same  races  of  people  and  capable  of  the 
same  development  and  improvement,  having  the  same  aims 
and  aspirations,  and  witli  the  same  products,  it  would  be  a 
much  simpler  problem  to  secure  that  equality  of  trade,  that 
reciprocity  of  exchange,  which  has  so  attractive  a  sound  to 
some  of  the  people  of  this  country.  But  with  our  northern 
neighbors,  for  whom  we  have  none  but  the  kindliest 
feelings  and  of  whose  success  in  building  up  a  prosperous 
country  we  are  not  jealous,  ambitious  to  rival  us  as  a  manu- 
facturing nation  ;  desirous  of  developing  and  utilizing  their 
splendid  and  almost  unrivaled  natural  advantages ;  not 
altogether  in  sympathy  with  the  economic  policy  which  has 
governed  this  country  for  well-nigh  half  a  century,  and 
owing  political  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power  to  which  they 
are  attached  by  ties  of  kinship  and  blood,  to  which  they  look 
for  protection  in  times  of  peril,  the  difficulties  of  securing 
such  trade  relations  as  will  not  be  an  abandonment  of  the  pro- 
tective policy  of  this  country,  and  harmful  to  the  Dominion's 
revenues  or  her  relations  with  the  mother  country,  are  suffi- 
ciently complex  to  baffle  solution,  at  least  a  solution  satisfac- 
tory to  the  parties  vitally  interested.  It  is  not  the  simple 
proposition  that  those  who  so  glibly  discourse  about  its 
advantages  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  not  to  be  had  for 
the  simple  asking.  The  Canadian  statesmen  know  the 
potentialities  of  their  great  territory,  larger  in  extent  than 
tlie  United  States  with  Alaska  included,  and  they  are  quite 
as  jealous  of  its  destiny  as  our  public  men  are  of  ours. 

In  addition,  no  step  in  the  negotiation  can  be  taken  with- 
out the  consent  and  approval  of  Great  Britain,  so  skilful  in 
the  years  gone  by  in  negotiating  treaties  regulating  trade. 
In  all  such  previous  efforts  she  has  seldom,  if  ever,  come  off 
worsted,  as  witness  her  destruction  of  the  industries  of 
Portugal  by  the  political  Methuen  treaty,  by  which  English 
textiles  secured  admission  into  Portugal  in  return  for  the 
English  market  for  the  wines  of  the  latter  country.  Nor 
was  she  less  successful  in  her  treaty  with  France,  and  even 
with  the  United  States  in  the  treaty  of  1818,  when  we 
abandoned   our   undoubted    fishing    rights    in    the  in-shore 
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waters  of  Canada,  a  yielding  which  plagued  us  in  after 
years,  when  the  dangers  arising  from  the  exercise  of  sup- 
posed rights  were  used  as  a  lever  to  wrench  from  us  the  one- 
sided treaty  of  1854. 

Hence  the  suggestion  that  Canada  can  be  made,  by  recip- 
rocal trade  arrangements,  a  great  and  exclusive  market  for 
the  products  of  the  American  factory  is  a  delusion.  It  is  a 
figment  of  the  imagination  and  a  consummation  which,  how- 
ever much  it  may  be  hoped  for,  cannot  be  attained  as  long 
as  this  country  holds  to  a  uniform  and  comprehensive  system 
of  protection  and  the  Dominion  clings  to  the  empire.  Even 
the  hope  of  reciprotarians  that  Canada  will  agree  to  put 
manufactures  extensively  on  the  reciprocal  list  has  been 
designated  by  one  familiar  with  the  question  as  "  an  almost 
complete  delusion."  The  insurmountable  obstacle  — not 
contemplating  the  antipathy  of  the  Canadians  and  their 
aspiration  —  to  commercial  union  with  the  United  States  or 
to  any  trade  rekxtions,  the  privileges  of  whiclrare  not  to  be 
extended  to  Great  Britain,  are  her  political  alliance  with  the 
mother  country  and  her  need  of  revenues  derived  from 
customs  duties.  Until  these  difficulties  are  removed  we 
may  indulge  fond  hopes,  discuss  the  question,  supplicate, 
make  overtures  to  our  neigh])ors,  and  appoint  joint  high 
commissions,  with  no  result,  except  to  make  ourselves 
"  ridiculous  by  beating  the  air  after  vain  things." 

As  has  been  well  said  : 

"  The  circumstances  which  make  the  common  boundary  of 
the  two  countries  an  actual  barrier  instead  of  an  imaginary 
line  are  under  their  control,  not  ours.  It  is  for  them  to 
determine  whicli  affects  tliem  more  importantly,  their  politi- 
cal association  with  Great  Britain  or  their  commercial  and 
industrial  association  in  interest  with  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  apparent  evasion  of  the  choice  they  must  make." 


And,  finally,  is  this  reciprocity  with  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land   "  not  confined  to   non-competitive  products  "  of    vital 
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importance  to  the  commercial  welfare  of  the  United  States 
and  especially  of  Massachusetts  ? 

The  same  urgency  of  settlement  was  deemed  necessary 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  the  tfon.  S.  S.  Cox, 
Is  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 

demand  a  Housc,  who,  iu  making  a  report  on  reciprocal  trade 
relations  with  Canada,  declared  in  1880:  "The 
question  of  maintaining  our  trade  with  Canada  is  of  special 
and  critical  importance  at  the  present  time,  and  will  not 
admit  of  delay  in  its  settlement." 

In  1880,  with  the  imports  from  Canada  aggregating  831,- 
902,318  and  tlie  exports  to  Canada  totaling  128,340,174,  we 
were  warned  that  tlie  maintenance  of  that  trade  by  reciproc- 
ity was  of  "special  and  critical  importance."  In  1904,  after 
the  lapse  of  twenty-four  years,  with  the  imports  from  Canada 
footing  up  $48,402,545,  and  our  exports  to  Canada  more  than 
four  times  as  large  as  in  1880,  reaching  the  great  total  of 
1117,506,658,  the  same  warning,  in  almost  identical  phrase,  is 
solemnly  served  on  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth  and 
country. 

The  following  table  contains  indubitable  proof  of  the  great 
increase  in  the  aggregate  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  the  last  twenty-three  years, 
between  1880  and  1903.  In  that  period  the  free  imports  from 
Canada  have  increased  about  $4,000,000,  or  one-third ;  the 
dutiable  imports,  $13,475,000,  or  more  than  a  half,  and  the 
total  trade,  $17,000,000.  The  exports  from  the  United  States 
have  grown  amazingly,  the  domestic  having  increased  nearly 
$83,000,000,  the  foreign  re-exports  $6,000,000,  and  the  total 
189,000,000.  The  large  growth  of  domestic  exports  is  the 
more  satisfactory,  because  they  mean  production  as  well  as 
mere  handling. 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Imports  and  Exports,  United  States  and 
Canada,  Exclusive  of  British  Columbia,   1880  and  1903. 


Imports  into  United  States 
FROM  Canada. 

Exports  prom  United  States 
to  Canada. 

Fiscal 
Yeau. 

Free. 

Dutiabls, 

Total. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

1880   .    . 
1903   .   . 

$  8,944,589 
12,920,236 

$22,957,729 
.35,482,309 

$31,902,318 
48,402,545 

$25,780,681 
108,951,880 

$2,559,493 
8,554,778 

$28,340,171 
117,506,658 

These  figures  certainly  do  not  spell  decay  or  ruin,  bnt,  on 
the  coiitraiy,  they  betoken  a  rapidly-growing-  commerce  and 
a  gratifying  trade  balance.  In  1903  the  United  States  fur- 
nished Canada  with  50  per  cent,  of  her  dutiable  imports,  71.2 
per  cent,  of  her  free  goods,  and  58.9  per  cent,  of  her  entire 
imports  for  consumption. 

But  what  of  the  condition  of  New  England's  industries 
at  the  last  six  censuses?  Do  the  annexed  figures  of  the 
What  of  New  Uiiitcd  Statcs  cciisus  sustaiu  the  position  assumed 
by  the  advocates  of  reciprocity  in  competitive 
products?  Are  the  industries  of  this  section  in 
such  perilous  condition  that  they  can  be  saved  by  the  kind 
of  reciprocity  suggested  with  the  Dominion  and  Newfound- 
land? 


England's 
industries? 
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Here  is  revealed  constant,  steady,  satisfactory  growth  in 
all  directions  in  every  decade,  except  that  in  1860  the  num- 
ber of  establishments  was  smaller  than  ten  j^ears  previous, 
and  in  1880  they  were  fewer  than  in  1870,  though  in  each 
census  the  capital  was  considerably  larger,  showing  consoli- 
dation rather  than  loss. 

In  the  fifty  years  —  from  1850  to  1900  —  the  number  of 
establishments  has  increased  155  per  cent.;  the  capital 
employed  has  increased  802.09  per  cent.;  the  average  number 
of  employees  is  more  than  three  times  as  large  ;  the  amount  of 
wages  paid  has  increased  almost  sixfold  ;  the  cost  of  materials 
and  value  of  products  have  each  increased  more  than  550  per 
cent.,  while  the  population  has  increased  but  105  per  cent. 

If  these  figures  mean  anything,  they  surely  indicate  that 
the  industrial  establishments  of  New  England  are  in  no  such 
predicament  that  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  them  to  open  a 
portion  or  tlie  whole  of  our  markets  to  the  people  of  the 
Dominion  and  their  markets  to  our  people  in  competitive 
products.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  during  the  past  fifty 
years  the  industries  of  New  England  have  expanded  and 
flourished,  —  and  at  no  time  more  rapidly  than  between  1880 
and  1900,  —  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  manufacturing 
plants  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  figures  at  hand 
show  that  the  capital  invested,  the  number  of  operatives 
employed,  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  and  the  value  of  the 
product  are  greater  than  ever,  and  each  decade  shows  an 
advance.  That  New  England  may  in  the  future  fail  to  main- 
tain an  increase  proportionately  as  large  as  other  and  newer 
sections  may  show  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  that  her  supremacy 
is  imperiled  or  her  industries  are  doomed,  we  cannot  admit 
or  believe.  If  they  are  in  distress,  something  more  is  needed 
than  New  England's  share  in  any  increased  trade  with  Canada 
and  her  population  of  six  million  — something  more  is  needed 
than  is  outlined  in  the  indefinite  plan  suggested  and  advo- 
cated by  this  Boston  Committee  of  One  Hundred. 

J.  B.  McP. 
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GROWTH    OF    OUR    COMMERCE. 

The  following  insti'uctive  article  on  the  magnitude  of  onr  com- 
merce —  domestic  and  foreign  —  was  written  by  Mr.  0.  P. 
Austin,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  It  is  refresliing  to  find  that  the  views  of 
a  man  so  conversant  with  the  world's  trade  are  so  optimistic 
respecting  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  that  trade  both  in 
raw  products  and  manufactures.  The  size  of  figures  he  is  com- 
pelled to  use  to  indicate  the  value  of  our  home  and  foreign  com- 
merce is  startling,  inasmuch  as  the  great  growth  has  occurred 
chiefly  in  the  last  three  and  a  half  decades.  We  have  reached  a 
preeminent  place,  and  because  the  country  possesses  such  a 
wealth  of  the  chief  articles  entering  into  man's  needs,  Mr.  Austin 
believes  our  own  position  cannot  be  successfully  attacked  by  rival 
nations.     He  says : 

The  student  of  commercial  statistics  who  has  at  his  command 
the  record  of  the  production,  consumption,  manufacture,  and 
exchange,  not  only  of  his  own  country,  but  of  all  countries,  not 
only  of  a  single  article,  but  of  all  articles,  not  only  for  a  single 
year,  but  for  all  years  as  far  back  as  records  are  available,  should 
be  able  to  draw  some  general  conclusions  from  thera  which  would 
be  of  interest  even  to  those  engaged  in  one  or  another  of  the 
various  industries  which  he  so  considers.  The  columns  of  figures 
which  appear  dry  and  uninteresting  to  many  are  to  him  living 
pictures  of  conditions  during  a  long  term  of  years  and  over  a  wide 
area,  a  moving  panorama  of  the  world's  progress  or  of  the  prog- 
ress of  any  particular  section  into  which  lie  may  desire  to  ex- 
amine ;  and  while  statistics,  when  presented  in  detail,  are  tiresome 
and  uninteresting,  I  trust  that  some  great  facts,  stated  in  general 
terms,  measured  merely  by  round  millions  or  billions,  may  not 
prove  tiresome,  but  rather  a  picture  of  progress  which  may 
interest  you  and  give  you  new  faith  in  our  great  country  and  new 
courage  for  the  sharp  contests  which  are  before  you  in  the  inva- 
sion of  the  world's  markets. 

Before  beginning  a  study  of  the  question  with  reference  to  the 
markets  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
the  importance  of  our  home  market.  This  is  a  subject  of  which 
we  hear  much  from  time  to  time,  especially  during  political  cam- 
paigns ;  but  it  is  one  which  must  irai)ress  itself  upon  all  who 
study  the  figures  of  the  actual  consumption  of  the  prosperous 
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population  of  this  great  country  of  ours,  a  country  with  eighty 
millions  of  busy  people,  a  population  now  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  two  millions  per  annum. 

Before  stating  the  hgures  of  the  value  of  our  internal  com- 
merce, however,  I  want  to  give  you  a  standard  of  measurement, 
a  great  unit  of  value,  by  which  we  may  measure  its  importance 
and  its  growth.  The  international  commerce  of  the  world,  the 
entire  foreign  commerce  of  all  the  nations  and  colonies  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  we  can  measure  it,  amounted  in  the  year  1900  to 
about  twenty  billions  of  dollars.  That  is  the  total  of  imports  and 
exports,  combined,  of  all  countries  and  colonies  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  maintain  any  sort  of  a  record  of  their  commerce.  A 
third  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  year  1870,  the  international  com- 
merce of  the  world  was  eleven  billions,  but  the  development  and 
use  of  steam  and  steel  and  electricity  in  transportation  and 
commerce  by  land  and  sea,  during  the  wonderful  period  in  which 
this  generation  has  lived,  has  brought  it  to  twenty-two  billions  in 
the  year  1903. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  definite  measure  of  value  ;  the  entire 
international  commerce  of  the  world  in  1870  amounted  to  eleven 
billions  of  dollars  and  in  1903  to  twenty-two  billions.  And  with 
this  standard  of  value  —  this  immense  measuring-rod  —  I  propose 
to  measure  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

To  determine  what  the  internal  commerce  of  a  country  is  is 
much  more  difficult  than  to  measure  its  foreign  commerce.  In 
the  foreign  commerce  there  are  certain  gateways  through  which 
all  merchandise  entering  and  leaving  the  country  must  pass,  and 
it  can  there  be  definitely  measured  by  the  customs  officers  of  the 
country;  but  there  are  no  gateways  at  which  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  country,  that  which  passes  from  hand  to  hand  or 
city  to  city,  can  be  measured.  Our  best  mode  of  measuring  the 
internal  commerce,  then,  is  to  take  the  value  of  the  various  great 
products  at  the  farm  and  mine  and  forest  and  factory,  as  stated 
by  the  decennial  census,  and,  after  allowing  a  proper  addition  for 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  first  dealer  who  handles  them, 
accept  this  general  total  as  the  value  of  the  internal  commerce  of 
that  year,  allowing  for  only  a  single  transaction  in  each  article. 

Applying  tlien  this  mode  of  measurement,  a  mode  generally 
accepted  among  economists,  I  find  that  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  United  States  was,  in  1870,  seven  billions  of  dollars,  and  that 
in  1900  it  was  twenty  billions.  With  this  definite  basis  of  twenty 
billions  in  1900,  and  knowing  what  rapid  development  has 
occurred  in  all  lines  during  that  period,  we  may  safely  and  con- 
servatively put  the  internal  commerce  of  the  year  1903  at  twenty- 
two  billions  of  dollars,  a  sum  which_  actually  equalled  the  entire 
international  commerce  of  the  world  in  that  year. 

Think  of  it,  you  ]:)roducers  and  manufacturers  and  merchants 
and  traders  and  bankers  and  transporters,  think  of  it !  —  the  mar- 
ket of  our  own  country,  the  home  market,  in  which  you  can  trans- 
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port  your  goods  from  the  door  of  the  factory  to  the  door  of  the 
consumer  without  breaking  bulk  a  single  time,  is  equal  to  the 
entire  international  commerce  of  the  world.  Not  only  is  this 
true  that  our  home  market  is  equal  to  that  offered  by  the  inter- 
national commerce  of  the  entire  world,  but  it  is  evidently  grow- 
ing far  more  rapidly  than  international  commerce,  for,  as  I  have 
said,  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  grown  from 
seven  billions  in  1870  to  twenty-two  billions  in  1903,  while  the 
international  commerce  has  grown  from  eleven  billions  in  1870  to 
twenty-two  billions  in  1903.  Or,  in  other  words,  while  the  inter- 
national commerce  of  the  world  is  now  twice  as  great  as  in  1870, 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  is  now  three  times 
as  great  as  in  that  year  and  equals  the  entire  commerce  between 
all  nations. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  growth  in  our  inter- 
nal commerce  in  the  thirty-three  years,  a  period  over  which 
the  memory  of  most  of  those  here  present  easily  extends?  There 
have  been  during  that  time  no  additions  to  our  area  upon  this 
continent,  no  material  changes  in  general  conditions  other  than 
those  which  any  energetic  people  might  make  in  any  country 
blessed  with  conditions  equally  favorable.  Yet  in  that  period 
our  internal  commerce  has  trebled  while  the  international  com- 
merce of  the  world  was  doubling,  and  our  foreign'  commerce  has 
also  trebled  while  that  of  the  world,  as  a  whole,  was  only 
doubling. 

First,  we  must  consider  the  inci'ease  of  population.  The  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  its  free  homes  offered  to  a  free  people,  its 
high  wages,  its  varied  climate  and  productions  and  occupations, 
its  rapid  growth  in  wealth  and  development  of  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  daily  life  —  all  these  things  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  world,  and  there  have  come  to  us  from  other 
parts  of  the  world  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870  no  less 
than  fifteen  million  people,  people  whom  we  usually  designate  as 
"  immigrants."  They  have  become  permanent  residents  of  the 
country,  and  the  census  of  the  year  1900  showed  more  than  ten 
million  persons  of  foreign  birth  then  residing  in  the  United 
States,  forming  13  per  cent,  of  our  busy  population ;  earnest, 
energetic  workers,  in  most  cases,  and  adding  materially  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  result  of  this  vast 
addition  of  people,  coupled  with  the  increase  natural  to  a  country 
of  prosperity  and  plentiful  employment  for  a  new  generation,  has 
been  that  our  population  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  past 
thirty-three  years,  while  that  of  the  world,  as  a  whole,  has  in- 
creased but  25  per  cent.  The  world's  population  in  1870  was 
about  1,300  millions,  and  in  1903  about  1,600  millions,  an  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent.,  speaking  in  round  terms ;  the  population 
of  the  United  States  was,  in  1870,  thirty-eight  and  one-half  mill- 
ions, and  in  1903  eighty  millions,  an  increase  of  a  little  more 
than  100  per  cent. 
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This  is  the  first  cause,  then,  of  the  development  of  our  pros- 
perity as  compared  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  a  rapid 
growth  of  industrious,  energetic,  intelligent  population  in  a 
country  with  a  large  area  waiting  for  development,  an  area  which 
for  variety  of  climate,  fertility  of  soil,  and  power  of  production 
in  agriculture,  in  minerals,  for  manufacturing,  and  in  natural 
facilities  for  transportation  is  unequalled  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  The  result  of  the  rapid  development  of  material  for 
manufacturing  and  facilities  for  its  concentration  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  gross  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country 
from  a  little  more  than  four  billion  dollars  in  1870  to  thirteen 
billions  in  1900.  And  remember  that  all  these  things,  this  doub- 
ling and  trebling  and  quadrupling  and  quintupling  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  country,  have  occurred  while  population  was  but 
little  more  than  doubling. 

And  now  that  we  have  taken  a  hurried  glance  at  tlie  commer- 
cial and  financial  conditions  at  home,  and  the  growtli  which  lias 
characterized  the  period  under  consideration  —  the  lifetime  of  a 
single  generation  —  let  us  see  how  we  have  fared  as  compared  with 
other  nations.  I  have  already  shown  you  that  we  liave  trebled 
our  internal  commerce  while  the  international  commerce  of  the 
world  was  doubling,  and  that  our  foreign  commerce  has  also 
trebled  while  that  of  the  world  was  doubling.  l>ut  I  want  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  our  standing  auu)ng  nations  as  a  jjroducer 
and  consumer  and  exporter  of  the  surplus  products,  and  iiow  our 
progress  compares  with  that  of  the  great  nations  which  are  con- 
sidered, and  justly  so,  prosi)erous  and  progressive.  The  three 
great  nations  of  the  world  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  compare 
our  rate  of  progress  are  England,  France,  and  Germany.  These 
three  countries,  combined  with  the  United  States,  supply  one- 
half  the  total  international  commerce  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  consider  the  other  countries  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  what  our  commercial  growth  has  been  as 
compared  with  the  other  great  nations  of  the  world.  Taking 
still  the  year  1870  as  a  starting  point,  and  comparing  conditions 
in  the  four  countries  in  1870  with  the  latest  available  data,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  exports  of  France  have  increased  '2,11 
million  dollars,  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  443  million,  those 
of  Germany  607  million,  and  those  of  the  United  States  1,028 
million  dollars ;  the  increase  of  the  United  States  being  equal  to 
that  of  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  combined,  and  nearly 
equal  to  all  of  the  three  countries  under  consideration.  Compar- 
ing the  growth  by  percentage  of  increase,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
United  Kingdom  shows  a  gain  of  45  per  cent,  France  50  percent., 
Germany  110  per  cent.,  and  the  United  States  260  per  cent.  In 
1870  the  United  States  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  her 
exports  being  less  than  those  of  any  of  the  three  nations  named ; 
in  1903  she  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  her  exports  being 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  countries  under  considera- 
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tion.  These  figures,  it  is  proper  to  say,  relate  to  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  only,  and  do  not  include  the  re-exportation 
of  foreign  or  colonial  merchandise,  which  forms  a  considerable 
share  of  the  total  exports  of  the  European  countries  in  question, 
especially  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

And  now  a  few  words  about  the  prospects  of  a  continuance  of 
this  marvelous  growth,  a  growth  in  whicli  we  have  outstripped 
all  other  nations.  The  question  which  we  are  all  anxiously  ask- 
ing is,  Will  it  continue?  To  this  I  think  we  may  give  an  affirm- 
ative answer. 

Man's  wants,  while  they  appear  complicated  and  numerous, 
may  be  classified  and  arranged  into  a  few  simple  groups,  namely, 
food,  clothing,  heat,  light,  and  manufactures.  And,  curiously, 
we  are  the  world's  greatest  producer  of  the  chief  factors  in  all 
these  great  requirements.  For  food,  breadstuffs,  and  meats  are 
the  principal  requirements.  We  produce  more  wheat  than  any 
other  nation  ;  we  furnish  40  per  cent,  of  the  meat  which  enters 
into  international  commerce,  and  we  produce  three-fourths  of  the 
corn  of  the  world,  and  are  steadily  increasing  the  quantity  dis- 
tributed to  the  markets  of  the  world.  For  clothing  cotton  is  by 
far  tlie  most  important  single  raw  material,  and  we  |)roduce 
three-fourths  of  the  cotton  of  the  world,  and  turn  one-third  of  it 
into  cloth  in  our  own  mills.  For  heat  the  world's  chief  reliance 
is  coal,  and  our  coal  area  equals  that  of  all  Europe  and  our  pro- 
duction now  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country.  For  light  the 
world's  cliief  reliance  is  now  petroleum,  and  we  produce  more  of 
that  article  for  use  in  lighting  than  any  other  nation,  and  have 
sold  more  than  five  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  it  to  the 
foreign  world  during  the  past  decade. 

Manufactures  is  the  last  on  the  list  of  man's  great  requirements 
which  I  have  mentioned,  but  in  this,  as  in  all  others,  the  United 
States  is  the  world's  largest  producer.  In  1860,  according  to  an 
estimate  made  by  that  distinguished  statistician,  Mr.  Mulhall, 
the  rank  of  the  world's  leading  manufacturing  nations  was : 
United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  United  States;  the  United 
States  thus  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  list.  In  1896  the  same 
statistician  made  another  estimate,  and  the  list  stood  as  follows: 
The  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France ;  with 
the  United  States  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  the  world's  greatest 
producer  of  manufactures.  And  the  progress  made  in  the  United 
States  since  that  date  is  such  as  to  fully  warrant  the  assertion 
that  not  only  is  this  country  the  greatest  manufacturer  of  the 
world,  but  that  our  manufactures  now  nearly,  or  quite,  equal  the 
value  of  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Germany 
combined. 

So  we  may  assume,  it  seems  to  me,  that  our  power  to  supply 
our  enormous  home  market  is  now  as  great  as  ever,  and  is  not 
likely  to  diminish,  at  least  in  the  near  future.  The  fields  are  still 
fertile,  the  mines  still  furnish  their  supplies  to  meet  the  require- 
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ments  of  the  factories,  the  railroads  continue  to  expand,  and  the 
manufacturing  industries  are  steadily  increasing  their  output  and 
their  power  of  production. 

The  principal  ([uestions  with  which  we  are  concerned  are,  then, 
(1)  Are  the  producing  countries  likely  to  drive  us  out  of  the 
field?  and  (2)  Are  tlie  countries  which  are  now  taking  our  prod- 
ucts of  the  farm  or  factory  likely  to  exclude  them  by  adverse 
legislation  or  hostile  rulings? 

To  both  of  these  questions  I  am  inclined  to  return  a  negative 
reply.  On  the  first  question,  that  of  the  rivalry  of  other  nations, 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  produce  three-fourths  of 
the  world's  cotton  and  corn,  which  makes  it  improbable  that  rivals 
are  likely  to  trouble  us  in  either  of  these  directions,  unless  a  wil- 
ful limitation  of  production,  or  excessive  prices  through  specula- 
tion force  other  countries  into  development  of  new  industries  of 
this  character.  As  to  meats,  there  have  been  for  the  past  twenty 
years  continuous  reports  that  our  meats  and  cattle  were  being 
shut  out  of  this  country  or  that,  but  our  exportation  of  meats  and 
live  animals  for  food,  instead  of  decreasing  in  that  time,  has 
practically  doubled  in  value.  In  manufactures,  we  have  heard 
a  good  deal  about  the  exclusion  of  our  products,  but  our  exporta- 
tion of  manufactures  in  1903  was  nearly  three  times  as  great  in 
value  as  in  1893,  and  six  times  as  great  as  in  1870.  The  only 
article  about  which  we  need  seriously  inquire  as  to  rivalry  of 
production,  then,  is  wheat,  and  a  recent  investigation  which  I  have 
made  assures  me  that  we  need  have  no  serious  difficulty  on  that 
ground.  I  find  that  the  United  States  produced  only  13  per  cent, 
of  the  world's  wheat  crop  in  1870,  and  22  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
wheat  crop  in  1902.  I  also  find  in  this  investigation  that  while 
we  supplied  38  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  entering  the  world's  inter- 
national markets  in  1875,  we  supplied  49.9  per  cent,  in  19<>2.  I  also 
tind  that  the  increase  in  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  during  the  decade  ending  with  1901  was  actually  greater 
tlian  the  increase  shown  by  Kussia,  India,  Argentina,  Australia, 
and  Canada  combined  during  that  same  period. 

The  remaining  question,  then,  regarding  the  prospective  reten- 
tion of  our  foreign  markets  is  as  to  the  possibility  or  probability 
that  our  products  may  be  excluded  by  adverse  legislation  and  our 
total  exports  thus  reduced.  And  I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  at 
all  probable.  I  have  already  called  your  attention  to  tlie  fact 
that,  despite  all  the  talk  which  we  have  heard  for  twenty 
years  about  the  exclusion  of  our  meats  and  live  animals  from 
various  European  countries,  the  value  of  our  exports  of  this  class 
has  practically  doubled  in  the  past  twenty  years.  But  there  are 
other  reasons  for  believing  that  Europe  will  not  exclude  or  desire 
to  exchule  our  products.  I  have  already  said  that  we  produce 
three-fourths  of  the  corn  and  cotton  of  the  world,  and  it  is  also 
true  that  we  supply  more  than  one-half  of  the  wheat  imported  by 
European  countries.     The  rejection  of  our  cotton,  corn,  or  wheat 
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by  these  European  countries  would  be  to  reduce  tlieir  own  supply 
of  these  necessary  articles,  and  such  reduction  in  the  available 
supply  must  increase  the  price  of  the  quantity  remaining.  The 
world  requires  all  of  our  cotton  and  corn  and  wheat,  and  even  if 
some  country  or  group  of  countries  should  reject  them  because 
they  were  grown  in  America,  those  countries  would  have  to  pur- 
chase elsewhere,  and  we  should  find  our  market  in  the  spot  from 
which  that  supply  was  drawn. 

Even  in  manufactures  we  need  scarcely  fear  serious  results,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  our  exports  of  manufactures  to  Europe  have 
doubled  during  the  very  time  in  which  we  have  been  heaving  the 
threats  of  their  rejection  by  the  markets  of  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  fact  is  that  our  manufactures  sell  themselves  in 
foreign  markets.  There  has  been  far  less  effort  expended  by  our 
manufacturers  in  making  sales  of  our  products  in  foreign  markets 
than  in  the  home  market,  where  competition  of  factories  and 
workmen  of  equal  skill  is  sharp.  In  the  markets  of  Europe  our 
goods  have  found  their  way  purely  on  their  merits. 

I  do  not  like  the  word  "  invasion,"  which  has  been  applied  to 
the  introduction  of  our  manufactures  in  European  countries.  To 
my  mind,  the  term  implies  a  forcible  and  unnatural  process  in  the 
introduction  of  goods,  which,  in  fact,  are  only  sent  to  those 
markets  because  the  markets  themselves  and  the  people  who  rely 
upon  those  markets  demand  our  merchandise.  As  I  have  already 
said,  the  sale  of  American  manufactures  in  the  markets  of  Europe 
is  accomplished  with  far  less  "  drumming  "  than  is  utilized  in  the 
sale  of  equal  quantities  in  our  home  markets.  And  yet  we  send 
to  Europe  two  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  manufactures 
every  year,  —  one-half  of  our  total  exportation  of  manufactures,  — 
and  practically  all  of  them  upon  orders  originating  with  the 
merchants  and  consumers  of  those  countries. 

And  now,  just  a  word  about  the  direction  in  which  our  exports 
are  sent  and  the  possibilities  of  their  development.  Europe, 
which  is  by  far  the  largest  consumer  of  foreign  goods,  imports 
about  eight  billion  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  annually,  and  of 
this  we  supply  about  10  per  cent. ;  Africa,  about  five  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth,  of  which  we  supply  about  6  per  cent. ; 
South  America,  nearly  four  hundred  million  dollars'  worth,  of 
which  we  supply  about  10  per  cent.  ;  while  the  countries  of  North 
America,  other  than  the  United  States,  import  about  four  hundred 
million  dollars'  worth,  of  which,  by  reason  of  our  proximity  and 
facilities  for  direct  transportation  to  those  countries,  we  supply 
about  40  per  cent. 
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CANADIAN  TARIFF   CHANGES. 

On  June  7,  Mr.  Fielding,  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance,  made 
his  budget  speech,  in  v/hich  he  outlined  the  changes  in  the  tariff 
schedules  decided  upon  by  the  ministry.  The  representation 
made  by  the  woolen  manufacturers,  as  to  the  wretched  conditions 
of  their  trade,  were  heeded  by  the  government,  and  a  measure  of 
relief  was  granted.  The  minister  indicated  his  belief  that  much 
of  the  criticism  levelled  at  the  woolen  schedules  was  unjustified,  and 
intimated,  from  information  he  had  received,  that  there  had  not 
been  that  perfection  of  management  Avhich  is  necessary  in  these 
days  of  keen  competition,  and  that  all  had  not  put  themselves  in 
a  condition  to  enable  tliem  to  fully  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  the 
tariff. 

The  manufacturers  especially  complained  that  while  on  the 
better  grades  of  goods  they  could  compete  fairly  well  with  all 
rivals,  yet  the  lower,  cheaper  stuffs  of  inferior  character  were 
crowding  the  market,  and  it  was  against  them  that  relief  was  es- 
pecially sought.  The  present  duty  on  tweeds,  overcoatings,  and 
goods  of  that  character  is  35  per  cent.,  subject  to  the  British 
preference  of  one-third  off,  reducing  the  duty  on  British  goods 
to  23J  per  cent.  The  rate  of  35  per  cent,  was  not  altered,  but  a 
minimum  tariff"  of  30  per  cent,  on  this  class  of  goods,  imported 
under  the  preferential,  was  ordered.  It  Avill  apply  to  all  woolen 
goods  mentioned  in  tariff  item  394,  except  blankets,  flannels,  bed 
comforters  and  counterpanes,  which  are  placed  in  a  group  by 
themselves. 

Imported  twine  and  cordage  were  subject  to  a  duty  of  25  per 
cent.,  with  one-third  reduction  to  British  goods,  making  the  rate 
for  the  latter  16|  per  cent.  The  minimum  rate  on  the  British 
goods  under  the  preferential  was  raised  to  20  per  cent.  This 
refers  only  to  twine  and  cordage,  and  does  not  touch  binder  twine. 

Relief  was  also  granted  to  manufacturers  of  neckties.  Fin- 
ished articles  in  this  line  came  in  under  the  preferential,  while 
the  manufacturers  were  frequently  obliged  to  get  their  raw 
materials  from  countries  to  which  the  preference  did  not  apply. 
The  rate  for  silk  fabrics,  when  imported  for  use  in  their  factories 
by  manufacturers  of  neckties,  was  fixed  at  10  per  cent. 

The  new  duties,  it  was  provided,  should  not  apply  to  imports 
ordered  on  or  before  the  seventh  day  of  June,  if  entered  in  Canada 
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on  or  before  the  last  day  of  August.  The  reason  as  given  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance  was  "  that  in  so  me  lines  of  goods,  notably  in 
the  case  of  woolen  goods,  large  quantities  were  sold  in  advance 
at  fixed  prices  on  the  basis  of  existing  duties.  The  goods  in 
some  cases  were  on  their  way,  and  the  orders  covild  not  be  can- 
celled. And  that  being  so,  no  injury  will  be  done  the  woolen 
industry  —  for  which  the  benefit  was  intended  —  because  the 
goods  are  ordered  and  have  to  come  in  anyhow." 

The  increase  does  not  wholly  satisfy  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  which  has  adopted  resolutions  commend- 
ing the  general  tendency  of  the  recent  tariff  changes,  announced 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  inasmuch  as  they  provide  increased 
protection  for  certain  Canadian  indvistries.  While  expressing 
pleasure  with  the  action  of  the  government  in  considering  the 
necessities  of  the  woolen  and  twine  industries,  the  Association 
did  not  approve  of  the  departure  of  the  government  in  increasing 
the  protection  by  decreasing  the  preference.  They  prefer  an 
increase  in  the  regular  duties  to  the  method  adopted,  and 
expressed  their  earnest  conviction  that  "  the  changed  conditions 
which  now  obtain  in  Canada  demand  the  immediate  and  thorough 
revision  of  the  tariff  upon  lines  which  will  more  effectually 
transfer  to  the  workshops  of  our  Dominion  the  manufacture  of 
many  of  the  goods  which  we  now  import  from  other  countries." 

The  unhappy  condition  to  which  the  woolen  industry  of 
Canada  has  been  brought  by  the  British  preferential  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  annexed  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  "The  Canadian  Journal  of  Fabrics."  Before  its  adoption 
local  mills  supplied  all  but  ten  per  cent,  of  all  the  woolen  cloths 
used  in  Canadian  clothing  factories ;  since  its  adoption  all  but 
twenty-five  per  cent,  comes  from  British  mills.  This  experience 
of  Canada  indicates  the  distress  a  uniform  preference  may  bring 
upon  one  branch  of  manufacturing,  while  many  others  may  escape 
embarrassment,  and  makes  the  adjustment  of  a  preference  —  to 
benefit  the  mother  country  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  injure 
home  industries  —  a  most  perplexing  problem.  A  similar  danger 
threatened  many  industries  in  this  country  when  the  effort  to 
pass  the  Morrison  Horizonal  Reduction  Tariff  Bill  was  made  in 
Congress.  To  some  it  was  of  no  consequence  ;  to  others  it  meant 
disaster.     The  editorial  says  : 
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Upon  its  first  announcement,  some  of  the  Canadian  woolen  man- 
ufacturers thought  that  the  new  tariff  providing  for  a  minimum 
duty  of  thirty  per  cent,  on  woolen  cloths  brought  in  under  the 
preferential  tariff  would  prove  a  substantial  gain  ;  but,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  heavy  importations  are  being  rushed  in  under  the 
provision  extending  the  date  of  the  change  to  the  end  of  August, 
the  position  of  our  woolen  mills  will  be  very  little  improved. 
Many  of  them  regard  it  as  a  case  of  asking  for  cheese  and  receiv- 
ing chalk.  We  do  not  think  this  last  criticism  is  just  to  the 
Finance  Minister,  who  should  be  credited  with  the  intention  to 
render  justice  to  the  woolen  interests,  though  that  justice  may 
have  been  delayed  to  the  incalculable  injury  of  a  great  native 
industry.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  Finance  Minister  has  not 
given  the  problem  sufficient  study.  That  he  has  not  grasped  the 
bearings  of  the  change  upon  other  nearly-related  trades  is  appar- 
ent from  the  provision  made,  but  since  modified,  as  to  the  impor- 
tation of  neckwear,  and  from  the  provision  he  failed  to  make 
to  guard  the  interests  of  the  clothing  manufacturei-s.  There  is  a 
chance  that  a  maturer  study  of  the  situation  will  lead  him  to 
place  the  woolen  interests  on  a  better  footing  by  making  the  duty 
on  low-class  imported  goods  a  specific  one  instead  of  an  ad  valorem 
one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increased  duty  which  will  have  to 
be  paid  under  the  new  tariff'  on  goods  costing  twenty-five  cents  a 
yard  only  amounts  to  one  and  three-fifths  cents  per  yard. 
Clothing  manufacturers  and  tailors  have  already  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  duty  will  have  no  effect  on  the  importation  of 
medium  and  low-class  goods,  and  since  it  is  against  these  that 
complaint  is  made,  the  Canadian  manufacturer  will  be  where  he 
was  before.  This  is  evident  from  tlie  fact  tliat  buyers  for  cloth- 
ing manufacturers  and  other  consumers  of  low-grade  goods  are 
going  over  to  England  to  make  their  purchases  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  What  a  situation  is  created  for  the  Canadian  mills 
may  be  realized  from  the  simple  statement  that  whereas  before 
the  preferential  tariff  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  woolen  cloths 
used  in  our  Canadian  clothing  factories  was  the  product  of  Cana- 
dian woolen  mills,  now  seventy-five  per  cent,  is  supplied  by  British 
and  foreign  mills  and  but  twenty-five  per  cent,  by  Canadian 
mills.  This  is  a  lamentable  change  in  what  was  one  of  our  most 
promising  industries,  without  any  compensating  gain  to  any 
other  industry  or  to  the  consumers  of  the  goods  in  question. 

The  objections  to  the  tariff  taken  by  the  Toronto  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association  are  quoted  elsewhere.  A 
cog  or  two  appears  to  have  broken  in  the  logic  of  the  Association 
when  the  decrease  in  the  preference  in  woolens  is  deprecated  on 
the  ground  that  the  change  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood  in 
Great  Britain;  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
increased  the  general  tariff  and  let  the  ratio  of  preference  stand. 
There  is  too  much  politics  and  too  little  business  in  this  argu- 
ment.    Inasmuch  as  English  goods  are  the  goods  chiefly  affected 
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by  any  method  of  raising  the  tariff  on  woolens,  one  process  of 
extension  will  be  just  as  unwelcome  to  the  practical  Englishman 
as  another.  If  a  man  is  to  be  hung,  it  will  not  matter  much  to 
him  whether  the  rope  used  is  made  of  cotton,  hemp,  or  even  wool. 
It  may  be  asked,  What  was  the  purpose  of  the  preferential 
tariff?  Was  it  framed  in  order  that  Canada  might  "prefer" 
British  goods  to  the  extent  of  Aviping  out  her  own  industries  ? 
Were  the  employees  and  customers  of  Canadian  mills  expected  to 
forswear  the  use  of  the  products  of  their  own  skill  and  seek 
beggary  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  the  mills  of  some  Old 
Country  town  to  run  overtime  ?  And  if  so,  were  the  textile  mill- 
owners  and  operatives  of  Canada  expected  to  offer  themselves 
upon  the  altar  of  patriotism  as  the  chief  sacrifice,  while  other 
industries,  untouched  by  the  incidence  of  the  tariff,  stood  aloof 
and  took  no  part  in  the  oblation  ?  Surely,  if  the  preferential 
tariff  is  a  matter  of  sentiment  only,  then  whatever  sacrifice  is 
involved  should  be  shared  by  all  citizens  alike.  And  this  is  the 
weakness  of  the  preferential  tariff.  It  mixes  sentiment  with 
business,  and  does  not  distribute  the  burdens  equally  upon  Cana- 
dians, nor  are  its  advantages  bestowed  equally  upon  the  people  of 
the  mother  country.  On  the  Canadian  side  practically  the  whole 
force  of  the  new  competition  created  by  the  British  preference 
falls  on  the  textile  trade,  leaving  the  other  chief  industries 
unharmed.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  not  the  British  people  at 
large  who  profit  by  the  ruin  of  the  Canadian  woolen  industry,  but 
merely  the  woolen  manufacturers  of  Yorkshire.  If  the  preferen- 
tial trade  idea  is  to  be  a  sentimental  and  a  national  thing,  and 
not  a  specific  burden  laid  upon  a  particular  trade,  it  should  be 
carried  out  on  a  national  scale  in  the  shape  of  a  contribution  to 
Imperial  defence  or  for  some  other  Imperial  purpose. 

What  was,  no  doubt,  intended  by  the  Canadian  government, 
and  what  the  judgment  of  the  people  of  Canada  would  support,  is 
that  where  manufactured  goods  must  be  imported  at  all  we 
should  give  a  preference  to  British  goods  as  against  those  of 
foreign  manufacture.  We  must  not  be  asked  to  "  prefer  "  British 
goods  to  the  ruin  of  our  own  industries,  but  we  certainly  prefer 
to  buy  from  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  rather  than  from  any 
foreign  country  all  the  goods  which  we  have  to  import. 

The  opinion  of  the  Canadian  tailors  and  manufacturers  that 
the  tariff  change  will  not  affect  the  importation  of  the  cheap 
class  of  goods  is  shared  by  a  writer  in  the  July  number  of 
"  The  Textile  Eecorder,"  Manchester,  who,  in  writing  of  the  new 
regulations,  says: 

"Canada  has  lost  no  time  in  raising  her  tariff  on  several 
classes  of  imports,  but  notably  those  on  goods  manufactured 
from  wool.     B^ortunately,  the   rise   is  not  serious,   and  will   be 
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easily  met  by  the  skilful  manipulation  of  the  woolen  manufac- 
turers ;  but  the  worsted  branch  may  suffer,  since  only  pure  wool 
can  be  used  in  that  industry.  It  is  reported  that  the  preference 
in  our  favor  will  still  be  ample,  since  foreign  countries  will  have 
a  tariff  20  per  cent,  higher  than  our  own  to  contend  against." 

The  ministry  also  took  up  the  question  of ''dumping,"  and 
adopted  measures  to  lessen  the  evil.  The  Minister  of  Finance, 
after  referring  in  his  speech  to  the  growth  of  trusts,  which  he 
declared  flourish  in  high-tariff  countries  as  they  could  not  under 
other  conditions,  and  their  adoption  of  that  method  of  trade 
now  known  as  "  slaughtering "  or  mo'O  frequently  known  as 
"dumping,"  said  : 

That  the  trust  or  combine,  having  obtained  command  and 
control  of  its  own  market,  and  finding  that  it  will  have  a  surplus 
of  goods,  set  out  to  obtain  command  of  the  neigliboring  market, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  control  of  a  neighboring  market 
will  put  aside  all  reasonable  considerations  with  regard  to  the 
cost  or  fair  price  of  the  goods,  the  only  principle  is  that  the 
goods  must  be  sold  and  the  market  obtained.  I  quite  realize 
that  what  I  may  call  the  extreme  free  trader  —  that  is,  the 
theoretrical  free  trader,  if  there  be  such  a  man,  who  attaches 
more  imi)ortance  to  the  theory  than  to  tlie  practical  things  of 
this  life  —  may  ask,  "  Why  should  we  care  about  that  ?  Do  we 
not  get  the  benefit  of  cheap  goods  ?"  Well,  if  we  can  be  guaran- 
teed forever,  or  for  a  long  period,  that  we  Avould  obtain  cheap 
goods  under  that  system,  the  (question  would  be  a  very  fair  one. 
If  those  trusts  and  combines  in  the  Iiigh-tariff  countries  would 
come  under  obligations  witli  sufficient  bonds  to  supply  us  with 
these  goods  at  lowest  prices  for  the  next  fifty  years,  it  would 
probably  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  us  to  close  up  some  of  our 
industries  and  turn  our  people  to  other  branches.  But  surely 
none  of  us  imagine  that  when  these  high-tariff  trusts  and  com- 
bines send  goods  into  Canada  at  sacrifice  prices,  they  do  it  for 
any  benevolent  purpose.  They  are  not  worrying  about  the  good 
people  of  Canada.  Tliey  send  the  goods  here  with  the  hope  and 
the  expectation  that  they  will  crush  out  the  native  Canadian 
industries,  and  then,  with  the  Canadian  industry  crushed  out, 
what  would  happen  ?  The  end  of  cheapness  would  come,  and 
the  beginning  of  dearness  would  be  at  hand.  Artificial  cheap- 
ness, obtained  to-day  under  such  conditions,  at  the  expense  of 
dearness  at  a  very  near  day,  is  not  a  system  that  we  could 
approve,  or  that  any  of  us  on  either  side  of  the  House  should 
encourage. 

This  dumping,  then,  is  an  evil,  and  we  propose  to  deal  with  it. 
Perhaps  it  Avould  not  be  too  mueli  to  say  that  90  per  cent,  of  the 
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complaints  that  are  made  to  iis  by  our  manufacturers  are  not 
that  the  tariff  is  too  low,  speaking  generally,  but  that  this  dump- 
ing and  slaughtering  condition  exists,  and  that  the  tariff"  under 
such  conditions  fails  to  give  them  the  protection  which  they 
would  desire.  Well,  if  90  per  cent,  of  these  grievances  result 
from  dumping,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  deal  with  it  to-day, 
although  we  do  not  take  the  matter  up  in  detail.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  impose  a  special  duty  upon  dumped  goods.  That 
special  duty,  subject  to  a  limitation  whicli  I  will  mention,  will  be 
the  difference  between  the  price  at  which  the  goods  are  sold,  the 
sacrifice  price,  and  the  fair  market  value  of  these  goods,  as 
established  under  the  customs  law  of  the  country.  But  they  are 
subject  to  a  qualification ;  they  are  subject  to  a  limitation.  If  an 
article  is  sold  at  a  lower  price  in  Canada  than  it  is  sold  in  the 
country  of  production,  then  that  will  be  the  evidence  of  dump- 
ing, and  the  difference  between  the  fair  market  value  in  the 
country  of  production  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold, —  or  if 
honorable  gentlemen  prefer  dumped, —  that  difference  should 
constitute  the  special  duty  with  the  limitations.  But  as  respects 
certain  articles  upon  which  our  duties  are  low,  and  upon  which 
we  grant  protection  in  the  form  of  bounties,  as  well  as  in  the 
form  of  duties,  as  respects  certain  of  these  items  in  the  iron 
schedule,  chiefly,  the  limitation  should  be  15  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  that  is  to  say,  that  special  duty  shall  be  the  difference 
between  the  fair  price  and  the  dumping  price,  provided  it  shall 
not  exceed  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  the  additional  duty  over 
and  above  the  existing  duty,  and  it  is  limited  by  these  two  con- 
ditions,—  in  one  case,  or  in  a  few  cases  of  like  character,  the 
limitation  is  that  it  shall  not  exceed  15  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
other  case  it  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  duty. 

Mr.  Borden. —  Will  the  honorable  gentleman  state  what  the 
law  is  now? 

Mr.  Fielding. —  There  is  a  provision  in  the  existing  law  that 
where  there  is  an  under-valuation  you  can  levy  your  duty  upon 
the  true  valuation.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  an  article  of 
which  the  true  value  is  $100  is  entered  at  $80,  you  can  impose 
the  duty  on  the  whole  f  100.  You  get,  therefore,  an  extra  duty 
in  that  case,  if  you  care  to  look  at  it  in  that  way,  to  the  extent 
of  the  rate  of  duty  on  the  difference  of  value.  In  what  we  pro- 
pose you  get  the  whole  difference  itself,  that  is  to  say,  if  that 
article  is  invoiced  at  $80  and  sold  at  $80,  and  its  fair  market 
value  is  $100  under  existing  conditions,  you  get  your  20  per  cent. 
If  the  article  is  sold  at  $80,  and  its  fair  market  value  is  $100, 
under  the  law  as  it  stands  to-day,  if  you  get  your  duty  of  30  per 
cent.,  it  would  be  on  that  extra  $20.  Under  what  we  now  pro- 
pose, you  not  only  get  your  extra  $20,  but  you  get  the  full  duty, 
which  means  the  $20  itself,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  it 
should  not  be  greater  than  one-half  of  the  duty.  Thus,  if  tlie 
duty  is  30  per  cent.,  the   extra  duty,  or  the  special  duty,  as  I 
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describe  it,  cannot  exceed  15  per  cent.,  and  the  wliole  duty  could 
not  exceed  25  per  cent.  The  principle  is  that  we  will  impose  as 
a  special  duty  the  ditt'erence  between  the  true  value  and  the 
unfair  value.  But  we  put  a  limitation  on  tliat,  as  limitations  are 
put  upon  all  forms  of  taxation. 

Our  information  is  that  the  average  of  dumping  in  Canada  repre- 
sents about  15  per  cent.  There  are  some  cases  in  which  the 
dumping  may  be  more,  and  in  some  in  which  it  may  be  less,  but 
from  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  we  think  that  the 
dumping  averages  a  cut  price,  an  unfair  price,  an  illegitimate 
price  to  the  extent  of  about  15  per  cent.  With  the  limitation 
that  we  are  putting  on,  it  is  a  special  duty  corresponding  with 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  average  amount  of  dumping.  I  may 
say  there  is  also  a  special  clause  with  regard  to  a  possible  eva- 
sion of  this  provision  by  the  consignee  of  the  goods,  through 
what  is  called  a  system  of  consigning  goods,  that  is  to  say,  that 
the  manufacturer  would  not  actually  sell  his  goods  for  duty,  but 
he  would  consign  them,  perliaps,  to  himself  or  to  an  agent  in 
Canada.  He  would  comi)ly  for  a  moment  with  the  conditions  of 
the  customs  law,  and  then  later  on  the  dumping  })rocess  might 
be  completed.  It  is  thouglit  well  to  guard  against  such  a  contin- 
gency from  the  beginning;  so  while  we  ])ropose  in  tlie  first 
clause  that  the  customs  officers  shall  have  the  power  of  levying 
this  extra  duty  to  which  I  refer,  we  have  a  special  clause  to 
provide  that  if  there  be  any  attempt  to  evade  these  duties  by  the 
method  of  consigning  the  goods,  there  may  be  an  inquiry,  and 
the  Minister  of  Customs  may  be  authorized  to  deal  with  these  as 
the  circumstances  may  require. 


SECRETARY   ALLEN'S   REPORT   TO   THE   SILK   ASSO- 
CIATION. 

In  his  recent  annual  report  to  the  Silk  Association  of  America, 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Franklin  Allen,  of  New  York,  sets  forth,  as 
usual,  many  points  of  interest  to  those  out  of,  as  well  as  in,  the 
industry. 

The  business  of  the  American  silk  trade  in  1903  was  disap- 
pointing and  not  profitable.  It  was  a  poor  year  for  the  industry 
in  all  countries,  and  the  United  States  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Higher  prices  for  raw  materials  prevailed,  as  in  otlier 
branches,  and  results  were  not  satisfactory.  Respecting  their 
troubles  he  writes  : 

Higher  prices  for  raw  materials,  allied  with  the  general  spirit 
of  unrest  and  apprehension  in  all  mercantile  and  trade  circles  in 
the  United   States,  combined  materially  to  check    the  ordinary 
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demand  for  well-finished  silk  fabrics.  In  February,  1903,  New 
York  prices  of  Italian  raw  silks  were  8  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
the  previous  July ;  China  steam  filatures  were  likewise  8  per 
cent,  higher,  and  Canton  filatures  5  per  cent,  higlier,  while  Japan 
raws  were  10  to  12  per  cent,  higher  than  in  July,  1902.  TJien 
the  damage  to  the  Italian  crop  of  cocoons  by  excessive  frosts  and 
wet  weather  in  the  early  spring  of  190.3  caused  the  raw  silk  mar- 
ket to  take  anotlier  upward  turn,  still  further  advancing  the 
foreign  price  of  Italian  raws  another  8  per  cent,  by  June,  1903. 
The  reduction  in  the  raw  silk  crop  of  Italy  for  the  current  season 
was  variously  estimated  by  our  best  foreign  correspondents  at 
from  20  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  usual  output. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  steady  and'  important  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  Italian  silks  in  this  market,  the  percentage 
of  increase  being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  silks. 
Italy  supplies  about  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  American  consumption  in 
ordinary  years,  and  the  United  States  and  France  together  now 
purchase  from  Italy  rather  more  than  half  of  Italy's  annual  pro- 
duction, each  country  taking  about  one-quarter  of  the  Italian 
cro]).  The  effect  of  this  season's  short  supply  of  Italian  cocoons 
on  France  and  the  United  States,  the  two  greatest  silk  manufac- 
turing countries,  was  therefore  immediate.  By  June,  1903,  the 
general  advance  of  prices  of  raw  silk  in  the  New  York  market 
was  10  per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the  same  month 
of  the  previous  season. 

The  consuming  markets  of  the  United  States  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  respond  favorably  to  such  advances.  The  New  York 
selling  prices  for  finished  goods — staple  articles  as  taffetas,  peau 
de  sole,  satins,  etc.,  which  have  held  the  lead  in  this  market  for 
a  number  of  years  —  were  established  when  raw  silk  was  sold  at 
prices  like  41  to  42  francs  for  Italian  silks,  and  say  $3.25  for 
Japans  in  ruling  grades.  In  1903  Italians  sold  as  liigh  as  54  to 
55  francs,  and  Japanese  filatures  No.  1  at  $4.35  to  $4.40.  Owing 
to  the  great  increase  in  loom  equipment  in  American  silk  mills 
in  the  i)ast  few  years,  manufacturers  have  not  enjoyed  a  seller's 
market ;  they  have  had  to  contend  with  a  buyer's  market.  Not- 
withstanding the  marked  advance  in  raw  silk  which  has  been 
described,  silk  buyers  continued  to  resist  parity  prices  for  goods. 
This  situation  brought  conservative  silk  manufacturers  to  a  pause 
in  the  early  summer  of  1903.  There  were  only  two  safe  courses 
to  take :  either  abstention  from  buying  by  American  manufactur- 
ers and  the  stoppage  of  production,  or  purchases  of  raw  silk 
limited  to  the  absolutely  necessary  point.  Prudent  manufac- 
turers did  both,  according  to  their  circumstances  and  the  oppor- 
tunities of  their  trade.  Silk  looms  were  stopped  in  Paterson  and 
elsewhere,  some  mills  shutting  down  35  per  cent,  of  their  normal 
production. 

The  trade  effect  of  this  cautious  policy  Avas  to  reduce  the 
import  of  foreign  raw  silk  2,000,000  pounds  between  July  1  and 
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December  31,  which  is  33  pei"  cent,  less  than  for  the  same  period 
in  1902  for  tlie  American  market. 

In  the  European  market,  on  the  other  hand,  the  available 
stocks  of  European  raw  and  thrown  silks  was  980,0;)2  kilograms 
on  December  31,  1903,  compared  witli  553,993  kilograms  on 
December  31,  1902,  or  77  i)er  cent,  increase  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago.  The  foreign  holder  of  cocoons  had  held  on  too  long. 
The  consuming  market  would  not  rise  to  his  price  level,  and  he 
has  been  selling  raw  silk  at  a  loss. 

Foreign  silk  manufacturers  concede  that  America  is  the  all- 
powerful  regulator  of  prices.  Uncle  Sam  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  maker  of  sunshine  and  rain  in  the  silk  trade.  By  curtailing 
production  a  scarcity  of  goods  was  noticeable  by  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  1904  opened  with  an  improved  feeling  in  all  branches 
of  the  trade. 

.  One  phase  of  the  manufacturer's  problem  is  emphasized : 
"  When  the  production  of  a  silk  mill  is  reduced  by  one-third  or 
one-half,  the  cost  price  of  production  per  yard  or  per  piece  neces- 
sarily advances  materially.  General  organization  expenses  of  a 
mill  cannot  be  diminished  pro[)ortionately  to  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  looms  operated,  and  selling  price  of  products  should,  if 
possible,  be  advanced  accordingly." 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  year  and  the  diminished 
activity  in  the  trade,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in  new 
equipment,  though  somewhat  smaller  than  the  previous  year. 
The  new  equipment  was  as  follows  :  3,491  power  looms,  36-inch 
and  over  reed  space  ;  227  power  looms  under  36-inch  reed  space  ; 
29  velvet  looms ;  217  power  looms  for  narrow  fabrics  ;  203  double- 
deck  power  looms  ;  30  German  power  looms  ;  65,811  throwing 
spindles,  tram,  and  organzine  ;  35,323  winding  spindles,  hard  and 
soft  silk;  32,771  accessory  spindles,  doubling,  reeling,  and 
quilling. 

Mr.  Allen  justifies  the  increase  of  throwing-spindles  to  even  up 
throwing-plants  to  the  requirements  of  the  looms  in  busy 
seasons,  but  he  does  not  deem  the  increase  in  broad  looms 
necessary  or  desirable. 

New  silk  establishments  were  set  a-going  in  1903  as  follows  : 

Connecticut  1 ;  Massachusetts  1  ;  New  Jersey  23,  of  which  21 
were  in  Paterson ;  New  York  6 ;  Pennsylvania  16 ;  Rhode 
Island  3,  —  a  total  of  50.  Of  these  ten  were  installed  in  localities 
where  silk  mills  had  not  previously  been  established.     Many  of 
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the  new  plants  were  small,  but  they  called  for  an  aggregate 
equipment  of  2,614  broad  looms,  217  narrow  fabric  looms,  and 
95,460  throwing  spindles. 

Regarding  overproduction  he  makes  these  interesting  observa- 
tions : 

"  The  assertion  sometimes  made  tliat  there  is  a  surplus  silk  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  sounds  strange  when  we  realize  that 
the  domestic  manufacturers  do  not  supply  more  than  70  per  cent, 
of  the  consumption  of  silk  piece  goods,  50  per  cent,  of  velvets, 
85  per  ceut.  of  ribbons. 

Is  not  so-called  overproduction  rather  a  case  of  surplus  produc- 
tion when  the  domestic  manufacturer,  in  his  zeal  for  a  large  output, 
overproduces  more  of  a  certain  quality  or  style  tlian  the  con- 
suming market  will  absorb  ?  This  surplus  may  be  temporary  or 
it  may  be  permanent,  dependent  upon  the  greed  or  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  manufacturer.  Should  not  these  considerations 
be  heeded,  if  we  would  maintain  the  physical  well-being  of  our. 
industry,  and  promote  the  material  prosperity  of  ourselves  as 
integral  parts  of  an  intelligent  industrial  system?  The  mistake 
of  overproduction  not  only  reacts  disastrously  upon  the  indi- 
vidual, but  unfavorably  upon  the  industry  as  a  whole ;  and  wise 
leaders  in  the  trade  need  at  such  times  to  act  together  as  a  steady- 
ing power  in  the  common  interest.  Notwithstanding  our  vaunted 
excellence  of  mechanical  facilities  in  weaving  and  throAving  plants, 
notwithstanding  the  great  skill  of  our  skein-dyers,  piece-dyers, 
finishers,  and  printers,  is  it  not  sadly  true  that  our  surplus  pro- 
duction arises  from  the  well-known  fact  that  too  many  mills  are 
making  or  attempting  to  make  exactly  the  same  fabric  ?  Is  there, 
on  the  whole,  sufficient  individuality  in  production  ?  Is  our  pro- 
duction sufficiently  diversified,  both  in  piece  goods  and  ribbons  ? 
Whatever  else  is  fashionable,  it  is  the  fashion  in  our  trade  to 
blame  the  silk  buyer  for  the  current  low  prices  of  goods.  Are 
not  the  manufacturers  themselves  to  blame  in  many  instances  for 
this  state  of  things  ?  And  would  it  not  be  more  in  keeping  with 
the  real  facts  to  resolve  to  remedy  the  faults  and  shortcomings 
that  are  our  own,  rather  than  pass  them  along  to  our  salesmen 
and  buyers  ? 

During  the  calendar  year  1903  5,145,300  pounds  of  foreign  silk 
fabrics,  valued  at  $30,462,966,  were  imported  and  entered  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States. 

During  the  summer  of  1903,  it  was  found  that  cotton-back 
satins  from  Lyons  and  hat  bands  from  Germany  were  being 
imported  and  sold  in  some  quarters  for  less  than  it  cost  to  import 
the  goods  and  pay  the  duties.  To  prevent  undervaluations  and 
put  all  importers  on  the  same  basis,  an  investigation  was  made, 
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and  advances  in  values  were  made  on  the  items  mentioned.  It  is 
thought  that  it  will  be  no  hardship  on  the  foreign  manufacturer 
or  importer  to  require  him  to  state  on  his  invoice  the  number  of 
yards,  the  weight  per  square  yard,  and  the  percentage  of  silk  in 
weight.  Owing  to  changing  conditions  in  the  industrial  world, 
which  have  introduced  greater  variety  of  goods  in  silk  manu- 
facture, and  have  greatly  changed  the  percentage  of  component 
materials  of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool  mixtui-es,  such  requirements 
are  deemed  necessary  to  preserve  the  specific  system  of  levying 
duties  and  prevent  frequent  evasion  of  these  duties. 


THE  USES  OF  SHODDY. 

America  is  the  greatest  consumer  of  shoddy  in  the  world,  and 
in  spite  of  our  vaunted  prosperity  and  high  wages,  the  working- 
men  of  America  are  wearing  the  world's  old  clothes.  This  is 
not  a  case,  however,  of  a  cheap  coat  making  a  cheap  man,  for 
compared  with  the  clothing  worn  by  the  European  workman, 
shoddy  cloth  does  not  make  a  cheap  coat.  Cheap  it  is,  of  course, 
compared  with  a  coat  made  from  cloth  that  is  all  of  new  wool, 
but  these  cloths  are  becoming  increasingly  scarce  as  the  prices  of 
wool  advance  and  the  processes  of  making  shoddy  improve. 

Shoddy  is  made  from  woolen  rags  or  old  woolen  cloth  of  any 
kind.  It  is  ground  ;;p  in  a  machine,  and  the  resulting  fibrous 
mass  is  spun  into  yarn  again,  sometimes  around  a  cotton  thread, 
or  sometimes  mixed  with  new  wool.  The  dealer  who  sells  cloth- 
ing made  of  the  cloth  woven  from  tliis  yarn  can  truthfully  say 
that  his  goods  are  made  of  wool.  They  will  look  almost  as  well 
at  first  as  goods  which  contain  nothing  but  new  wool,  but  their 
wearing  qualities  are  inferior.  The  recent  vogue  of  soft-finished 
goods  gave  an  impetus  to  the  use  of  shoddy  by  the  cloth  manu- 
facturers, as  it  can  best  be  used  in  such  goods.  Worsteds  and 
other  hard-finished  cloths  do  not  lend  themselves  readily  to  the 
use  of  shoddy. 

Some  time  ago  a  representative  of  one  of  the  biggest  woolen 
manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country  was  asked  liow  it  was 
that  in  the  face  of  an  advancing  wool  market  prices  had  several 
times  been  reduced  on  all  the  concern's  most  popular  lines  of 
cloths.  He  admitted,  without  any  hesitation,  that  the  cloth  con- 
sisted of  less  wool  and  more  shoddy  each  season. 

"  The  public  never  knows  the  difference,"  he  said.  '■'  Tiie  cloth 
looks  as  well  to  begin  with,  and  if  it  does  not  wear  as  well  the 
])urchaser  never  finds  it  out,  for  we  don't  wear  out  our  clothes  in 
this  country  as  they  do  in  Europe.  Here  even  a  poor  man  tires 
of  a  suit  long  before  it  is  really  worn  out  and  throws  it  aside. 
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In  this  country  the  workingman  demands  woolen  clothes.  In 
Europe  his  clothing  on  working  days  is  frankly  cotton.  For 
Sundays  and  holidays  he  may  have  a  wool  suit,  but  that  has  to 
last  a  lifetime.  Our  people  demand  a  cheap  suit  of  wool,  or 
something  that  looks  like  wool,  and  that  is  the  reason  that  we 
must  use  shoddy  in  constantly  increasing  quantities.  That  is 
also  the  reason  that  shoddy  is  almost  unheard  of  in  Europe." 

There  have  been  recently  a  series  of  very  heavy  advances  in  the 
prices  of  several  grades  of  European  and  Oriental  wool,  which 
liave  put  them  beyond  the  reach  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
cheaper  grades  of  cloth.  These  advances  have  been  aggravated 
by  the  pecnliar  system  by  which  the  tariff  on  wool  is  assessed. 
Wool  worth  more  than  twelve  cents  a  pound  in  the  country  of 
origin  is  assessed  at  seven  cents  a  pound  duty,  while  wool  worth 
less  than  twelve  cents  a  pound  pays  only  four  cents  a  pound  duty. 
The  recent  advances  have  sent  several  large  classes  of  wool, 
which  were  just  below  the  twelve-cent  mark,  over  the  line,  and 
the  importers  are  thus  compelled  to  pay  three  cents  more  in  duty. 

That  this  condition  has  given  rise  to  an  increase  in  the  use  of 
shoddy  is  undeniable,  but  no  figures  are  available.  The  importa- 
tion of  woolen  rags,  which  all  go  into  shoddy  stock,  is  only  a 
small  part  of  the  supply.  The  rags  are  collected  in  this  country 
as  well,  and  probably  at  least  as  large  a  quantity  as  is  imported 
is  collected  here.  Large  quantities  of  cotton  rags,  in  which  a 
proportion  of  woolen  rags  too  small  to  affect  the  dutiable  value  is 
mixed,  are  also  imported,  and  undoubtedly  sorted  here.  The 
imported  rags  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Probably  the 
largest  quantities  come  from  England  and  France,  but  these  in 
turn  have  been  collected  there  from  many  countries.  From  Mar- 
seilles come  rags  which  have  been  collected  all  over  the  Levant 
and  the  Orient.  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  collection  of  these 
rags  that  none  come  from  a  district  infected  with  disease,  and 
they  are  all  thoroughly  fumigated  and  disinfected  before  ship- 
ment. 

No  fi.gures  are  available  on  the  importation  of  shoddy  stock 
for  the  current  year,  but  the  importations  for  1901,  1902,  and 
1903  of  rags,  mungo,  flocks,  and  noils  were  as  follows  : 

Pounds. 

1901 449,139 

1902 286,900 

1903 330,956.70 

The  duty  on  these  goods  ranges  from  ten  cents  a  pound  on 
rags  to  thirty  cents  a  pound  on  new  wool  waste. 

Until  recently  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  complaint  among 
the  shoddy  manufacturers  of  poor  trade,  on  account  of  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  public  taste  toward  the  use  of  cloths  that  did  not 


Value. 

Duty. 

$150,047 

$90,225.45 

79,409 

52,744.28 

97,447 

60,959.47 
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admit  of  the  use  of  much  shoddy,  but  since  the  recent  advance  in 
wool  prices  it  is  admitted  that  the  demand  lias  much  improved. 


The  above  article  appeared  in  July  in  the  "  Xew  York  Times," 
and  has  been  copied  into  j^apers  of  standing  in  different  i)arts  of 
the  country.  To  one  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the 
woolen  industry,  the  several  statements  in  the  article  are  so  pal- 
pably contradictory  as  to  discredit  it  in  its  entirety.  False  in  a 
material  statement,  false  in  all,  is  a  maxim  which  could  well  be 
applied  here.  It  is  only  because  such  supposed  reliable  informa- 
tion concerning  any  material  entering  into  manufacture  is  thus 
disseminated  far  and  wide,  and  creates  a  false  public  opinion, 
that  we  notice  it  in  the  Bulletin.  An  examination  of  but  a 
few  paragraphs  of  the  article  will  suffice  to  show  its  utter  unre- 
liability. 

The  writer  announces  that  "America  is  the  greatest  consumer  of 
shoddy  in  the  world,"  and  quotes  "a  representative  of  one  of  the 
biggest  woolen  manufacturing  concerns  in  the  country"  as  saying 
"that  shoddy  is  almost  unheard  of  in  Europe." 

He  further  observes  that  "  the  importation  of  woolen  rags, 
which  all  go  into  shoddy  stock,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  supply. 
The  rags  are  collected  in  this  country  as  well,  and  probably  at 
least  as  large  a  quantity  as  is  imported  is  collected  here.  The 
imported  rags  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Probably  the 
largest  quar  titles  come  from  England  and  France,  but  these  in 
turn  have  been  collected  there  from  many  countries.  From 
]\[arseilles  come  rags  which  have  been  collected  all  over  the 
Levant  and  the  Orient." 

That  America  is  a  great  consumer  of  raw  materials  in  all  lines 
of  manufacturing  is  undoubtedly  true ;  but  that  we  have  wrested 
the  palm,  not  only  from  England,  but  the  world,  in  the  use  of 
shoddy,  as  we  have  in  coal  and  iron,  will  be  news,  indeed,  to  the 
cousins  across  the  water.  Has  the  writer  forgotten  (or  has  he 
never  heard  of)  the  towns  of  Battley  and  Dewsbury  in  England, 
whose  use  of  shoddy  in  quantity  is  not  approached,  much  less 
surpassed  by  any  city  or  district  or  country  in  the  world  ?  Into 
the  West  Riding,  a  recent  number  of  the  "  Yorkshire  Observer," 
of  Bradford,  England,  states,  "  rags  pour  from  the  world  over  in 
thousands  of  tons."  And  this  statement  is  substantiated  by 
the  figures  in  the   July  number  of   the  Manchester    (England) 
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"  Textile  Recorder,"  which  give  the  imports  into  England  dur- 
ing the  month  of  June,  1902,  1903,  1904,  of  woolen  rags  alone 
as  5,924,800  pounds,  6,142,926  pounds,  and  8,667,913  pounds, 
respectively,  or  twenty-six  times  the  amount  of  rags,  mungo, 
flocks,  and  noils  imported  by  the  United  States  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1903 ;  and  yet  the  statement  is  made  that 
"  America  is  the  greatest  consumer  of  shoddy  in  the  world,"  and 
that  "  shoddy  is  almost  unheard  of  in  Europe." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  quantity  of  materials  imported 
from  France  into  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1903, 
which  are  classed  under  the  head  of  "  rags,  noils,  raungo,  flocks, 
shoddy,  etc.,"  was  only  77,355  pounds,  with  a  valuation  of  Jfi  17,130. 
This  was  an  average  value  of  over  twenty-two  cents  a  pound, 
Avhich  would  have  been  a  high  price  for  a  manfacturer  to  pay  for 
old  cast-off  woolen  rags,  gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  world. 

To  force  home  his  statements  concerning  the  use  of  foreign 
rags,  tl^e  writer  gives  the  imports  into  the  United  States,  in  1903, 
of  rags,  mungo,  flocks,  and  noils  —  not  rags  alone  —  as  330,956 
pounds,  valued  at  $97,447,  and  paying  a  duty  of  $60,959.47. 
Grant  that  all  these  importations  were  rags,  and  add  at  least 
"as  large  a  quantity  as  is  imported  for  the  collections  here," 
and  we  have,  according  to  this  authority,  the  vast  (!)  total  of 
661,912  pounds  for  consumption.  Accepting  as  correct  his  own 
calculation,  we  have  a  total  so  small  as  to  be  insufficient  —  if  it 
were  wool  not  previously  used  — to  keep  the  machinery  of  one  of 
the  larger  woolen  or  worsted  mills  moving  more  than  half  a 
week.  Evidently  the  rags  of  the  world  do  not  come  to  this  coun- 
try, and  it  cannot  be  true,  therefore,  that  "  the  workingmen  of 
America  are  wearing  the  world's  old  clothes."  The  shoddy 
made  in  this  country  is  from  materials  collected  here,  and  by  no 
means  all  of  it  is  derived  from  old  rags,  much  coming  from 
tailors'  clippings  and  ends  —  which  never  have  been  worn  —  and 
wastes  created  by  the  various  processes  of  manufacture. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  woolen  cloth  is  ground  up  in  a  machine 
into  a  fibrous  mass.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true  that  the  writer  of  this 
article  never  saw  the  inside  of  a  shoddy  mill,  and  perhaps  never 
saw  or  examined  the  various  qualities  and  grades  of  a  mill's 
product.  It  may  be  news  to  him  to  know  that  the  difference  in 
quality  is  as  great  as  the  difference  in  price,  and  that  the  prices 
range  from  seven  to  twenty-five  cents  a  pound.  It  may  also  be 
news  to  him  to  learn  that  many  grades  of  shoddy  are  distinctly 
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better  for  manufacturing  purposes  than  certain  grades  of  wool 
direct  from  the  sheep.  So  long  was  the  staple,  so  fine  the 
quality,  and  so  soft  the  feel  of  certain  regular  samples  of 
shoddy  —  all  the  product  of  rags  —  shown  recently  to  wool 
growers  that  they  were  astonished,  and  honestly  confessed  them 
to  be  actually  superior  to  some  wools  offered  for  sale  on  the  farm 
and  the  ranch. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  at  this  time  to  defend  the  use  of  shoddy, 
which,  when  used  in  combination  with  new  wool,  in  fair  percent- 
ages," produces  a  cloth  good,  warm,  and  serviceable,  and  moder- 
ate in  price.  Were  all  these  rags,  now  fortunately  returned  to 
raw  material,  destroyed,  one  of  two  things  would  likely  happen, — 
a  much  larger  demand  for  unused  wool  would  arise,  thereby 
increasing  the  price  of  cloth  and  clothes,  or  manufacturers  would 
have  to  seek  other  and  less  suitable  matei-ials  with  which  to 
mix  their  new  wool  for  the  cheaper  fabrics.  In  either  case 
the  result  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the  wool-grower  or  to  the 
consumer.  The  fact  is,  under  present  methods  the  manufacturer 
produces  what  the  public  demands,  and  the  price  shoukl  be  notice 
of  the  quality  of  the  ottering. 


A  SHORT   REVIEW   OF   THE  WEST    OF   ENGLAND 
WOOLEN  TRADE  FOR  THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  1904. 

The  annexed  account  of  the  woolen  trade  of  the  West  of 
England  for  the  first  half  of  the  current  year  is  taken  from  a 
recent  number  of  the  "  Textile  Recorder."  Owing  somewhat  to 
favorable  weather,  a  great  improvement  over  the  dreary,  rainy 
season  of  the  previous  year,  which  had  such  a  depressing  effect 
on  all  distributers,  there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement  in 
the  trade,  and  a  more  hopeful  feeling  for  the  next  six  months 
has  arisen.  Although  prices  of  wool  have  been  sustained,  and  even 
advanced,  the  manufacturers  have  not  been  able,  as  yet,  to  secure 
remunerative  figures  for  their  product,  a  condition  which  may 
be  changed  with  increased  orders.      "  The  Recorder  "  says  : 

The  first  half  of  the  year  has  now  passed,  and  in  looking 
back  upon  the  result,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  West  of  England 
trade,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  there  has  been  a  slight  improve- 
ment on  the  last  half  of  1903,  and  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  premier  half  of  that  year.  Not  only  has  this  improvement 
been   established,  but,   as  the  second   half  of   the   year   dawns, 
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manufacturers,  generally,  are  manifesting  much  more  oi)timistic 
views  than  they  have  for  some  considerable  time,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  things  are  turning  towards  West  of  England  pro- 
ductions very  rapidly,  although  none  too  quickly  for  the  patience 
and  pockets  of  those  engaged  in  the  production  of  fabrics  made 
from  fine  wools. 

The  year  opened  none  too  well,  and  the  pessimists  were  loud 
in  their  prophecies  that  1904  was  going  to  be  worse  than  its  pre- 
decessor, which  was  a  very  bad  one.  However,  sharing  the  same 
fate  as  some  of  the  weather  prophets,  they  have  fortunately, 
both  for  themselves  and  others,  been  disappointed,  or  rather  in- 
correct in  their  forecast,  for  there  has  been  a  steady  development 
of  trade  each  month,  and  though  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
matters  have  yet  reached  that  state  when  manufacturers  can 
afford  to  feel  that  they  are  well  out  of  the  wood,  if  the  improve- 
ment goes  on  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  as  it  bids  fair  to 
do,  1904  ought  to  be  a  better  one  than  has  been  experienced  of 
late. 

The  chief  cause  for  complaint  during  the  past  half  year  has 
been  the  profitless  nature  of  the  trade  effected,  principally  owing 
to  the  keen  competition  which  has  existed,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
continu.ed  increase  in  the  prices  of  fine  wools,  has  kept  the  prices 
of  the  finished  goods  as  low  as,  or  even  lower,  than  when  raw 
material  was  much  easier  in  price. 

This  anomaly,  however,  will  be  riglited  as  trade  increases,  for 
fat  order-books  tend  to  drive  up  prices,  just  as  thin  ones  liave  a 
tendency  to  lower  them,  whatever  the  state  of  the  wool  market. 
The  placing  of  the  new  spring  ranges  before  the  buyers  was  a 
good  opportunity  to  fix  remunerative  prices  to  all  new  and  fancy 
goods,  yet  in  all  cases  tliis  opportunity  was  not  seized  upon,  Avhich 
is  a  matter  for  regret ;  but,  after  the  disappointment  of  last  year, 
manufacturers,  no  doubt,  were  anxious  that  price  at  any  rate 
should  not  be  a  bar  to  the  sale  of  their  novelties. 

The  fine  weather,  which  has  existed  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer so  far,  has  undoubtedly  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
increase  in  business  which  has  been  effected,  and  in  London, 
especially,  the  houses  in  tlie  West  End  and  city  have  shown  very 
much  more  activity  than  they  did  during  the  drenching  months 
of  last  year. 

There  have  been  many  hundi-eds  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  Continent  and  America  to  London,  and  most  of  the  social 
events,  where  a  display  of  garments  always  means  trade  for  the 
tailors  and  dressmakers,  and  in  the  course  of  time  finds  work  for 
the  manufacturers'  looms,  have  been  attended  by  fine  weather. 

The  spring  season  in  Golden  square,  and  also  in  the  country, 
has  been  vei*y  encouraging,  and  m.anufacturers  are  universally 
satisfied  with  the  result  up  to  date,  some  firm«  claiming  to  have 
had  a  record  season  for  pattern  lengths  and  orders.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  spurt  has  been  the  feeling  that  has  sprung  up  for 
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West  of  England  covert  coatings,  in  both  plain  and  fancy  makes. 
Tills  feeling  exists  all  round,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  many 
buyers  who  were  shy  at  ordering  covert  coatings  last  winter  for 
the  coming  autumn  trade  have  ordered  right  away  from  the 
spring  ranges,  and  are  pushing  manufacturers  for  delivery. 

The  Canadian  trade  has  been  brisk,  and  there  has  been  some 
hurry  to  get  goods  shipped  early,  to  ensure  their  delivery  before 
the  imposition  of  the  threatened  increased  tariff. 

The  Australian  demand  has  also  improved,  and  orders  are 
coming  over  much  more  bulky  and  numerous  than  for  some  years. 

The  Continental  buyers  have  repeated  their  spring  goods  much 
more  freely  than  English  houses,  and  trade  with  this  branch 
of  the  tree  of  commerce  has  been  satisfactory,  as  the  Continental 
houses  have  been  more  willing  to  pay  advanced  jjrices,  and  to 
pay  for  the  goods  when  due,  than  have  the  British  buyers. 

The  Cape  trade  has  been  a  distinct  disappointment,  there  being 
practically  nothing  doing  there  during  the  past  half  year.  Com- 
petent judges,  however,  predict  an  inijirovement  in  the  near 
future,  and  West  of  England  manufacturers  hope  they  will  be 
correct  in  this  view,  though  some  declare  that  the  wish  is  father 
to  the  thought  in  the  matter. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  gets  less  and  less,  and  it  is  only 
something  which,  in  point  of  both  quality  and  style  (irrespective 
of  price),  has  been  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  that  has  got  a  chance 
with  buyers  from  the  States. 


THE  TEXTILE  SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENTS. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  were 
held  in  Southwick  Hall,  June  2,  fifteen  young  men  receiving 
regular  diplomas,  and  nine  others  certificates  of  partial  courses 
completed.  In  the  evening  classes  the  graduates  numbered  forty- 
seven. 

The  following  papers,  representative  of  most  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  school,  were  read  : 

"  A  Special  Problem  in  Cotton  Spinning,"  by  Dexter  Stevens  ; 
"Power  Measurements  on  Crompton  &  Knowles  Worsted  Loom 
by  Means  of  Electric  Dynamometer,"  by  A.  E.  Donald;  "Pro- 
duction of  Green  in  Textile  Coloring,"  by  A.  E.  Jury. 

Addresses  were  made  by  President  A.  G.  Cumnock  and  Mr.  J. 
J.  Connell,  who,  as  the  representative  of  the  New  England  Cotton 
Manufacturers,  presented  to  William  R.  Meadows,  of  Alabama, 
the  gold  medal  for  general  excellence  in  his  classes. 

The  names  of  those  receiving  diplomas  or  certificates  in  the 
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Wool  Manufacturing,  Designing,  and  Chemistry  and  Dyeing 
Departments,  with  the  subjects  of  their  theses,  are  as  follows : 

Wool  Manufacturing,  Diplomas.  —  Edward  M.  Abbott, 
Westford,  Mass.,  thesis  with  G.  G.  Horsfall,  "The  Relation  of 
Twist  to  Breaking  Strength  in  Single  Worsted  Yarns ;  "  Frede- 
rick A.  Baldwin,  Andover,  Mass.,  thesis  with  R.  P.  White,  "  A 
Study  of  Double  Mule  Spinning;"  F.  Austin  Clapp,  Maiden, 
Mass.,  "  The  Effect  of  Gilling  on  the  Percentage  of  Noil  in 
Worsted  Combing;"  James  F.  Dewey,  Montpelier,  Vt.,"The 
Effect  of  Moisture  on  the  Breaking  Strength  of  Worsted  Yarn  ;  " 
Alfred  E.  Donald,  Springfield,  Mass.,  thesis  with  Edmund  A. 
Lucey,  "  Power  Measurements  on  a  Crompton  &  Knowles 
Worsted  Loom  by  Means  of  an  Electric  Dynamometer  ;  "  Edmund 
A.  Lucey,  Natick,  Mass.,  thesis  with  Alfred  E.  Donald  ;  Royal  P. 
White,  Lowell,  Mass.,  thesis  with  Frederick  A.  Baldwin. 

Designing,  Diplomas.  —  B.  W.  Cutler,  Jr.,  West  Somerville, 
Mass.,  "  The  Construction  of  Double  Plain  Fabrics  and  Ligrain 
Weaves ; "  W.  A.  MacPherson,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  "  Tapestry 
Design  Construction. " 

Chemistry  and  Dyeing,  Diplomas.  —  R.  B.  Clogston,  Brad- 
ford, Mass.,  "  Mordanting  of  Wool ;  "  R.  F.  Culver,  Ayer,  Mass., 
"  Applicating  of  Basic  Colors  in  Textile  Printing;  "  A.  E.  Jury, 
"  Production  of  Green  in  Textile  Coloring ; "  F.  H.  Webb, 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  "  Resin  Soaps  and  Their  Use  in  Textile  Work." 

Certificates  for  Partial  Course.  —  G.  G.  Horsfall,  Mar- 
tinsburg,  W.  Va,,  thesis  with  E.  M.  Abbott;  E.  A.  Jones, 
Franklin  Falls,  KH.,  "The  Jacquard;"  Sidney  E.  Toovey, 
Orleans,  Mass.,  "  Cloth  Strength  Tests." 

Certificates  in  Woolen  Spinning,  Evening  Classes.  —  J. 
W.  Dempsey,  W.  Lord,  R.  G.  McBride,  J.  F.  Tarpey. 

Certificates  in  Worsted  Spinning,  Evening  Classes.  — J. 
W.  Smith,  J.  Hoyle,  A.  C.  Gaunt,  J.  H.  Balmforth,  J.  A. 
Higgins. 

Certificates  in  Designing,  Evening  Classes. —  E.  Delmage, 
E.  M.  Frank,  A.  Patrick,  W.  Sterling,  H.  S.  Redman,  H.  D.  Lord. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile 
School,  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  occurred  on  the  evening  of  June  2.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Mr.  Theodore  C.  Search,  the  president,  and  by  Martin 
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G.  Brumbaugh,  Ph.D.,  who  took  for  his  subject,  "  Current  Educa- 
tional Ideals." 

The  principal's  report  indicated  that  during  the  year  the 
following  changes  took  place  in  the  school :  Mr.  J.  Harry  Shinn 
was  in  charge  of  the  Avork  of  cotton  carding  and  spinning,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  William  E.  Winchester,  resigned,  and  Mr.  Robert  J. 
Carson  was  in  charge  of  the  designing  department,  evening  class, 
succeeding  Mr.  Edward  J.  Roberts.  A  good  deal  of  new 
machinery  was  added  to  the  equipment,  and  the  third  story  of 
the  building  occupied  by  the  Textile  Scliool  was  remodelled  and 
lighted  by  skylights,  thereby  greatly  increasing  the  efHciency  of 
the  department  of  Jacquard  design  and  weaving. 

The  list  of  gi'aduates  and  prize-winners  follows  : 

Diplomas,  Regular  Textile  Course.  —  Jay  Titus  Aungst, 
James  Townsend  Hickman,  Jr.,  Abraham  Albert  Levy,  Robert 
Carl  Liehr,  Herbert  Malcolm  Remington,  Louis  Edward  Ruehl- 
man,  Frederick  Julius  Siebrecht,  Clayton  Palmer  Stearns,  Daniel 
Joseph  Wade,  George  W.  Wittenberg. 

Chemistry  and  Dyeinu  Course.  —  Leicester  Da  Costa  Ward. 

Prizes.  —  Associate  Committee  of  Women's  Prize  :  .110.  For 
best  executed  Avork  in  Jacquard  design,  3d  year,  George  W. 
W^ittenberg.     Honorable  mention,  Abraham  Albert  Levy. 

The  Miss  Clyde  Prize:  ^10.  For  best  executed  work  in 
Jacquard  design,  2d  year,  Benjamin  Nelson  Chanalis.  Honorable 
mention,  Schuyler  J.  Taylor  and  J.  Everett  Emerson. 

Mrs.  Frank  K.  Hippie  Prize  :  $10,  For  special  work,  Charles 
Allen  Oehm.     Honorable  mention,  William  J.  Lockett. 

The  Elizabeth  C.  Roberts'  Prize:  i^lO.  For  best  work  in  color 
harmony  and  design,  1st  year,  Louis  Hart  Talcott.  Honorable 
mention,  Robert  L.  Dawson,  Robert  E.  Brooke,  and  Casimir 
Mekszras. 

The  Textile  World  Record  Gold  Medal :  Chemistry  and  Dyeing 
Course,  James  Juliu.s  Wittenberg.  For  thesis,  "  Diazotisation 
and  Development  of  Wool,"  honorable  mention  to  John  Joseph 
Keenan. 

New  England  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  Medal :  For 
general  excellence,  Regular  Course,  .Sd  year,  Abraham  Albert 
Levy.  Honorable  mention,  Louis  Edward  Ruehlman,  J.  Town- 
send  Hickman,  Jr. 

Dyers'  Trade  Journal    Prize.  —  Chemical    Balance  :    For   best 
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seminar  work  in  chemistry,  James  Julius  Wittenberg.  Honor- 
able mention,  Horace   Smith. 

Prize  Scholarships  for  School  Year  1904-1905 :  Louis  Hart 
Talcott,  Evan  G.  Mclver;  Edward  Kaufman,  Ernest  B.  Gary 
(evening  class). 

In  the  course  of  its  comments  upon  the  recent  exhibition  of 
the  work  of  the  students  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School,  the 
"  Ledger,"  of  that  city  says : 

This  display,  which  occupies  the  ground  floor  of  both  the 
north  and  soutli  wings  of  the  school  building,  as  well  as  the  four 
walls  of  the  assembly-room  in  the  center  and  the  entrance  hall, 
consists  exclusively  of  articles  that  have  been  not  only  executed, 
but  also  conceived  within  these  walls.  Not  a  piece  of  fabric  is 
woven  in  the  textile  school  but  its  design  has  been  drawn  by  the 
man  who  wove  it ;  and,  more  than  this,  he  has  not  only  designed 
it,  but  has  spun  his  thread,  dyed  it  in  the  colors  which  he  himself 
has  prepared,  set  it  on  his  loom,  and  so  produced  the  child  of  his 
own  brain,  a  living  reality.  Nowhere  in  the  world,  not  even 
excepting  the  city  of  Lyons,  are  such  silks  shown  as  are  included 
in  this  textile  exhibition,  because  at  this  school  alone  does  the 
weaver  produce  the  stuffs  that  he  himself  designed ;  and  so  prac- 
tical has  the  result  of  this  training  been  found,  that  the  students 
of  this  school  have  found  it  possible  to  produce  fabrics  in  designs 
of  detinite  artistic  value  and  that  have  hitherto  been  deemed 
utterly  impracticable,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country. 

We  speak  first  of  the  display  of  textiles,  because  it  is  this 
work  of  the  Philadelphia  Textile  School  that  is  most  far-reaching 
in  its  results,  and  it  is  this  application  of  real  art  work  to  the 
manufacture  of  stuffs  that  is  the  real  raison.  tVetre  of  the  school. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  painting,  drawing,  and  design  work 
is  of  such  great  importance,  and  forms  the  groundwork  and  true 
basis  of  which  the  work  in  the  textile  school  is  the  ultimate 
result,  it  is  obvious  to  the  general  observer  that  the  final  purpose 
of  it  all  is  simply  to  encourage  the  artistic  sense  and  individual 
pride  of  creation  in  the  mind  of  the  artisan.  When  this  is 
realized,  a  close  inspection  of  what  at  first  glance  is  simply  room 
after  room  full  of  silks,  cloths,  prints,  calicoes,  carpets,  shirtings, 
flannels  and  the  like  may  be  undertaken  with  a  new  point  of 
view,  and  some  appreciation  felt  of  the  effective  designs  of  the 
fabrics  shown,  the  beautiful  blending  of  colors,  and  the  fineness 
of  the  weave,  and  some  idea  of  the  work  bein^  done  by  this 
notable  institution  may  be  obtained.  The  textile  exhibits  are 
shown  in  the  south  wing  of  the  building,  where  stuffs  in  every 
stage  of  their  manufacture  may  be  seen,  from  the  free-hand 
drawing  of  the  design,  which  is  the  first  step,  through  the  com- 
pleted design  ready  for  the  cutting,  which  is  the  specific  feature 
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of  the  Jacquard  machines,  on  which  most  of  the  finer  fabrics  are 
produced,  the  spinning  of  the  thread,  the  dyeing,  and  the  lacing 
of  the  machines,  to  the  completed  work. 


The  exercises  of  the  New  Bedford  Textile  School  were  held 
June  3.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  William  E.  Hatch, 
president  of  the  corporation,  and  Col.  Albert  Clarke,  secretary  of 
the  Home  Market  Club. 

To  Fred  Taylor,  of  New  Bedford,  was  awarded  tlie  New  Eng- 
land Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  medal  for  highest  rank 
during  his  course.  The  list  of  graduates,  with  their  place  of 
residence,  unless  of  New  Bedford,  is  as  follows  : 

General  Cotton  MAisruFACTUKiNu  Course,  Diploma. — 
Beirne  Gordon,  Jr.,  Savannah,  Ga.;  Henry  Goulet,  Amos  E. 
Hammond,  Fred  Taylor. 

Yarn  Mill  Superintendent's  Coursk,  Diploma. —  Ricardo 
J.  Rivero,  Monterey,  Mexico;  William  Arnold  Spencer,  Provi- 
dence, R.I.;  Charles  Knox  Taylor,  Port  Gibson,  Miss.;  Cliiford 
Barker  Terry,  Andrew  C.  Ybarra,  Pueblo,  Mexico;  Frederick 
James  Young,  Bemis,  Tenn. 

Weave  Mill  Superintendent's  Course,  Diploma.  —  George 
Paton  Keane. 

Deskjner's  Course,  Diploma. —  Edward  P.  Doherty. 

Special,  Certificatk. —  Burton  P>urns  LaFleur,  Manchester ; 
Chu  Kinhow,  Shanghai,  China. 

Picking,  Carding,  and  Combing,  Certificate.  —  Charles  F. 
Clark,  Edward  G.  Crossman,  Charles  A.  Hammond,  Nathan  G. 
Jenney,  William  A.  Thompson,  Earle  E.  Reed,  Joseph  Smith, 
Clinton  I.  Walker. 

Ring  Spinning,  Certificate. —  John  H.  Bouchard,  H.  Ches- 
ter Greenlaw,  Albert  T.  Wilde,  William  C.  Henry,  Samuel 
Jackson,  John  McGuire,  James  Petty,  John  T.  Wilkinson. 

Mule  Spinnin*!,  Certificate. —  Robert  E.  Briggs,  Clifton  N. 
Hatch,  James  C.  Ide,  Edward  Longworth,  Seraphin  Maurer, 
Thomas  F.  Quigley,  Frank  B.  Ricketson,  Ira  Stopford,  Jr.,  Daniel 
J.  Sullivan. 

Warp  Preparation,  Certificate. —  John  Fox,  William 
Riding,  Harry  Haworth,  Thomas  Taylor,  Seraphin  Maurer. 

Plain  Weaving  and  Fixin(J,  Certificate. —  Maurice  Chase, 
Richard  Craven,  Arthur  W.  Forbes,  Philip  C.  Holmes,  James 
Ireland,  Robert  Livesey,  Arthur  A.  Miller,  Joseph  W.  Nay  lor. 
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Ricardo  J.  Rivero,  William  A.  Spencer,  Charles  K.  Taylor,  Clif- 
ford B.  Terry,  David  H.  Tomlinson,  Thomas  H.  Tripp,  Andrew 
C.  Ybarra,  Frederick  J.  Young. 

Fancy  Weaving  and  Fixing,  Certificate. — William  Acomb, 
James  R.  Barber,  Frank  Carroll,  Walter  Dickinson,  Joseph 
Harrison,  John  Hayluirst,  Frank  X.  Houde,  Joseph  Lemieux, 
Joseph  Simpson,  Victor  0,  B.  S4ater,  Eli  Slinger,  Thomas  Smith, 
Edward  Tomlinson. 

Jacquabd  Weaving,  Certificate. —  Philisa  J.  Brault,  J. 
Adelard  LaChappelle. 

French  Class  in  Weaving,  Certificate. —  Joseph  Bittar, 
Napoleon  Gaudette,  John  F.  Houde,  Ernest  Lablanc,  Barbieri 
Paul,  Anoise  St.  Onge. 

Cloth  Dissection,  Certificate. —  Fred  Dickson,  Thomas 
Heyes,  John  McLean. 

Designing,  Certificate. —  John  Bauer,  James  Livesley, 
Albert  E.  Fawcett,  Amos  E.  Hammond,  Michael  Newcomb. 

Mill  Arithmetic,  Certificate. —  Nathaniel  W.  Carter,  Louis 
R.  Gurney,  Leonard  H.  Mellor. 


GERMAN   VIEW  OF   THE  EFFECTS   OF   THE  PANAMA 
CANAL   ON   INTERNATIONAL   COMMERCE. 

The  following  article  on  the  effects  of  the  Panama  Canal  upon 
commerce  appeared  recently  in  the  "  Frankfurter  Zeitung,"  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Germany,  and  was  recently  incor- 
porated into  a  report  by  Consul  General  Guenther  : 

The  great  interoceanic  route  of  navigation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  will  be  open  to  traffic  in  about  ten  years. 

The  question  of  how  large  the  traffic  of  toll-paying  vessels 
would  be  dominated  the  whole  affair  so  long  as  the  construction 
was  to  be  on  private  account  for  the  sake  of  profits.  At  present 
this  question  has  been  entirely  relegated  to  the  rear.  Nobody 
thinks  of  remunerativeness  any  more.  The  fruits  of  the  enter- 
prise consist  in  indirect  profits ;  they  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
military-political  field  and  in  the  promotion  of  American  com- 
merce.    In  this  lies  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  situation. 

Of  what  real  advantage  the  sole  control  of  the  waterway  in 
times  of  war  will  be  to  the  United  States  will  be  seen  only  after 
a  long  time.  The  consequences  for  commercial  navigation  are 
more  evident.     If   looked   at  with   European  eyes   they  appear 
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small.  What  will  the  Panama  Canal  offer  us  ?  To  the  whole  of 
eastern  Asia  and  to  Australia,  inclusive  of  New  Zealand,  tlie  way 
via  the  Suez  Canal  will  remain  much  the  nearer  for  Europe. 
From  Hamburg  to  Hongkong,  for  instance,  the  distance  is,  via 
Suez,  10,542  nautical  miles,  via  Panama,  14,933;  to  Melbourne, 
via  Suez,  12,367,  via  Panama,  13,198 ;  to  Yokohama,  via  Suez, 
12,531,  via  Panama,  13,024.'  The  Australian  archipelago  plays 
too  unimportant  a  role  to  have  the  reduction  of  distance  to  it 
considered  in  this  connection. 

For  Europe,  therefore,  there  remains  a  saving  only  in  traffic 
with  the  west  coast  of  America.  In  this  Germany,  especially 
Hamburg,  participates  largely.  In  commerce  with  western  South 
America  England  occupies  first  place,  and  is  followed  by  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  France,  in  the  order  named.  Of  the  im- 
ports of  Chili,  in  1902,  for  instance,  England  supplied  f!18,200,0()O 
worth  ;  Germany,  .1)12,500,000  worth  ;  the  United  States,  $6,000,- 
000  worth;  France,  .i?.3,3O0,000  worth;  all  other  countries, 
f  10,000,000  worth.  These  figures,  however,  are  of  very  slight 
importance  with  reference  to  the  total  commerce.  In  1902  Ham- 
burg imported  from  western  South  America  goods  to  the  value 
of  |!31,20O,0()0;  from  Central  America,  $!6,400,000;  from  Mexico, 
$4,200,000 ;  from  western  North  America,  $5,600,000,  a  total  of 
$47,600,000.  This  in  round  numbers  amounts  to  9  per  cent,  of 
the  transoceanic  imports  of  Hamburg.  Bremen  hardly  partici- 
pates in  this  commerce. 

The  exports  w-ere  far  less,  viz.  :  To  western  South  America, 
$11,500,000;  to  Central  America,  $2,000,000;  to  Mexico,  $7,300,- 
000;  to  west  coast  of  North  America,  $1,200,00(1,  a  total  of 
$22,000,000,  or  4^  per  cent,  of  tlie  total  transoceanic  exports  of 
Hamburg. 

Of  these  countries,  Chili  is  the  most  important,  and  is  hardly 
aifected,  so  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  by  the  J*anama  Canal. 
Hamburg  received  from  Chili  $23,200,000  worth  of  products,  and 
shipped  $8,000,000  worth  in  return.  This  is  between  one-tliird 
and  one-half  of  the  total  commerce  with  the  western  coast. 
Vessels  laden  with  salt-petre  and  guano  will  undoubtedly  prefer 
the  route  around  Cape  Horn,  which  is  not  much  longer,  and  for 
cargoes  of  such  little  value  will  be  preferable  to  tliat  by  way  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  which  is  subject  to  heavy  tolls. 

The  exchange  of  goods  with  the  countries  to  which  the  lessen- 
ing of  distance  is  the  greatest,  namely,  western  .Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, is  of  only  moderate  importance.  The  saving  of  nautical 
miles  between  Hamburg  and  San  Francisco  and  all  harbors  on 
the  western  coast  north  of  Panama  is  6,652  ;  south  of  Panama 
the  saving  constantly  decreases.  Between  Hamburg  and  Val- 
paraiso it  amounts  to  only  about  2,400  nautical  miles. 

'  The  distances  given  by  tlie  United  States  Coraraissioner  of  Navigation  are  :  from  Hamburg 
to  Hongkong,  via  Panama,  14,352  miles,  allowing  50  miles  for  tlie  distance  from  Colon  to 
Panama;  from  Hamburg  to  Melbourne,  13,056;  to  Yokohama,  12,830. 
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This  saving  is  very  much  larger  for  the  eastern  ports  of  the 
United  States,  namely,  9,531  nautical  miles  between  New  York 
and  San  Francisco,  so  that  New  York  on  this  route  gains 
2,889  nautical  miles  more  than  Hamburg.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  main  fact  is  that  this  saving  is  so  large  on  the  route 
from  New  York  to  eastern  Asia  and  Australia  tliat  it 
changes  the  present  disadvantage  of  New  York  into  an  advan- 
tage. From  Hamburg  to  Hongkong,  via  Suez,  the  distance  is 
10,542  nautical  miles  ;  from  New  York  to  Hongkong,  via  Suez,  it 
is  11,655  miles.  Hamburg,  therefore,  has  an  advantage  of  about 
1,100  nautical  miles.  The  Panama  Canal  will  give  nothing  to 
Hamburg  but  a  saving  of  1,820  nautical  miles  to  New  York,  so 
that  tlie  distance  will  be  only  9,835  nautical  miles,  707  less  than 
from  Hamburg.  In  routes  to  the  more  northern  ports  of  eastern 
Asia,  as  well  as  to  those  of  eastern  Australia,  the  gain  of  New 
York  grows  very  materially.  From  Hamburg,  via  Suez,  to  Mel- 
bourne the  distance  is  12,367  nautical  miles ;  from  New  York 
about  12,500.  Via  Panama,  however,  tlie  distance  from  New 
York  is  only  10,427,  so  that  it  will  be  about  2,000  nautical  miles 
nearer  to  the  Australian  port  than  Hamburg.  To  Yokohama  the 
distance  from  Hamburg  is  12,531  nautical  miles ;  from  New 
York,  via  Suez,  it  is  13,564 — in  round  numbers,  1,000  nautical 
miles  longer  than  from  Hamburg.  Through  the  Panama  route 
New  York  gains  3,729  nautical  miles  in  the  Japan  lines  ;  Ham- 
burg nothing.  New  York  has,  therefore,  a  distance  of  only 
9,835  nautical  miles  to  Yokohama  —  that  is,  in  round  numbers, 
3,700  nautical  miles  less  than  Hamburg.  In  shipping  to  Japan 
and  northern  China,  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to  southern  China 
and  Australia,  New  York  will  have  the  advantage,  on  account  of 
shorter  steamer  trips,  over  Hamburg  and  the  English  ports.  If 
Europe  has  been  heretofore  in  a  more  advantageous  position, 
North  America  will  be  the  favored  party  when  the  Panama  Canal 
is  built. 

Distance  is,  of  course,  not  the  only  decisive  factor  ;  if  it  were, 
Trieste  would  be  of  gi-eater  importance  in  the  far  East  than 
Liverpool  and  London.  It  is,  however,  of  great  weight.  The 
Panama  Canal  will  favor  the  chances  of  the  eastern  ports  of 
North  America  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Only  in  thesouthe4'n 
part  of  the  west  coast  of  America  will  this  advantage  be  small, 
as  the  way  around  the  southern  end  of  America  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  the  Panama  route,  for  the  reason  of  freedom  from 
tolls.  Of  this  cliange  of  conditions  little  notice  has  as  yet  been 
taken  in  Germany,  while  England  has  been  aware  of  it  for  some 
time. 
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INDIAN   COTTON. 

Mk.  a.  F.  Beaufort  writes  as  follows  in  the  "Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  "  concerning  a  raw  material  which  the  British 
manufacturers  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  raise  within 
the  British  Empire  in  increased  quantities,  and  thereby  free 
themselves  from  dependence  upon  the  American  markets.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  to  note  the  change  wliich  has  occurred  in  the 
method  adopted  by  Continental  manufacturers  to  secure  their 
supplies  from  India.  It  is  in  line  with  the  change  pointed  out 
by  Professor  Clapliam  in  the  wool  trade, —  to  import  direct  rather 
than  to  purchase  from  English  brokers  and  factors. 

A  surprising  statement  is  that  which  acknowledges  the  inability 
of  the  English  spinners  to  do  what  their  Continental  rivals  suc- 
cessfully accomplish, — ''that  they  can  no  longer  spin,  with  advan- 
tage, the  short  staple  cotton  of  India,  thougli  the  spinners  on 
the  Continent  are  still  able  to  do  so."     Mr.  l^eaufort  writes : 

In  view  of  the  interest  at  present  taken  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  and  the  efforts  of  tlie  Association  which  has  been  formed 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  it  in  various  parts  of  the  British 
Empire,  the  annexed  statement  showing  the  production  of  it  in 
India,  in  quinciueunial  periods,  during  the  past  forty  years,  may 
be  instructive,  and  dissipate  the  idea  tliat  that  country  "  lias 
fallen  out  of  tlie  race,"  as  remarked  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  in  the  recent  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Lyttelton  doubtless  meant  the  remark  to  appl}'  to  the  require- 
ments of  Lancashire.  If  so,  lie  was  quite  correct.  England  can 
no  longer  spin,  witli  advantage,  the  short  staple  cotton  of  India, 
though  tlie  spinners  on  the  Continent  are  still  able  to  do  so. 
But  the  bulk  is  now  retained  in  India  for  use  in  her  mills,  while 
Japan  is  now  by  far  the  most  important  of  her  foreign  buyers. 
In  the  first  half  of  the  past  forty  years  the  cotton  crops  in  India 
averaged  about  two  million  bales ;  in  the  next  ten  increased  to 
two  and  a  half  million ;  in  the  following  five  to  nearly  three 
million,  and  in  the  last  five  to  over  three  and  a  quarter  million 
bales  ;  while  in  the  season  ending  in  June  last  year  the  total 
brought  into  sight  exceeded  three  and  three-quarter  million 
bales  of  four  hundred  pounds  each.  The  only  element  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  statement  is  that  relating  to  "  local  consumption  " 
other  than  by  the  mills.  In  1809  it  was  officially  estimated  at 
600,000  bales ;  in  1891  at  413,000  bales,  and  more  recently  at 
250,000  bales.  Twenty  years  ago  the  Punjab  government  i)laced 
the  production  of  that  province  at  over  200,000  bales,  and  esti- 
mated the  local  consumption   at   84  per  cent.,   or  say   185,000 
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bales.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  mill  in  the  Punjab ;  to-day 
there  are  five,  consuming  about  21,000  bales  yearly.  I  know  of 
no  reason  yet  advanced  to  account  for  any  reduction.  On  the 
contrary,  all  my  inquiries  point  to  the  local  consumption  in  India 
exceeding  400,000  bales,  or  say  half  a  pound  per  head,  a  very 
conservative  estimate. 

In  the  first  decade  of  the  last  four,  England's  annual  imports 
of  Indian  cotton  exceeded  a  million  and  a  quarter  bales,  or  64 
per  cent,  of  the  crops,  but  in  the  past  five  years  they  have 
averaged  but  6G,000  bales,  or  two  per  cent.  The  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  was  the  death  blow  to  her  depot  trade  with  the  Con- 
tinent, tlie  spinners  of  which  at  once  commenced  to  increase 
their  direct  im])ortations,  till  in  less  than  a  dozen  years  their 
annual  purchases  exceeded  those  of  Lancashire  spinners.  Be- 
tween 18S1)  and  1893  Continental  requirements  averaged  over  a 
million  bales,  England's,  in  the  same  period,  dropping  to  350,000 
bales.  After  that  period,  while  Lancashire's  purcliases  fell  off 
rapidly,  those  by  the  Continent  decreased  to  three-quarters  of  a 
million  bales.  But  last  season,  owing  to  short  supplies  in  Amer- 
ica,—  and  for  the  same  reason  again  this  year, —  English  spinners 
took  over  100,000  bales,  and  the  Continent  more  than  1^  million 
bales.  Comparing  the  last  with  the  first  quinquennial  period,  it 
will  be  seen  that  Europe  secured  but  24  per  cent,  against  67  per 
cent,  of  the  available  Indian  supply  in  the  two  periods.  Sixty 
to  seventy  years  ago  China  and  the  far  East  received  from  India 
fully  200,000  bales, —  more  even  than  England, —  but  during  the 
war  of  secession  in  America,  the  export  trade  to  the  Celestial 
Empire  entirely  ceased,  and  thereafter  never  approached  these 
figures,  as  the  returns  in  the  statement  show  during  the  first 
three  decades.  The  remarkable  increase  in  the  past  dozen  years 
or  so  is  due  to  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  mill  industry  in 
Japan,  the  spindles  of  which  use  far  more  Indian  than  any  other 
cotton.  Two  seasons  ago  her  purchases  approached  800,000  bales, 
but  last  year  fell  to  350,000  bales.  While  India's  exports  of 
cotton,  in  the  period  under  review,  fell  80,000  bales,  her 
consumption  —  by  mills  and  locally  —  rose  last  season  to 
over  two  million  bales,  of  which  the  mills  required  nearly 
1,700,000  bales.  The  ratio  of  exports,  therefore,  fell  from  71  to 
41  per  cent.,  while  home  requirements  rose  from  29  to  59  per  cent. 
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Indian  Cotton  Crops. 
In   Thousands  of  Bales  at  400  Pounds.      Years  ending  June  30. 


Exports  to 

Consumption. 

Quinquen- 

1 

nial 
Periods 
Ending 

U.K. 

Conti- 

nent 

of 

Total. 

Japan, 
China, 

Total. 

Mills. 

Local. 

Total. 

Total 
Crop. 

Europe. 

Europe. 

1867-68 

1,285 

140 

1,385 

74 

1,459 

65 

540 

605 

2,064 

1872-73 

1,243 

230 

1,473 

94 

1,567 

114 

495 

609 

2,176 

1877-78 

721 

500 

1,221 

60 

1,281 

193 

470 

663 

1,944 

1882-83 

454 

753 

1,207 

90 

1,297 

355 

440 

799 

2,096 

1887-88 

574 

829 

1,403 

55 

1,458 

640 

425 

1,065 

2,523 

1892-93 

349 

1,063 

1,412 

88 

1,500 

1,061 

418 

1,479 

2,479 

1897-98 

94 

831 

925 

299 

1,224 

1,351 

413 

1,764 

2,988 

1902-03 

66 

742 

808 

573 

1,381 

1,589 

(250 
\400 

1,839 
1,989 

3,220 
3,370 

In  40  Years 

1,234 

1,156 

642 

499 

1,524 

1,384 

1,306 

290 

1,217 

517 

78 

140 

Percentage 

of  crop, 

1867-68.. 

64.3 

2.8 

67.1 

3.6 

70.7 

3.2 

26.1 

29.3 

100 

(«)  f 

2.1 

23.0 

25.1 

17.8 

42.9 

42.9 

7.8 

57.1 

100) 

1902-03  \ 
(6)1 

2.0 

22,0 

24.0 

170 

41.0 

47.1 

11.9 

59.0 

100  i 

(a)  If  crop  be  taken  at  3,220,000  bales. 
(6)  If  crop  be  taken  at  3,.37u,000  bales. 


WOOL  CLASSING. 

The  following  instructions  concerning  the  careful  classing  of 
clips  were  embraced  in  the  annual  report  of  Goldsborough,  Mort 
&  Co.,  of  Melboiirne.  They  deemed  them  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance to  their  constituents,  the  wool-growers,  who  would,  in  their 
opinion,  profit  by  the  careful  classifying  of  even  small  clips. 
The  instructions  are  : 

A  matter  of  great  importance  to  growers,  and  one  which  has 
given  rise  to  considerable  complaint  from  the  buyers'  point  of 
view  for  many  years  past,  has  been  the  faulty  and  careless 
manner  in  which  some  clips  of  known  excellence  have  been 
handled  in  the  shearing-shed.  This  defect  in  the  general  get-up 
of  clips   is,  to   a   very   great   extent,  attributable  to  insufficient 
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accommodation  being  given  to  the  classer  to  deal  with  the  various 
grades  and  conditions  of  wools,  also  want  of  expert  knowledge  and 
the  difficulty  arising  tlirough  not  being  able  to  procure  good  re- 
liable table  hands. 

The  principal  ground  for  complaint  in  the  past  has  been  the 
almost  total  neglect  to  condition  of  wool,  due  regard  being  rarely 
given  to  the  classing  of  heavy,  yolky,  and  discolored  fleeces, 
wliich  should  always  be  made  a  lot  by  themselves. 

As  the  yield  of  wool  is  the  most  important  thing  to  consider 
in  estimating  the  true  value  of  the  raw  material,  it  will  readily 
be  understood  how  essential  it  is  that  the  condition  of  wools  in 
their  various  classes  should  be  even  throughout.  Want  of  atten- 
tion in  this  particular,  although  quality  and  length  of  staple  may 
be  the  same,  often  prejudices  the  sale  to  a  great  extent. 

In  some  clips,  when  tenderness  is  not  very  pronounced,  but 
still  is  noticeable  on  examination,  it  is  as  important,  as  in  the 
case  of  ill-conditioned  fleeces,  that  a  separate  class  should  be 
made  for  tender  wool.  We  have  frequently  had  brought  to  our 
notice  casds  in  point  when,  through  neglect  in  this  essential 
detail,  the  mere  fact  of  a  few  weak  fleeces  being  apparent  (though 
bright  and  of  good  length)  has  had  the  effect  of  limiting  com- 
petition, and  has  thus  been  detrimental  to  the  sale  to  as  much  as 
a  full  penny  ])er  pound. 

A  common  fault,  when  dealing  with  this  tender  wool,  is  that, 
in  many  instances,  combing  wools  of  good  length,  but  at  the 
same  time  showing  a  break  in  the  staple,  are  not  only  wrongly 
branded  "  clothing,"  but  are  also  mixed  with  the  short,  tine,  true 
clothing  type  of  wool.  This  is  a  fatal  mistake  in  classing,  and 
should  not  be  permitted  on  any  account,  because  no  purchaser  of 
short  wools  requires  (as  is  often  supposed)  a  combing  wool, 
though  tender,  to  suit  the  purposes  of  a  clothing  type,  and  for 
this  reasoii  it  is  essential  that  these  two  totally  different  wools 
should  be  kept  cpiite  separate. 

Another  salient  point,  and  one  which  some  growers  completely 
lose  sight  of,  is  the  faulty  manner  in  which  the  necks,  broken, 
and  pieces  are  skirted  and  trimmed  up.  It  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  that  very  often  the  necks  and  broken  contain  some 
of  the  lightest  and  most  vakiable  portions  of  the  clip  (except  in 
seasons  when  burr  and  seed  are  very  prevalent),  and,  if  careful 
attention  Avere  given  to  the  picking  and  taking  off  of  all  locky 
and  fribby  ends,  they  would  realize  nearly  as  much  as  the  fleece. 
When  belly  wool  is  of  good  length,  and  for  this  reason  can  be 
used  as  a  combing  wool,  attention  might,  to  advantage,  be  given  to 
its  careful  trimming  and  skirting,  which  would  amply  repay  the 
little  extra  outlay  in  this  direction. 

Perhaps  even  to  a  greater  extent  is  the  wide  disparity  dis- 
])layed  in  the  classing  of  crossbreds,  and  frequently  does  it  occur 
that  a  would-be  buyer  of  apparently  a  straight  line  of  crossbreds 
leaves  it  severely  alone  on  account  of  its  irregularity  as  regards 
quality  and  length. 
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In  consequence  of  the  prevalent  irregularity  in  classing  of  cross- 
breds,  the  Wool  Brokers'  Association,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
buyers,  were  compelled  the  last  two  seasons  to  show  every  alter- 
nate bale  reverse  end  up.  This  course  was  followed  to  enable 
the  buyers,  as  far  as  possible,  to  discover  which  quality  predomi- 
nated, and  Avliere  coarse  grades  were  most  in  evidence  the  finer 
fleeces  were  sacrificed  to  an  undue  extent. 

These  remarks  apply  equally  to  large  or  small  lots,  and  we 
advise  our  friends  to  give  more  attention  to  these  points  than 
hitherto. 

The  system  in  vogue  with  us,  and  one  which  we  strongly 
recommend  to  our  constituents,  is  our  present  custom  of  interlot- 
ting  the  bales  of  small  growers  when  of  similar  type,  condition, 
and  value.  By  thus  making  a  large  line  of  wool  stronger,  com- 
petition at  enhanced  values  is  certainly  assured.  The  argument 
which  has  so  often  been  advanced  in  the  past,  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  grade  small  lines  in  wools,  because  in  doing  so  star  lots  of 
one  to  three  bales  are  made,  does  not  liold  good,  as  by  the  above- 
mentioned  system  any  possible  loss  on  that  score  is  nullified. 


DRAFT  ALLOWAKCE  ON  WOOL. 

Wool  brokers  in  several  wool  centers  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  feel  that  the  immemorial  custom  of  allowing  the  London 
importers  a  draft  of  one  pound  in  every  hundred-weight  should 
be  abolished,  because  of  accurate  weighing  at  the  present  time, 
and  have  addressed  a  letter  to  their  London  correspondents  ask- 
ing for  its  remission.  As  yet  no  favorable  response  has  been 
made  to  it.     The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

Sydney,  Nkw  South  Wales,  January  22,  1904, 
The  Chairman,   London  Wool  Importers''  Committee,   Bishoxisgale-street 
Within,  London,  E.G. 

Dear  Sir:  The  Sydney  wool-selling  brokers,  having  secured  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  local  banking  and  financial  institutions  interested 
in  the  handling  of  wool  in  this  center,  have  instructed  me  to  place  before 
your  committee  a  proposal  that  the  draft  allowance  on  wool  be  abolished. 
A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  unanimously  carried  at  a  conference  held 
at  the  Sydney  Royal  Exchange,  which  the  selling  brokers  arranged  with 
the  above-named  institutions,  and  subsequently  hearty  assurances  of 
support  and  cooperation  were  received  from  influential  quarters  in  other 
States  and  in  New  Zealand. 

As  you  are,  of  course,  aware,  the  practice  of  allowing  a  draft  of  one 
pound  on  every  hundred-weight  of  wool  has  been  a  universal  custom  in 
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the  trade  from  time  immemorial.  The  contention  of  the  selling  brokers 
and  others  associated  with  the  present  movement  is  that,  while  the 
allowance  may  have  been  a  reasonable  and  just  one  in  the  early  days 
of  the  trade,  when  wool  was  weighed  on  steelyards,  admittedly  inaccu- 
rate and  unsatisfactory,  there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  continuing 
it  at  the  present  day,  when  wool  is  weighed  on  scales  which  are  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  allowance  was,  in  days  gone  by,  made  as  a  matter 
of  fairness  to  recoup  the  buyer  for  any  inaccuracy  in  the  weighing  pro- 
cess, and  now  that  weights  are  guaranteed  as  absolutely  correct,  the 
allowance  simply  means  that  for  evei'y  hundred-weight  of  wool  bought 
the  grower  must  make  the  buyer  an  involuntary  jjresent  of  one  jjound. 

Local  buyers,  who  have  been  approached  in  regard  to  the  proposal, 
afRrm  that  they  do  not  object  to  the  abolition  of  the  draft  here,  provid- 
ing it  is  done  away  with  in  the  terminal  markets.  It  is,  however,  they 
state,  absolutely  essential  that  their  operations  are  conducted  under  the 
same  conditions  as  those  prevailing  in  London.  This,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  point  out,  effectuallj'  j^revents  any  steps  being  taken  in 
Colonial  centers  in  the  direction  indicated. 

The  interests  of  the  whole  of  the  Australian  states  are  common  in 
regard  to  this  question,  and  producers  generally  exhibit  much  irritation 
at  the  retention  of  the  allowance. 

The  selling  brokers  therefore  bring  the  matter  before  your  com- 
mittee in  the  hope  that  they  will  take  it  into  serious  consideration,  and 
adopt  whatever  course  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  the  abolition  of  the 
objectionable  custom. 

Yours  fixithfuUy, 

John  Leach, 
Secretary  Sydney  Wool  Selling  Brokers. 


A   CASE   OF  DECEPTION. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  a  textile  manufacturer,  who  has  spent 
much  time  and  money  in  bringing  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  a 
line  of  cloths  in  which  he  takes  pride  and  on  which  his  reputa- 
tion is  staked  in  the  market,  to  find  clothing  dealers  adopting 
for  an  inferior  fabric  a  name  so  similar  as  to  be  almost  indistin- 
guishable by  the  ordinary  purchaser.  Thus  the  manufacturer 
suffers  not  only  actual  financial  loss,  but  the  popularity  of  his 
superior  article  is  lessened  by  the  spurious  imitation. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  an  uncommon  experience  that  the  Ameri- 
can Woolen  Company  had  this  past  summer  with  a  serge  which 
they  were  advertising  and  selling  as  a  specialty.  Tlie  company 
was  manufacturing  extensively  a  fabric  called  the  "  Washington 
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Navy  Serge,"  and,  during  the  season,  it  was  brought  to  their 
attention  that  the  firm  of  Brill  Brothers,  of  New  York,  composed 
of  Samuel,  Max  B.,  Maurice,  and  Sidney  D,  Brill  were  advertising 
and  offering  for  sale  a  serge  under  the  same  name.  Representa- 
tives of  the  company  purchased  in  the  store  of  Brill  Brothers 
for  $10  a  suit,  the  cloth  of  which  they  were  assured  by  the 
salesman  was  the  Washington  Navy  Serge  made  by  the  Wash- 
ington Mills,  a  mill  belonging  to  the  American  Woolen  Company. 
In  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Woodhull,  a  director  of  the  company  and 
manager  of  the  sales  department,  it  was  averred  that  on  June  3 
one  of  the  firm  declared  the  suits  were  made  of  Washington 
Navy  Serge  wliich  they  had  i)urchased  of  Frankel  Brothers,  of 
New  York  City.  When  asked  the  next  day  whether  they  had 
sold  l)rill  Brothers  any  Washington  Navy  Serges  they  replied  in 
the  negative,  acknowledging,  however,  that  the  sale  had  been  of 
serges  known  as  No.  3192. 

The  company,  thereupon,  through  their  attorneys,  Raymond 
and  Gordon,  filed  a  bill  in  equity  asking  for  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  firm  from  selling,  offering,  or  advertising  for  sale 
any  imitations  of  the  plaintiff's  textiles  and  cloths,  particularly 
the  Wasliington  Navy  Serge,  and  also  asking  the  firm  to  account 
for  and  pay  over  all  the  profits  realized  by  them  in  the  sales  of 
the  cloths  or  suits  from  May  26  to  June  4,  between  which  dates 
the  advertisements  appeared. 

The  bill  filed  by  the  company  contains  the  following  statement 
of  the  complaint : 

That  the  Washington  Mills  are  the  property  of  the  American 
Woolen  Company;  that  since  1885  the  serges,  manufactured  by 
the  Washington  Mills,  have  been  known  in  the  trade  by  the 
word  "  Washington,"  in  combination  with  other  words,  designat- 
ing the  product  of  the  said  mills ;  that  no  other  mill  in  the 
United  States  produces  and  sells  cloths  or  serges  using  the  name 
"  Washington,"  either  singly  or  in  combination  with  other  words, 
in  designation  of  the  product  manufactured  thereat ;  that  the 
term  "  Washington  "  has  been  used  to  describe,  in  combination 
with  other  words,  the  cloths  produced  at  the  Washington  Mills, 
has  been  applied  in  a  multiplicity  of  ways  in  advertising,  has 
become  known  to  consumers,  merchants,  and  to  the  trade  so  as  to 
distinguish  them  from  all  other  cloths,  and  the  said  cloths,  so  dis- 
tinguished, have  acquired  a  reputation  under  the  name  "  Wash- 
ington," in  connection  with  other  words,  and  are  ordered  by  the 
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trade  and  consumers  by  the  said  name  ;  that  the  United  States 
government,  having  accepted  samples  made  at  the  Washington 
Mills  and  submitted  by  the  plaintiff  as  standards  for  cloths  to  be 
used  in  the  navy,  and  having  awarded  a  large  order  for  such 
cloths  to  the  company,  it  thereupon  designated  the  serge  and  sold 
it  as  "  Washington  Navy  Serge,"  which  name  is  a  distinct  desig- 
nation and  has  become  known  to  the  public  as  such. 

It  is  further  averred  in  the  bill  that  the  name  is  original,  has 
never  before  been  applied  to  such  articles,  and  that  it  is  an  arbi- 
trary and  fanciful  name,  not  descriptive  of  the  article  itself ;  that 
the  plaintiff  proceeded  at  large  expense  to  advertise  the  serges  as 
"  Washington  Navy  Serges "  and  to  sell  them  to  the  trade,  a 
demand  having  been  created  and  the  reputation  of  said  goods 
having  been  established.  The  exclusive  right  to  the  use  of  the 
term  "  Washington  Navy  Serge,"  it  is  alleged,  has  been  acquiesced 
in  by  the  trade  as  the  property  of  the  Washington  Mills;  but 
notwithstanding  that,  the  defendants,  disregarding  the  plaintiff's 
rights,  between  May  25  and  June  4,  1904,  fraudently  exhibited, 
and  against  the  remonstrance  of  the  company  advertised  and 
sold  at  their  stores  in  New  York  City  serges  not  manufactured 
by  the  plaintiff,  but  in  imitation  thereof  and  of  much  poorer  qual- 
ity and  workmanship,  under  the  term  and  designation  "  Wash- 
ington Navy  Sei:ge,"  or  suits  made  therefrom,  with  the  intent  to 
deceive  and  defraud  buyers. 

Imitation  of  the  plaintiff's  advertisements  is  also  complained 
of,  the  allegation  being  that  the  wording  of  the  advertisements 
of  Brill  Brothers  is  in  many  respects  a  verbatim  copy  of  the 
peculiar  phraseology  of  the  former's  advertisements. 

Those  of  the  company  contained  these  phrases  : 

"  The  Washington  Navy  Serge  is  not  made  to  shine.  It  is 
pure  indigo  dyed,  and  the  color  is  absolutely  fast. 

"  The  Washington  Navy  Serge  is  of  that  deep,  rich  blue  that 
we  admire  so  much  in  the  uniforms  of  our  naval  ofhcers." 

Those   of   Brill   Brothers    complained   of   were : 

"Washington  Navy  Blue  Serge  —  the  serge  that  is  not  made  to 
shine. 

"  Fast  color  dye  is  used.     It  is  fadeless. 

"It's  color  is  the  deep,  rich  blue  of  the  United  States  naval 
officer's  uniform." 

It  is  also  alleged  that  Brill  Brothers  actually  sold  to  customers 
suits   represented  as  genuine  Washington  Navy  Serge  made  at 
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the  Washington  Mills,  when,  in  fact,  they  were  not ;  and  that,  by 
reason  of  such  representations  and  sales,  the  plaintiff  company 
is  being  deprived  of  large  gains ;  and  that,  notwithstanding 
notice  to  cease  using  the  term  ■'  Washington  Navy  Serge,"  the 
defendants  are  still  advertising  and  selling  the  imitation. 

A  temporary  injunction  was  granted,  and  before  the  final  hear- 
ing a  settlement  was  effected  by  which  the  firm  paid  five 
hundred  dollars,  agreed  not  to  make  any  defence,  and  that  a  final 
decree  should  be  entered  against  them. 


DECISIONS  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  ON 
THE  WOOLEN  TARIFF. 
(T.D.  25109— G.A.  5614.) 
Horsehair  Hats. 
noKSEHAiR  Wearing  Apparel  — Hats  — Silk  — Wool  — Similitude.    Uats  composed 
of  horseliair  arc  not  dutiable  as  wool-wearing  apparel   under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 370,  act  of  July  24,  ISO",  but  are  dutiable  by  similitude  to  hats  made  of  silU,  at  the 
rate  of  6i)  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  under  the  provision  in  paragraph  390  for  "articles  of 
wearing  apparel  of  every  description,  made  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value."— Donal  v.  United  States  (T.D.  25113)  followed. 
Before  Board  2  (Fischer,  Howell,  and  De   Vries,  General  Appraisers).    Opinion    by 
Howell,  G.A. 

New  York,  March  15,  1904. 

The  goods  are  invoiced  as  "  chai)eaux  crin,"  and  consist  of  hats  made 
of  horsehair,  which  were  returned  by  the  appraiser  as  "  wool-wearing 
apparel,"  and  wei'e  accordingly  assessed  with  duty  by  the  collector  at 
44  cents  per  pound  and  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  370  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897. 

Various  claims  are  made  in  the  protest,  but  the  only  one  now  relied 
on  is  that  the  goods  are  dutiable  at  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  para- 
graph 390  of  said  act. 

In  view  of  the  decisions  of  the  circuit  court  for  the  southern  district 
of  New  York,  in  the  cases  of  Donat  v.  United  States  (T.D.  25113)  and 
Veit  V.  United  States  (121  Fed.  Rep.  205),  it  is  now  settled  that  horse- 
hair is  not  wool  within  the  meaning  of  the  tariff,  and  it  follows  that 
wearing  apparel  made  of  horsehair  cannot  properly  be  classified  for 
duty  as  wool-wearing  apparel. 

Under  the  doctrine  of  the  decision  in  the  Donat  case,  an  article  of 
wearing  apparel  composed  of  horsehair  is  dutiable  by  virtue  of  the 
similitude  clause  (section  7)  at  the  same  rate  which  is  levied  ori  the 
enumerated  article  which  it  most  resembles,  either  in  material,  quality, 
texture,  or  the  use  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  and  if  it  equally  resem- 
bles two  or  more  enumerated  articles  on  which  different  rates  of  duty 
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are  chargeable,  then  it  is  subject  to  the  same  rate  as  is  chargeable  on 
the  article  which  it  resembles  paying  the  highest  rate  of  duty. 

Hats  composed  of  horsehair  are  substantially  similar  in  texture,  and 
of  course  identical  in  jjoint  of  use,  to  hats  made  of  silk  or  other  materials 
which  are  classified  for  duty  at  diiferent  rates  under  the  various  pro- 
visions in  the  tariff  for  wearing  apjjarel  of  the  particular  material  of 
which  they  are  made.  The  highest  rate  is  that  provided  in  paragraph  390 
for  "  articles  of  wearing  apparel  of  every  description  .  .  ,  made 
of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act." 

We  accordingly  hold  that  hats  composed  of  horsehair  are  dutiable  by 
similitude  at  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  said  paragraph  390.  The 
protest  is  sustained  to  this  extent,  and  the  decision  of  the  collector  is 
reversed,  with  instructions  to  reliquidate  the  entry  accordingly. 

All  other  claims  are  hereby  overruled. 


(T.D.  25113.) 

Horsehair  Braids. 

DoNAT  V.  United  States. 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York.     June  4, 

1903.     Suit  3180. 

Braids  of  Horsehair  and  Silk  —  Similitude  —  Wool.  Braids  of  horsehair  and  silk 
are  not  dutiable  as  braids  in  part  of  "  wool  "  under  paragraph  371,  tariff  act  of  July  24, 
1897,  but  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  390  of  said  act  as  braids  composed  in  chief  value 
of  silk,  either  directly  or  by  similitude. 

On  application  by  John  Donat  &  Co.,  importers,  to  review  the  decision  of  the  Board  of 
General  Appraisers,  In  re  Donat,  G.  A.  4876  (T.D.  22843),  which  affirmed  the  assess- 
ment of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York. 

The  main  question  in  this  case  was  whether  horsehair  is  "  wool  "  as 
defined  in  paragraph  383,  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  which  provides  that 
whenever  "  the  word  '  wool'  is  used  in  connection  with  a  manufactui-ed 
article  of  which  it  is  a  component  material,  it  shall  be  held  to  include 
wool  or  hair  of  the  sheep,  camel,  goat,  alpaca,  or  other  animal."  The 
majority  of  the  Board  held  that  it  is  wool  as  thus  defined,  and  the  im- 
porters thereupon  brought  these  proceedings  for  review,  and  took 
further  evidence  in  the  circuit  court. 

The  merchandise  consisted  of  braids  of  silk  and  horsehair,  which 
were  classified  as  braids  in  part  of  wool  under  paragraph  371  of  said 
act  by  virtue  of  the  definition  above  referred  to.  The  importers  con- 
tended that  the  hair  of  the  horse  was  not  intended  by  Congress  to  be 
included  in  said  definition  of  wool,  and  that  the  braids  in  question  were 
unenumerated  articles,  dutiable  by  similitude  as  braids  of  silk  under 
paragraph  390  of  said  act. 

Another  contention,  purely  of  fact,  was  made  as  to  certain  braids 
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classified  as  in  chief  value  of  silk,  but  claimed  to  be  composed  in  chief 
value  of  chip. 

Note  l7i  re  Jolinson,  G.A.  5411  (T.D.  24639),  In  re  Donat,  G.A.  5496 
(T.D.  24817),  Tn  re  Rosenberg,  G.A.  5590  (T.D.  25022),  and  Veit  v. 
United  States  (121  Fed.  Rep.  205). 

Hazel,  district  judge :  The  above  cause  coming  on  for  hearing  and 
determination  before  this  court,  on  the  application  of  John  Donat  «&  Co., 
importers,  for  a  review  of  the  questions  of  law  and  fact  involved  in  tlie 
decision  of  the  Boai'd  of  (General  Appraisers  and  on  the  return  of  tlie 
Board  of  General  Appraisers  of  the  I'ecord  and  evidence,  together  with 
their  certified  statement  of  the  facts  involved  therein,  together  with 
their  decision  thereon. 

Now,  after  hearing  Howard  T.  Walden,  counsel  for  said  importers 
and  Henry  C.  Piatt,  assistant  United  States  attorney  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  for  affirmance,  on  motion  of  Howard  T.  Walden,  coimsel 
for  said  imjjorters,  it  is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  decreed  that  there  was 
error  in  said  proceedings  before  said  Board  of  United  States  General 
Appraisers,  and  tiiat  their  decision  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  reversed 
as  to  the  silk  and  horsehair  bi'aids  (Exhibit  2),  and  said  merchandise  is 
provided  for  as  brai<ls  of  which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  cliief 
value  under  paragraph  ;39l)  of  the  act  of  July  24,  1897,  either  directly  or 
b}'  assimihitioii  under  section  7,  and  the  same  is  dntiable  at  GO  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  thereunch;r;  and  that  as  to  tlie  silk  and  cliip  braids  (Ex- 
hiljits  1,  3,  8,  9,  20,  and  21)  said  merchandise  is  provided  for  as  manu- 
factures of  which  chip  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  under 
paragraph  449  of  the  aforesaid  act,  and  the  same  is  dutiable  at  30  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  thereunder;  and  that  as  to  all  the  other  merchandise 
covered  by  this  ap2)eal  tlie  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers 
is  affirmed. 

Note.  —  The  foregoing  decision  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  United 
States. 


(T.  D.  25317.) 

Woolen  Rags. 

United  States  v.  Pearson. 

United    States   Circuit   Court,  Southern  District   of  New  York.     May 

23,  1904.     Suit  3024. 

Woolen  Rags— Waste.  Clippings  of  woolen  material,  produced  in  the  process  of  mak- 
ing up  garments,  are  "  rags  "  within  both  the  popular  and  the  commercial  signitication 
of  the  term,  and  are  more  specifically  provided  for  as  "  woolen  rags  "  in  paragraph  363 
tariff  act  of  July  24,  1S97,  than  in  paragraph  362  of  said  act  as  "  wastes  composed  wholly 
or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for." 

Application  to  review  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

Tliese  proceedings  were  brought  by  the  United  States,  in  the  matter 
of  an  importation   by  Pearson  &  Emmott,  with  regard  to  which  the 
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assessment  of  duty  by  the  collectoi-  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York 
was  reversed  by  the  Board  of  (ienei'al  Appi\aisers  in  an  unpublished 
decision  dated  October  10,  1899,  which  followed  In  re  Kennedy,  G.  A. 
4555  (T.D.  21595). 

TowNSEND,  circuit  judge :  The  articles  in  question  comprise  the  por- 
tions of  woolen  material  clipped  from  the  piece  in  the  course  of  making 
up  garments.  They  are  commercially  designated  by  dealers  in  waste 
and  by  hosiery  manufacturers  specifically  as  clippings  or  clips,  and  are 
included  by  them  within  the  designation  "  waste  "  as  a  generic  term. 
They  are  waste  in  the  sense  that  they  are  refuse  portions  of  the  fabric 
which  cannot  be  used  by  the  woolen  luill.  They  are  rags  in  the 
dictionary  and  popular  signification,  and  are  commercially  designated 
and  dealt  in  as  rags  by  rag  dealers.  Tlie  evidence  shows  that  the 
greater  part  of  their  business  consists  of  dealings  in  this  class  of  rags. 
The  evidence  fails  to  show  that  the  term  "  rags  "  is  confined  in  trade 
and  commerce  generally  to  pieces  of  old  worn-out  garments.  There  is 
considei'able  evidence  tending  to  show  that  this  merchandise  is  known 
as  new  rags  as  distinguished  from  old  rags.  Several  of  the  witnesses 
for  the  government  admit  that  these  pieces  are  commercially  known  as 
rags.  It  farther  appears  that  during  the  last  ten  years  such  mer- 
chandise has  always  been  passed  b}^  the  customs  authorities  as  rags. 

It  would  seem  from  the  class  of  articles  specifically  designated  as 
varieties  of  waste,  under  the  pi-ovisions  of  paragraphs  361  and  362  of 
the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  from  the  evidence  herein,  that  the  term 
"  waste"  is  generally  applied  to  threads  or  yarn  either  before  they  have 
been  woven  into  a  fabric  or  to  such  threads  or  yarn  reduced  by  the 
disintegration  of  the  refuse  fabric. 

The  merchandise  was  assessed  for  duly  under  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  362  of  said  act  of  1897  as  "wastes  .  .  .  not  specially 
provided  for."  The  importers  have  protested  on  the  ground  that  the 
articles  are  woolen  rags  and  dutiable  as  such  under  the  provisions  of 
paragrajih  363  of  said  act,  which  provision  covers  woolen  rags  and  is 
not  qualified  by  the  term  "  not  specially  provided  for." 

Inasmuch  as  the  evidence  fails  to  show  any  such  extensive  com- 
mercial designation  of  this  merchandise  as  waste  as  would  take  it 
out  of  the  general  class  of  woolen  rags,  it  must  be  held  to  be  spe- 
cially provided  for  under  said  paragraph  363,  and  therefore  not  dutiable 
as  "  wastes     ,     .     .     not  specially  provided  for." 

The  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  is  affirmed. 
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(T.  D.  25340.) 

Embroidered  Dress  Goods. 

Hall  v.  United  States. 

United  States  Circuit  Court,  Southern  District  of  New  York.     IMay  23, 

1904.     Suit  3306. 

Dress  Goods — Embroidered  Woolen  Articles.  —  Ileld  that  certain  embroidered 
dress  goods  of  wool  are  dutiable  under  paragraph  309,  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  as 
"  dress  goods  .  .  .  of  wool,  and  not  specially  provided  for,"  rather  than  as  "  articles 
embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery,     .     .     .     made  of  wool." 

Application  to  review  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

In  this  case  it  was  sought  by  certain  importers,  Hall  &  Bishop,  to 
reverse  an  affirmance  !)y  the  Board  of  (ieneral  Appraisers  of  the  assess- 
ment of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  In 
the  decision  of  the  Board,  which  was  an  unpublished  one,  dated  Mai'ch 
21,  1902,  it  was  held  that  certain  woolen  dress  goods  embroidered  with 
silk  were  dutiable  under  the  i)rovision  in  paragraph  369,  tariff  act  of 
July  24,  1897,  for  "  womeii\s  and  cliildren's  dress  goods  .  .  .  com- 
posed wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  and  not  specially  provided  for,"  I'alher 
than  under  tiie  provision  in  paragraph  371  of  said  act  for  "  tinmraings 
and  articles  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  lace,  emljroideries  and  articles 
embroidered  l)y  hand  or  iuachiner3%  .  .  .  made  of  wool  or  of 
which  wool  is  a  component  material."  'i'he  material  in  rpiestion  was 
forty  to  forty-five  inches  wide,  and  in  pieces  twenty  yards  or  more  long. 
Evidence  was  introduced  by  the  importers  to  show  that  the  goods  were 
intended  to  be  used  as  trimmings,  and  were  not  dress  goods  witliin  the 
meaning  of  the  tariff. 

TowNSEND,  circuit  jtidfje :  The  merchandise  in  question  was 
assessed  for  duty  as  "women's  and  children's  dress  goods,  not  spe- 
cially provided  for,"  undt;r  the  provisions  of  paragraj)!!  369  of  the  tariff 
act  of  July  24,  1897.  Tlie  importers  protested,  claiming  that  the  goods 
in  question  were  dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  371  of  said 
act  as  "  embroideries  and  articles  embroidered  by  hand  or  machinery, 
made  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  is  a  component  material." 

The  Boai'd  of  General  Ajjpraisers  has  found  that  the  articles  in  ques- 
tion are  women's  dress  goods,  and  also  that  they  are  articles  em- 
broidered by  hand  or  machinery. 

The  sole  contention  of  the  importers  herein  is  that  inasmuch  as  para- 
graph 371,  under  which  they  claim,  is  unqualified,  while  the  provisions 
of  pai-agrajih  369  are  qualified  by  the  words  "not  specially  provided 
for,"  the  merchandise  is  dutiable  under  the  former  pi-ovision.  This 
contention  is  supported  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  and  by  various  decisions  in  this  circuit.  The  2)recise 
question,  however,  as  applied  to  this  merchandise  has  been  decided 
adversely  to  these  appellants  by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  in  the  third 
circuit  in  the  case  of  Thomas  v.  Wanamaker  (T.D.  25155).     It  appears. 
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however,  that  the  decision  therein  was  based  upon  other  grounds,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  the  question  herein  was  not  presented  to  the  court  in 
the  third  circuit.  In  accordance  with  the  established  rule,  however, 
I  feel  obliged  to  follow  the  decision  of  the  court  of  appeals  in  the  third 
circuit ;  and  solely  on  that  ground  I  am  constrained  to  affirm  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Api:)raisers.     Decision  affirmed. 

Note.  —  Counsel  for  imjjorters  authorizes  the  statement  that  an 
appeal  will  be  taken  in  this  case  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals,  second 
circuit. 


(T.D.  25364.) 

Ascertainment  of  comjM^ient  materials  —  Warjnng  not  part  of  weaving 

process. 

HOENINGHAUS   V.    UNITED   STATES. 

United    States   Circuit   Court,  Southern  District  of    New  York.     May 
25,  1904.     Suit  3362. 

1.  CoMPOKENT  Material  OF  Chief  Value  —  Rule  of  Ascertainment.  Held  that  the 
provision  in  section  1,  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897,  that  "  the  value  of  each  component 
material  shall  be  determined  by  the  ascertained  value  of  such  material  In  its  condition  as 
found  in  the  article,"  does  not  mean  the  value  of  the  materials  as  they  go  into  the  hands 
of  the  manufacturer,  but  when  in  the  condition  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  to  them 
by  the  manufacturer  except  to  put  them  together  to  make  the  completed  product. 

2.  Same  —  Same  —  Warping  not  Part  op  Process  of  Weaving  — Silk  and  Cotton 
Fabrics.  Held  that  warping  is  not  a  part  of  the  process  of  weaving,  and  that  in  deter- 
mining, under  the  provisions  of  section  7,  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1S97,  the  component 
material  of  chief  value  in  fabrics  having  a  silk  warp  and  a  cotton  weft,  the  cost  of  warp- 
ing should  be  included  wholly  in  the  value  of  the  silk,  and  not  distributed  between  the 
silk  and  the  cotton. 

Application  to  review  a  decision  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers. 

These  pi'oceedings  were  brought  by  Hoeninghaus  &  Curtiss,  relative 
to  merchandise  imported  by  them  at  the  port  of  New  York.  The  assess- 
ment of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs  at  that  port  was  affirmed  by 
the  Board  of  General  Appraisers.  In  re  Hoeninghaus,  G.A.  5335  (T.D. 
24423). 

TowNSEND,  circuit  jiidge :  The  merchandise  in  question  comprises 
woven  fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton,  assessed  for  duty  under  the  i^rovisions 
of  paragraph  311  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  as  manufactures  of  silk  and 
cotton,  cotton  chief  value,  and  claimed  by  the  imi^orters  to  be  properly 
dutiable  under  the  provisions  of  j^aragraph  387  of  said  act. 

The  sole  question  herein  is  whether  silk  or  cotton  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value.  The  determination  of  this  question  depends 
upon  whether  the  expense  of  warping  the  silk  is  to  be  added  in  ascer- 
taining its  value. 

The  opinion  of  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  contains  a  careful 
and  accurate  presentation  of  the  facts  and  a  full  discussion  of  the  pro- 
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visions  of  law  applicable  thereto.  I  am  compelled,  however,  to  dissent 
from  their  conclusion  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law  in  the  light  of 
the  decided  cases. 

Section  7  of  said  act  provides  that  "  the  value  of  each  component 
material  shall  be  determined  by  the  ascertained  value  of  such  material 
in  its  condition  as  found  in  the  article."  The  Supreme  Comt  of  the 
United  States  has  held,  in  Seebergeru.  Hardy  (150  U.  S.  420),  that  this 
provision  is  declaratory  of  the  law,  and  that  the  value  of  the  materials 
should  be  taken  not  as  tliey  go  into  the  liands  of  the  manufacturer,  but 
when  they  are  in  the  condition  that  nothing  remains  to  be  done  upon 
them  by  the  manufacturer  except  putting  them  together  to  make  tlie 
completed  product. 

It  appears  from  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  quoting  Ure's  Dictionary 
of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  that  the  process  of  warping  must 
precede  that  of  weaving,  and  that  its  object  is  to  prepare  the  threads  or 
yarns  for  the  weaving  process,  and  that  sucli  warping  must  be  com- 
pleted before  the  weaving  process  commences.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  silk  was  not  ready  to  be  combined  and  put  togetlier  with 
the  cotton  until  the  process  of  wai'ping  was  finished,  and  that  then  only 
are  the  silk  thi'eads  in  a  condition  wliere  nothing  remains  to  be  done 
except  to  put  them  and  tlie  cotton  threads  together. 

The  exi)ert  witness  for  the  government  states  that  the  cost  of  warping 
is  a  proper  and  necessary  expense  of  preparing  tlie  material  for  the 
weaving  process.  The  contention  of  the  government  tliat  the  value  of 
the  thread  is  not  increased  by  the  warping  process,  provided  it  sliould 
thereafter  be  decided  not  to  use  it  for  that  pui'pose,  is  immaterial.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  the  shells  of  the  motlier-of-pearl  in  the  oj^era- 
glasses  of  the  Seeberger  case  {supr(i).  The  question  is  as  to  the  value 
of  the  material  as  it  goes  into  tlie  article  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is 
devoted.     As  Mr.  Justice  Brown  says,  in  Seeberger  t).  Hardy  (supra)  : 

Thus,  in  appraising  the  value  of  a  piece  of  furniture  made  of  wood  and  silk 
plush,  it  would  be  obviously  inequitable  to  take  the  value  of  the  lumber  as  it 
comes  from  the  tree,  and  the  silk  from  tlie  worm  or  the  spinner.  The  true 
rule  would  seem  to  be  to  take  eacli  of  them  as  they  go  into  the  furniture. 

In  this  case  the  value  of  the  silk,  as  actually  computed,  included  its 
conversion  into  yarn.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  upon  what  theory  tlie 
line  can  be  drawn  between  the  process  of  converting  the  raw  product 
into  yarn,  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  weaving,  and  the  further  process  of 
warping,  which  is  equally  necessary  for  said  purpose. 

Tlie  decision  of  the  i^oard  of  General  Appraisers  is  reversed. 
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(T.D.  25384  — G. A.  5711.) 
Selvage  of  rugs —  Comviercial  usage. 

1.  The  selvage  of  oriental  rugs  1b  to  be  included  in  the  measurement  of  such  articles  which 
are  made  dutiable  under  paragraph  379,  tariff  act  of  1897,  at  ten  cents  per  square  foot, 
and  in  addition  thereto  at  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

2.  Evidence  of  a  usage  among  merchants  to  exclude  the  selvage  in  measuring  a  rug  to 
determine  its  size,  Held  incompetent  to  vary  the  meaning  of  statute  levying  a  duty  on 
rugs  at  so  much  per  square  foot.  Before  Board  3  ( Waite,  Soraerville,  and  Hay,  General 
Appraisers).    Opinion  by  Somerville,  O.A. 

New  York,  June  14,  1904. 
The  importations   in    question  consist  of  oriental  rugs,  which  were 
assessed  for  duty  undor  paragraph  379  of  the  taritt"  act  of  July  24,  1897, 
which  reads  as  follows  : 

379.  Carpets  of  every  description  woven  whole  for  rooms,  and  Oriental, 
Berlin,  Aubusson,  Axminster,  and  similar  rugs,  ten  cents  per  square  foot,  and 
in  addition  thereto  forty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

In  making  the  assessment  of  duty  uj^on  the  basis  of  measurement, 
the  collector  included  not  only  the  pile-fabric  portion,  but  also  the 
selvage  of  the  rugs.  The  importers  claim  that,  in  making  this  measure- 
ment, the  selvage  should  have  been  excluded  from  the  square  foot 
measurement.  A  similar  question  arose  In  re  Vantine  &  Co.,  G.A. 
5U62  (T.D.  23470),  but  was  decided  by  tlie  Board  adversely  to  the  im- 
porters. It  was  there  held  that  the  selvage  of  oriental  rugs  was  to  be 
included  in  the  measurement  of  such  articles  at  the  rate  of  ten  cents 
per  square  foot,  and  in  addition  thereto,  40  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It  is 
not  contended  that,  in  assessing  the  ad  valorem  duty  of  40  per  cent, 
levied  by  said  paragraph,  the  selvage  is  to  be  excluded,  but  such  exclu- 
sion is  insisted  on  only  so  far  as  concerns  the  square-foot  measurement. 
In  other  words,  it  is  contended,  in  efiect,  that  for  purposes  of  measure- 
ment by  the  square  foot,  rugs  of  this  character  include  only  the  pile- 
fabric  portion  of  the  articles.  The  nature  of  the  contention  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  question,  which,  in  substance,  was  put  to  each  of  the 
witnesses : 

Q.  Now,  in  determining  the  size  of  rugs,  in  purchases  and  sales  at  wliole- 
sale  in  the  markets  of  the  country,  is  there  any  custom  as  to  what  portion 
of  the  rug  should  be  measured  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  size  of  the 
rug? 

This  question  was  objected  to  by  the  government  counsel  as  imma- 
terial and  irrelevant,  on  the  ground  that  the  size  of  the  rug  is  a  mere 
matter  of  measm'ement,  which  is  not  affected  by  commercial  designa- 
iiation.  The  Board  allowed  the  question  to  be  answered  by  the  wit- 
nesses, and  noted  the  objection  of  counsel,  reserving  the  question  for 
further  consideration  as  to  whether  it  should  be  ruled  out  or  considei'ed 
in  the  case.  This  course  was  taken  in  order  that  the  question  might  be 
passed  on  by  the  courts  in  the  event  of  an  appeal  being  taken  from  the 
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Board's  decision  by  the  losing  party.  The  purport  of  this  testimony,  as 
given  Ijy  many  witnesses,  was  to  the  ettect  that  there  was  a  custom  in 
trade  as  to  what  portion  of  similar  rugs  should  Ije  measured  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  size  of  the  rug,  and  that,  according  to  that 
custom,  the  selvage  is  not  included,  but  the  pile-fabric  portion  only. 

At  the  hearing  there  was  no  eflbrt  to  prove  that  any  technical  or 
commercial  meaning,  diflferent  from  the  ordinary  one,  was  attached  in 
trade  and  commerce  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "rug,"  or  to  the  phrase 
"  j)er  square  foot,"  as  used  in  said  paragraph. 

There  is  no  evidence  l)efore  us  to  show  that  the  word  "rug  "'does 
not  include  the  whole  area  of  the  article  embracing  both  pile  fabric  and 
selvage,  or  that  the  phrase  "  squai'e  foot"  does  not  mean  an  area  of 
twelve  inches  square,  as  the  words  imply,  when  used  in  ordinary  mensura- 
tion or  measurement.  The  whole  effort  is  to  prove  that  there  was,  prior 
to  July  24,  1897,  a  custom  of  trade,  in  the  measurement  of  rugs  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  their  size,  to  exclude  the  selvage.  All  that  is 
established  by  the  evidence  in  corroboration  of  this  view  seems  to  be 
that,  in  making  out  invoices  for  rugs  with  a  selvage,  they  are  usually 
described  by  an  accompanying  statement  as  to  the  area  of  the  pile 
fabric  and  the  area  of  the  selvage  separately  given  ;  that  the  selvage  is 
considerably  less  in  value  than  the  same  an^a  of  pile  fabric,  and  that  in 
some  instances  it  is  cut  off  either  before  or  after  the  rugs  are  sold  prior 
to  using. 

We  do  not  think  this  is  a  case  where  evidence  of  trade  usage,  espe- 
cially where  it  is  not  shown  to  be  definite,  uniform,  and  general  through- 
out the  country,  can  be  permitted  to  change  or  modify  the  plain  words 
of  the  statute.  In  the  case  of  Megroz  (53  Fed.  Rep.  244),  affirming 
In  re  Megroz,  G.A.  1122  (T.D.  12850),  it  was  held  in  the  case  of  an 
importation  of  certain  silk  and  cotton  goods,  uniier  the  tariff  act  of 
October  1,  1890,  that  the  selvages  of  the  articles  were  to  be  included  in 
estimating  the  weight  of  the  goods  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
411  of  said  act.  The  case  of  Newman  v.  Arthur  (109  U.S.,  132)  in- 
volved the  question  of  the  classification  of  certain  cotton  fabrics  imported 
under  the  tariff  act  in  force  in  the  year  1875,  and  classified  under  what 
was  known  as  the  countable  cotton  schedule.  It  was  sought  by  the 
importers  to  prove  that  these  goods  were  never  known  in  trade  and 
commerce  in  tliis  country  as  countable  cottons,  or  so  bought  and  sold, 
and  that  it  was  a  custom  of  trade  to  ascertain  the  number  of  threads  in 
the  warp  and  filling  of  such  goods  not  by  raveling  or  actual  counting, 
but  only  by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  and  that  the  value  of  these  cotton 
fabrics  was  largely  determined  between  manufacturer  and  purchaser 
aecoi'ding  to  the  number  of  threads  to  the  square  inch.  It  was  held  by 
the  Supreme  Court  that  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  in  the  statute 
could  not  be  changed  by  a  trade  custom  of  this  character,  the  following 
language  being  used  by  Mr.  Justice  Matthews  : 
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There  is  no  reference  in  the  statute,  either  expressly  or  by  implication,  to 
any  commercial  usage,  and  there  is  no  language  in  it  which  requires  for  its 
interpretation  the  aid  of  any  extrinsic  circumstances.  The  rejected  proof 
of  the  custom  of  merchants  to  rate  certain  descriptions  of  goods,  as  to 
values,  by  the  number  of  threads  to  the  square  inch,  as  ascertained  by  inspec- 
tion by  means  of  a  glass,  throws  no  light  wliatever  on  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  because  the  law  fixes  the  rate  of  duty  by  a  classification  based  on  the 
number  of  the  threads  in  a  square  inch,  without  reference  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  count  is  to  be  made.  It  might  be  quite  convenient  for  dealers  not 
to  count  the  threads,  except  when  they  could  do  so  without  unraveling,  but  it  is 
pure  conjecture  that  Congress  intended  to  stop  the  count  by  collectors  at  the 
same  limit.  There  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  counting  threads,  no  matter 
how  fine  the  fabric,  as  long  as  the  goods  are  plain  woven,  and  the  necessity 
of  unraveling  for  the  purpose  of  counting  seems  to  exist  only  in  case  of 
twilled  goods  ;  and  yet  this  very  act  requires  a  count  of  threads  in  the  case  of 
jeans,  denims,  drillings,  bedtickings,  etc.,  which  are  twilled,  and  bases  a 
difference  of  duty  upon  them  according  to  the  number  of  threads  to  the  square 
inch  so  ascertained. 

The  Newman  case  was  followed,  in  principle,  by  the  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  second  cii'cuit  in  tlie  recent  case  of  United  States  v. 
Barti-am,  decided  June  2,  1904  (T.D.  25395).  This  case  involved  the 
construction  of  jiaragraph  209  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  which  makes 
certain  sugars  dutiable  at  certain  rates  when  "  testing  by  the  polari- 
scope"  not  above  a  certain  number  of  degrees.  Evidence  was  offered 
showing  that  there  was  a  commercial  test  of  all  imported  sugar,  which 
was  universally  made  in  trade  and  commerce,  known  as  the  commei'cial 
test,  which  was  reached  by  a  polariscope  test  made,  —  one  test  by  the 
vender  and  another  by  the  vendee,  —  the  average  being  taken  between 
them.  It  vi^as  decided  by  the  court  that  this  testimony  was  not  com- 
petent to  control  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  testing  by  the  polari- 
scope," which  was  held  to  mean  actual  test  made  by  that  instrument 
under  certain  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
In  other  words,  the  trade  usage  was  held  not  to  affect  the  meaning  of 
the  words  used  in  the  statute.  This  decision  affirmed  that  made  by  the 
Board,  In  re  Bartram  (G.A.  438G),  and  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
Circuit  Court  in  Bartram  v.  United  States  (123  Fed.  Rep.  327). 

Applying  the  i^rinciple  settled  by  these  decisions,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  testimony  introduced  in  this  case  is  not  competent  to  show 
that  any  meaning  is  to  be  attached  to  the  words  "rugs,"  used  in  said 
paragraph  379,  which  would  exclude  from  the  measurement  the  selvage 
as  well  as  the  pile  fabric  portion  of  the  goods.  Indeed,  there  Avould 
seem  to  be  no  more  reason  for  excluding  the  selvage  from  the  lueasure- 
ment  of  goods  than  from  their  weight,  when  made  dutiable  by  weight, 
as  in  Megroz's  case  cited  above. 

The  protests  are  overruled  and  the  collector's  decision  affirmed. 
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ABSTRACTS  OF  UNPUBLISHED  DECISIONS. 
(614.) 

Sheepskins  with  the  Wool  on  —  Furs. 

Protest  18237  h  of  Leopold  Weil  &  Bros,  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector 
of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.    Before  Board  1,  February  25,  l'J04. 

Duty  was  assessed ,  under  the  provisions  of  Schedule  K  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  on  wool  fuund 
ou  certain  Chinese  sheepskins.  The  importers  contended  that  the  skins  were  furs 
undressed  and  entitled  to  free  entry  under  paragraph  561.  Note  G.A.  49S1  (T.D. 
23,247).    Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

From  the  evidence  it  would  seem  that  these  skins  were  intended  to 
be  dressed  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  furs. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  subsequent  use  of  said  skins  does  not 
change  their  character  as  sheejjskins  witli  tlie  wool  on,  and  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraphs  351,  358,  and  3G0  said  wool  was  dutial)le  as 
assessed.     The  protest  is  overruled. 


(518.) 
China  Wool  of  Class  5. 

Protest  12679  A  of  Isaac  Denby  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs 
at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General 
Appraisers),  February  25,  1904.     Lunt,  G.A. 

We  find  that  the  merchandise  covered  by  this  protest  is  China  sheep's 
wool,  not  containing  cashmere  goat  hair,  and  is  wool  of  the  third  class, 
valued  at  less  than  twelve  cents  per  pound  dutiable  at  four  cents 
par  pound  as  claimed. 

The  decision  of  the  collector  is  reversed. 


(568.) 
Merino  Wool. 

Protest  27687  h  of  Perry  Ryer  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharrets,  and  McClelland, 
General  Appraisers),  February  29,  1904.    Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  wool  on  certain  sheepskins  produced  in  the  southern  part  of 
Spain,  the  original  habitat  of  the  merino  sheep,  classified  as  merino  wool 
under  Schedule  K,  tariff  act  of  1897,  was  claimed  to  be  dutiable  as  wool 
of  Class  3.     Protest  overruled. 


(826.) 
Wool  Felts. 

Protest  5434  h  of  L.  Metzger  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs 
at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General 
Appraisers),  March  18,  1904.     Opinion  by  Lunt,    G.A. 

The  merchandise  consisted   of  wool   felts,  classified    as  such   under 
paragraph  370,  tariff"  act  of  1897,  also  of  wool  felts  to  the  surface  of 
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whicli  were  attached  by  some  adhesive  substance  dots  of  wool  of 
dillcrent  colors  and  sizes,  classified  under  paragraph  366,  relating  to 
wool  fabrics.  These  articles  are  used  for  covering  frames  of  hats  for 
ladies'  wear,  and  were  claimed  by  the  imijorters  to  be  dutiable  at  twelve 
cents  per  pound  by  similitude  under  j^aragraph  357,  as  wools  or  hair  of 
the  second  class,  also  altei'natively  under  section  6,  relating  to  unenu- 
merated  articles.     Protest  overruled. 


(1090.) 

Wool. 

Protest  62233  Ij  of  Salvatore  La  Buono  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  surveyor 
of  customs  at  the  port  of  St.  Louis.  Before  Board  ]  (Lunt,  Sbarretts,  and  McClel- 
land, General  Appraisers),  April  18, 1904.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  merchandise  consisted  of  wool  imported  from  Sicily.  It  was 
classified  as  wool  of  the  first  class,  scoured,  and  was  claimed  to  be 
dutiable  as  wool  of  the  third  class.  Held  that  it  is  dutiable  at  twelve  cents 
per  pound  under  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  354  and  358,  tariif  act  of 
1897,  relating  to  wool  of  the  third  class,  valued  at  less  than  twelve  cents 
per  pound,  imported  in  condition  for  carding  or  spinning  into  yarns. 
Protest  sustained. 


(1107.) 
Wool  Fell. 


Protest  85289/  of  Harris  &  Nixon  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs 
at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  2  (Fischer,  Howell,  and  De  Vries,  General 
Appraisers),  April  18,  1904.    Opinion  by  Howell,  G.A. 

The  merchandise  was  classified  under  paragraph  370,  tariff  act  of 
1897,  relating  to  felts  in  part  of  wool.  The  importers  contended  that 
it  was  not  included  within  said  provision  on  the  theory  that  it  was  made 
of  cattle  hair  and  not  of  wool.  Analysis  of  the  merchandise  showed  it 
to  be  composed  in  chief  value  of  wool.     Protest  overruled. 


(1263.) 
Wool  Trimmings. 

Protests  299S7,/,  etc.,  of  Garrison,  Wright  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  2  (Fischer,  Howell,  and 
De  Vries,  General  Appraisers),  May  4,  1904.     Opinion  by  De  Vries,  O.A. 

The  merchandise  was  classified  as  worsted  trimmings  under  para- 
graph 371,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  was  claimed  to  be  dutiable  under 
paragraph  366  as  manufactures  of  wool.  The  Board  found  the  mer- 
chandise to  consist  of  trimmings  in  long  lengths  composed  in  part  of 
wool,  and  held  it  to  have  been  properly  classified. 
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COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  IMPORTS  OF  WOOL  AND 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  WOOL  FOR  THE  TWELVE  MONTHS 
ENDING  JUNE  30,  1903  and  1904. 


Articles  and  Countries. 

Quantities   for  Twelve 

Months   ending 

June  30. 

Values  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

June  30. 

1903. 

1904. 

1903. 

1904. 

Wool,  Hair  op  the  Camel,   Goat, 
Alpaca,  etc.,  and  Manufactures 
OP  : 

Unmanufactured — 
Class   1  — Clothing  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from  — 

United   Kingdom 

France 

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

PoUlulli. 

15,283,827 

35,014 

12,888,839 

13,369,217 

625,224 

Pounds. 

17,335,314 

17,555 

16,705,711 

10,957,796 

559,617 

$2,569,1.33 

4,494 

1,742,.592 

3,066,364 

105,811 

$3,345,782 

10,324 

2,602,024 

2,518,849 

96,515 

Total 

42,202,121 

45,575,993 

$7,488,394 

$8,573,494 

Class  2  — Combing  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Kurope 

Uritish  North  America    .    .   . 

South  America 

Asia  and  Oceania 

Other  countries 

11,319,159 

1,203,168 

2,055,670 

434,380 

213,008 

7,128 

9,443,853 
1,158,424 
1,419,151 

826,918 

85,608 

189 

$2,061,397 
270,443 
307,913 
148,936 
43,842 
904 

$1,937,275 

305,564 

2.')6,i)3i 

295,702 

25,208 

38 

Total 

15,233,113 

12,934,143 

$2,883,435 

$2,819,822 

Class    3  — Carpet  (dutiable)  — 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

British  North  America   .   .    . 

South  America 

Chinese  Empire 

Other  Asia  aud  Oceania  .   .   . 
Other  countries ■  . 

37,160,932 
3,745,359 
3,447,458 

28,374,285 
8,054 

11,408,300 

24,626,048 
9,548,952 
1,383,174 

31,531,212 

2,403,263 

1,531,864 

31,673,372 

17,102 

10,639,214 

22,434,641 

14,989,506 

12,524 

$4,035,916 

381,827 

371,078 

2,913,373 

571 

915,402 

2,047,557 

1,045,542 

119,866 

$4,074,733 

282,712 

166,438 

3,804,361 

2,033 

1,094,104 

2,193,878 

1,801,309 

707 

Total 

119,702,562 

115,232,698 

$11,831,132 

$13,420,275 

Total  unmanufactured.    . 

177,137,796 

173,742,834 

$22,152,961 

$24,813,591 

Manufactures  of— 
Carpets     and     Carpeting      (duti- 
able)— 
Imported  from— 

United  Kingdom 

Other  Europe 

Sq.  Yards. 

269,005 

641,554 

393 

165,468 

3,311 

Sq.  Yards. 

254,744 

410,818 

109 

172,463 

6,798 

$613,269 

2,607,148 

733 

526,881 

10,485 

$656,230 

1,. 590,669 

373 

Other  Asia  and  Oceania  .    .    . 
Other  countries 

539,524 
10,512 

Total 

1,079,731 

844,932 

$3,758,516 

$2,797,308 
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COMPARATIVE    STATEMENT   OF   IMPOUTS    OF    WOOL,    ETC. 

Concluded. 


Abticles  and  Countries. 


Clothing,  ready-made,  aud  other 
wearing  apparel,  except  shawls 
and  knit  falirics  (dutiable)  .   .   . 


Cloths—  (dutiable)— 
Imported  from — 
United   Kingdom 
Austria- Hungary 

Belgium 

France 

Germany  .... 
Other  Europe  .  . 
Other  countries  . 

Total  .... 


Dress     Goods,   Women's    and 
Children's —  (dutiable) 
Imported  from — 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Germany 

Other  Europe 

Other  countries 


Knit  fabrics  (dutiable) 

Muugo,  flocks,  shoddy,  noils, 
wool  extracts,  rags,  and  waste 
(dutiable) 

Shawls  (dutiable) 

Yarns  (dutiable) 

All  other  (dutiable)      


Total  manufactures 


Quantities  for  Twelve 

Months  ending 

June  30. 


Po^mds. 


1904. 


Pounds. 


Values  for  Twelve 

Mouths  ending 

June  30. 


1903.  1904 


$1,922,484        $1,309,995 


3,016,118 

137,116 

208,385 

237,992 

1,140,733 

4,185 

19,694 


4,764,223 


2,356,812 
173,914 
192,933 
175,063 

1,132,697 
6,066 


4,046,099 


$3,125,134 

$2,489,361 

128,235 

158,740 

201,560 

187,653 

306,913 

230,756 

1,080,240 

1,075,757 

3,475 

7,000 

18,542 

9,330 

$4,864,099 

$4,158,597 

Sq.  Yards. 

26,638,543 

10,028,880 

4,731,408 

25,159 

14,606 


41,438,596 


Sq.  Yards. 

27,900,606 

10,473,564 

5,298,939 

162,742 

21,748 


43,857,599 


$4,026,651 

2,350,825 

1,125,361 

7,746 

3,142 


$7,513,725 


Pounds. 


361,885 


Pounds. 


218,618 


159,739 


$670,774 


92,328 

56,872 

195,410 

472,177 


$19,546,385 


$4,456,026 

2,561,801 

1,135,380 

47,445 

5,183 


$8,205,835 


$515,747 


52,697 

54,084 

112,925 

526,600 


$17,733,788 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    OF    THE    BOSTOX     WOOL    MARKET 

FOR  JUNE  30,  1004. 

Domestic  Wools.      (Bekedict  &  Livingstone.) 


Ohio,     Pennsylvania,     and     West 
Virginia. 

fWASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

Medium 

Fine  Delaine      .       

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine       

Medium    .       

Fine  Delaine       

Michigan,    Wisconsin,    New    Yoiik, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

Fine   .    .        

Medium 

Pine  Delaine       

(UNWASHED.) 

Fine   .    

Medium     ....       

Fine  Delaine 

Kbntuckt  AND  Indiana. 

(UNWASHED.; 

Medium 

Bi-aid     

Missouiii,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 

(UNWASHED.) 

Medium 

Braid 

TE.XAft. 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

Spring,  fine,  12  months 

"  "     6  to  8  months 

"        medium,  12  months 

"  "         6  to  8  months   .   .    . 

Fall,  fine 

"     medium 

California, 
(scoured  basis.) 
Spring,  Northern,  free,  12  months     . 
"  "  "      6to8montlm, 

Fall,  free 

"    defective 

Territory    Wool  :     Montana,    Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

Staple,  fine 

"       medium 

Clothing,  fine 

"  "      medium 

"  medium 

New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

New  Mexico.     (Fall.) 

(SCOURED  BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Georgia  and  Southern. 

Unwashed 


1904. 


April.      May.      June 


33  @  33^ 
30  @  31 
32  @  33 

34  @  35 

22  ®  23 

25  @  26 

25 


25  ig  26 
30  (g  31 
32  (g  33 

20  @  21 
25  (S  25^ 
is  g  24 


25  g  26 
22  g  23 


23ig  24.^ 
21  g  22i 


51  g  52 

46  g  47 

43  @  45 

42  iS  43 

43  g  45 
40  a  42 


48  g  50 
45  @  46 
42  g  43 

30  g  38 


52  @  53 
48  g  50 
47  ®  49 
46  g  47 
44  S  46 


48  ig  49 
43  g  44 
37  g  39 


46  g  47 
41  g  42 
36  @  37 


33  g  33i 
30  g  31 
32  n   33 

34  g  35 

22  @  23 

25  @   26 

25 


25  ig  26 
30  @  31 
32  @  33 

19  @  20 

25  (g  25j 
23  ®   24 


27  g  28 
22  ©  23 


24Jg  25 
22  g  22.i 


53  g  55 
48  @  oO 
45  @  46 
44  @  45 
44  g  45 
42  g  43 


50  g  51 
47  g  48 
43  g  44 
32  g  38 


53  @  55 

49  g  51 

50  @  52 
48  @  50 
47  g  48 


49  ®  51 
45  g  46 

40  (g  42 


47  (g  48 
42  g  43 
37  ig  38 


25  ig  26 


34  @  35 
31  g  32 
33  <g  34 

35  g  36 

23  -g  2Zh 
2'in  28^ 
26 


25  @  26 

32  ®  33 

33  @  34 

20  g  21 
26^3  274 
24  @   25 


28  (g  29 
25  ®   26 


20  g  27i 
23  ®   24 


56  g  58 
50  @  51 
50  g  52 
48  g  50 
47  n  48 
46  g  47 


53  (g  55 
50  g  52 

47  g  48 
34  @  40 


56  g  58 
53  g  55 
63  g  55 
5>  @  53 
49  ®   51 


52  @  53 
49  !g  50 
44  g  46 


48  S  49 
47  g  48 
42  g  43 


26  ig  27 


1903. 


June. 


31  a   32^ 

27  a  29 

30  g  31 

34  g  35 

21  @  22 

23  i§   24 
24.^  g  25 


254  g  26 
28  ®  29 
31  @  32 

19  @  20 
2iVg  23 
224  g  23 


23  g  24 
21  @  22 


21  g  22 
20  g  21 


51  g  52 
48  g  50 
45  g  46 
42  g  45 
42  g  44 
38  g  40 


51  g  52 
42  g  43 
42  g  424 
30  g  40 


52|  g  65 
50  g  53 
47  @  50 
45  @  47 
42  g  43 


48  (g  50 
43  ®  45 
36  g  37 

46  g  48 
41  @  43 
36  @  37 


224®  23 
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Domestic  Wool. 

Boston,  June  30,  1904. 

During  the  three  months  under  review  (April  to  July)  the  wool  market  has 
passed  from  one  of  extreme  quiet,  amounting  almost  to  depression,  to  one  of 
unusual  activity. 

The  spirit  of  conservatism  which  prevailed  among  the  trade  early  in  the 
spring  was  perhaps  justified  by  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  goods 
market,  resulting  in  much  idle  machinery,  especially  among  the  worsted 
spinners,  and  this,  coupled  with  the  general  feeling  of  apprehension  attending 
the  future,  so  prevalent  in  a  presidential  year,  was  sufficient  to  cause  the 
large  houses  to  send  their  buyers  into  the  country  for  the  new  clip  with 
instructions  to  operate  with  great  caution,  unless  they  could  buy  wool  at  con- 
siderably less  than  last  year's  prices,  the  business  for  the  past  twelve  months 
not  having  been  remunerative.  The  wisest  heads  would  not  have  pre- 
dicted that  before  the  new  clip  was  marketed  values  would  have  advanced  in 
the  Eastern  markets  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent.  But  such  has  been  the  case 
on  almost  all  grades  of  wool,  although  more  pronounced  on  the  Medium 
grades. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  period  the  stock  of  old  wool  (of  which  there 
was  no  excessive  amount)  was  absolutely  removed  from  the  market  by  man- 
ufacturers, and  there  was  a  growing  conviction  in  the  trade  that  the  clip  of 
this  country,  and,  in  fact,  of  the  world,  would  be  considerably  less  than  nor- 
mal. Hence  a  feeling  of  speculation  developed  quickly  among  the  largest 
operators,  who,  having  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  began  to  buy  the  new 
clip  freely,  with  tlie  result  that  when  the  ball  was  once  started  rolling  others 
followed  suit,  and  we  have  to  record  a  season  of  the  most  reckless  buying  in 
the  country  ever  experienced.  Instead  of  purchasing  the  new  clip  at  less 
than  last  year's  prices,  it  was  bought  at  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  above  those 
figures,  and  the  anxiety  to  secure  wool  was  such  that  it  was  largely  contracted 
for  on  the  sheep's  back  before  shearing,  a  thing  unprecedented  in  tlie  history 
of  the  trade. 

The  demand  for  Medium  grades,  to  which  attention  was  called  in  our  last 
report,  has  not  only  continued  but  increased,  with  the  result  that  prices 
have  advanced  more  in  these  than  in  tlie  finer  grades.  Three-eighths  and 
quarter  Blood  domestic  fleeces  have  advanced  about  ten  per  cent,  during  the 
last  quarter,  or  from  25  to  26  cents  to  27^  to  28.^  cents  for  Michigan  and  Ohio 
wools  respectively,  and  many  predict  a  thirty- cent  market  before  winter, 
which  is  not  at  all  improbable.  In  similar  grades  of  Territory  wool  a  like 
advance  has  been  obtained,  or  from  a  20  to  21  cent  basis  in  April  to  a 
23  to  24  cent  basis  in  the  latter  part  of  June, 

While  the  demand  has  been  especially  prominent  for  the  Medium  grades. 
Fine  and  Fine  Medium  Wools  have  also  found  a  ready  market  at  a  material 
advance  over  March  quotations. 

That  the  largest  manufacturers  seem  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  the  wool 
situation  is  evidenced  by  the  unusually  heavy  sales  of  wool  in  the  Boston 
market  during  the  last  few  weeks  of  this  quarter.  The  amount  of  wool  sold 
up  to  the  first  of  July  (much  of  it  yet  to  arrive)  has  been  unprecedented, 
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some  holders,  it  is  reported,  having  disposed  of  a  tliird  or  more  of  their  pur- 
chases, and  manufacturers  have  been  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  anticipate 
their  wants  sufficiently  to  cover  on  prospective  light-weight  orders. 

Benedict  &  Livingstone. 

Pulled  Wools.     (Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Brushed  Extra 

Fine  A  

A  Super  .... 
B  Super  .... 
C  Super  .... 
Fine  Combing  . 
Combing  .... 
California,  Extra 


April. 

May. 

June. 

June. 

52  @  60 

52  ©60 

53@60 

52  (g  60 

47  @  50 

47®  60 

48®  50 

47  g50 

44  @46 

44(g  46 

45  @47 

43  g  45 

42  a  43 

42  (g  43 

43  g  44 

39  g  42 

32  a  34 

32  @  34 

32  (§34 

31  @  33 

48  S  50 

48  ig  .50 

50  @  51 

47  (g  48 

43  S  45 

i-i  g  45 

44^45 

40  g  42 

50  g  55 

50  @  55 

50  (g  55 

53  g  55 

190». 


Pulled  Wools. 

Beginning  tiie  quarter  with  no  accumulation  of  wool,  the  business,  though 
comparatively  quiet,  has  been  sufficient  in  the  aggregate  to  absorb  current 
production.  The  depression  in  goods,  and  the  hand-to-mouth  policy  of  man- 
ufacturers in  their  purchases,  have  tended  to  keep  values  down;  and  the 
variation  in  prices  from  week  to  week  has  been  hardly  quotable.  The  June 
pulling  is  tjie  smallest  of  the  whole  year,  but  not  until  the  close  of  the  month 
did  it  become  apparent  to  the  trade  that  the  supply  of  medium  supers  was 
inadequate  to  satisfy  the  normal  consumption.  Confronted  with  these  con- 
ditions, the  market,  as  the  quarter  ends,  evinces  a  strong  upward  tendency. 

A  feature  of  the  earlier  months  was  the  demand  for  combings  of  all 
grades,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the  pullers  have  no  staple  wools 
to  carry  over  until  fall, 

Sheepskins  have  been  in  short  supply,  and  prices  have  ruled  steadily  high. 

Boston,  July  1,  1904.  •  W.  A.  Blanchard. 

Note. —  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  quotations  ou  Washed  Fleeces  for  this 
quarter  are  always  somewhat  Domiual,  as  the  stock  of  old  wool  is  generally  very  light, 
and  new  wools  have  not  arrived  in  sufficient  quantities  to  enable  us  to  make  reliable 
quotations. 
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Foreign   Wools.     (Mauger  &  Avert.) 


Australian  Combing: 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

A.ustralian  Clothing : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland  : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

Australian  and  Montevideo  Pulled  : 

Combing 

Clothing 

English  Wools  : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  .    .   .       .   . 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .   .    .   . 

East  India,  Ist  White  Joria  .   .    . 

East  India,  White  Kandahar  .    . 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White     .    .   . 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "       No.  1,  Open  .   .   .    . 

"  "       No.  2,  Open  .   .   .   . 


April. 


41  @42 

39  @41 

38  (8)40 

41  @43 

39  @41 
37  @39 

39  @40 

40  @41 

33  @35 

31  @33 

41  (§43 
39  ig  41 
30  @33 

33  @35 

30  @32 

30  @32 

26  @  27 

30  @  32 


32  ©33 

32  @  33 

32  @  33 

32  @  33 

18  @19 

28  ®  30 

25  (@26 

25  (@  28 

25  (g  27 

15  ig  18 

14  @  15 

11  §12 


1»04. 

May. 


41-  @  42 

39  @41 

38  @40 

41  @43 

39  @41 
37  @39 

39  @  40 

40  @  41 

34  (8)35 

31  @33 

41  (§43 
39  (g  41 
30  (g  33 

33  @  35 

30  (g  32 

30  @  32 

26  (g27 

30  (g  32 


33  @.34 

33  @  34 

33  g  34 

34  ig  35 

19  g  21 

30  @3l 

26  @  27 

26  @28 

25  @27 

16  g  IS 

14  @16 

12  @  13 


41  @  42 

39  (g41 

38  (g40 

41  g)43 

39  @41 
37  @  39 

39  @40 

40  (g  41 

34  (g  35 

31  @33 

41  !g43 
39  (g  41 
30  @  33 

33  @  35 

30  @  32 

30  (g  32 

26  (g  27 

30  ®  32 


34  g  36 

34  g  36 
33  @  34 

35  @36 

20  @22 

30  @31 

26  @  27 

26  @28 

25  @  27 

16  (g  18 

15  (g  16 

14  (g  15 


i9o:t. 


June. 


42  @44 

40  S  42 

38  (g40 

42  (g44 

40  @  42 

38  (@40 

40  @  42 

40  (g42 

31  (g33 

28  (g30 

42  @  44 

40  g  42 

30  ig  32 

33  @  35 

27  ®  30 

26  @  27 
23  ®  25 

27  ®  29 

45  @  47 

42  @  45 

31  @32 
30  a  31 
30  (g  31 

29  @  31 

16  (g  17 

28  g  30 
25  @  26 

20  @  22 

21  @  22 
15  @  17 
14  (g  16 
11  ig  12 


FoREiGW   Wools. 

While  the  demand  for  fine  foreign  wooLs  has  been  restricted  during  the 
past  quarter,  crossbred  wools  have  met  with  steady  demand.  Old  stocks 
were  cleaned  up  and  new  arrivals  quickly  taken.  In  Europe,  also,  the  demand 
has  prevailed  for  crossbreds  and  especially  for  the  lower  qualities  (40s  and 
below). 

In  carpet  wools  the  situation  has  been  less  satisfactory.  The  supply  of 
yarns  has  been  in  excess  of  the  demand,  and,  while  there  has  been  a  fair 
demand  for  carpets,  the  prices  have  not  been  on  a  parity  with  the  cost  of 
manufacture. 


BULLETIN 


latioiuil  ^ssocialioii  of  alool  PauufoftiuTrs. 

A    QUARTERLY    MAGAZINE 
Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  National  Wool  Industry. 

Vol.  XXXIV.]  BOSTON,  DECEMBER,  1904.  [No.  IV. 


REPORT   OF   THE    CHAMBERLAIN   TARIFF 
COMMISSION. 

IRON    AND    STEEL   TRADES. 

Since  1882,  when  an  effort  to  have  an  inquiry  by  a  Par- 
liamentary Commission  of  the  industrial  condition  of  Great 
Britain  was  defeated  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
because  the  passage  of  such  a  motion  "  would  at  once  become 
the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  protection  and  in  favor  of 
hostile  tariffs,"  a  small  though  persistent  body  of  English 
political  economists,  known  as  fair  traders,  has  agitated 
changes  in  their  economic  policy.  The  investigations  made 
by  the  Parliamentary  Commission,  which  was  finally 
appointed  in  1885,  disclosed  a  situation  unsuspected  and 
unrealized  b}"  many  Englishmen.  Then  there  was  lack  of 
unanimity  in  the  conclusions  reached.  The  majority  con- 
ceded the  depressed  condition  of  the  industries,  the  over- 
production and  reduced  return  from  industrial  investments. 
The}'  were  less  bold  and  more  cautious  than  the  five  dis- 
senters who  hesitated  not  to  portray  conditions  as  they  saw 
them,  which,  unless  remedied  by  a  radical  reversal  of  the 
fiscal  policy,  they  felt  would  become  chronic,  to  the  lasting 
damage  of  the  kingdom's  industries.     No  such  charge  was 
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made.  In  the  interim  the  leaven  has  been  working,  and  again 
an  examination  is  in  progress,  not,  it  is  true,  by  authority  of 
Parliament,  but  at  the  request  and  in  response  to  the  sum- 
mons of  an  individual,  the  most  fervent  and  persistent  in  his 
hostility  to  the  faith  he  once  espoused  and  has  since  recanted. 

The  edict  has  gone  forth  to  the  nation,  "  Know  thyself 
industriall}^"  and  the  probe  has  gone  deep  to  expose  the 
weaknesses  and  disclose  a  remedy  for  the  canker  gnawing 
persistently  for  years  at  the  country's  industries,  so  that  to-day 
Great  Britain,  once  the  unquestioned  queen  in  the  iron  and 
steel  trades,  has  been  obliged  to  3deld  her  crown  to  America 
and  Germany,  which  have  overtaken  and  passed  her  in  the 
race. 

The    general  committee  consists  of  about  sixty  members 

representing  various  trades,  industries,  and  businesses,  smaller 

committees  arranging  for  the  gathering  of  statis- 

Dutyofthe      ^j^^  ^^^^j  examination  of  witnesses  in  their  special 

committee.  J- 

branches.  The  commission  was  charged  to  con- 
sider the  fiscal  proposals  submitted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  to 
the  country  and  report  as  to  their  probable  effect  on  present 
conditions,  what  modifications,  if  any,  were  desirable,  the 
best  way  to  harmonize  conflicting  interests  where  they  exist, 
and  what  duties,  if  any,  should  be  recommended.  The  first 
industry  examined  was  that  of  iron  and  steel,  the  report  on 
which  is  the  basis  for  this  article.  This  inquiry  was  con- 
ducted by  a  committee  of  four,  consisting  of  Col.  Charles 
Allen,  chairman  of  the  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sir 
Alfred  Hickman,  ex-president  British  Iron  and  Steel  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Arthur  Keen,  vice-president  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute,  and  Sir  W.  T.  Lewis,  chairman  Mellingriffith  Tin- 
plate  Works  —  men  whose  standing  cannot  be  successfully 
questioned.  Printed  forms,  containing  searching  questions 
asking  for  all  manner  of  information  vital  to  the  inquiry, 
were  sent  to  manufacturers  and  merchants,  arid,  in  addition, 
oral  testimony  was  taken,  some  of  this  being  intended  to 
explain  and  amplify  the  written.  Apparently  there  was  no 
effort  to  restrict  the  inquiry,  for  the  replies  received  from 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  were  458,  representing  230,986 
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persons,  an  average  of  504  employees  per  firm.  In  1901  the 
total  number  of  employees  was  given  as  nearly  2(35,000,  only 
29,000  in  excess  of  those  accounted  for  in  the  replies.  Allow- 
ing for  all  overlapping  and  possible  inaccuracies,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  firms  answering  the  inquiries  employ  more  than 
80  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
trades.  Among  those  offering  oral  testimony  were  Col. 
Charles  Allen,  of  the  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mr. 
J.  Stephen  Jeans,  secretary  of  the  British  Iron  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, together  with  sixteen  others  representing  the  various 
branches  of  the  trades  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 

This  commission  is  acting  on  the  authority  of  no  mandate 
from  Parliament ;  and,  though  its  membership  may  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  industry,  the  findings  of  fact  may  be  ques- 
tioned because  of  the  ex  parte  character  of  its  membership, 
and  the  value  of  its  conclusions  may  be  depreciated  by  oppo- 
nents of  the  policy  they  recommend.  It  is  indeed  charged 
already  that  the  committee  is  in  sympathy  with  the  views  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  inquiry  by  a  Royal 
Commission  will  be  asked  to  make  an  investigation  and  consult 
officials  regarded  as  disinterested  and  having  the  knowledge 
of  experts.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  decision  is 
unanimous,  and  the  conclusions  reached  are  amply  warranted 
by  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  the  testimony  before 
the  commission.  A  careful  reading  of  the  testimony  makes 
it  difficult  for  one  to  see  how  an  impartial  jury,  confined  to 
the  facts  produced,  could  have  reached  a  different  result. 

It  must  be  a  revelation  to  the  conservative,  satisfied  Eng- 
lishman to  learn  of  the  arrested  development  of  the  iron  and 
steel  trades  of  his  country  which  once,  within 
combaued  thirty  ycars,  stood  unrivalled  and  unapproached. 
In  1886  few  there  were  who  espoused  the  unpop- 
ular propaganda  of  the  fair  traders,  and  yet  within  the  life- 
time of  some  of  its  devotees  the  wisdom  of  adherence  to  the 
Cobden  theory  is  not  only  mildly  questioned,  but  is  openly 
combatted ;  and  the  justification  for  this  new  faitli  is  to  be 
found  in  the  achievements  of  countries  which,  within  a  quar- 
ter of  a    century,  have  risen  from  inconspicuous  industrial 
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factors  to  the  most  commanding  position  of  successful  livals. 
Mutterings  of  discontent  in  1885  have  become  a  swelling 
chorus  of  antagonism  in  1904.  The  few  have  increased  to 
many,  and  committed  to  this  new  school  are  large  numbers  of 
the  dominant  party  headed  by  an  ex-premier,  who,  in  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  struggle,  is  confronted  with  views  [)reviously 
expressed  which  are  quite  the  contrary  of  those  now  ad- 
vanced by  him  for  the  healing  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  in  the  year  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Cobden's  birth,  in  the  country  which  has  been 
the  great  exemplar  held  up  for  all  nations  to  follow,  the 
cause  of  protection  has  received  its  greatest  endorsement  and 
found  its  largest  number  of  new  adherents.  Free  trade, 
which  was  to  bring  such  blessings,  —  not  only  to  Great 
Britain  but  to  the  world,  -^  has  been  dealt  a  stunning  blow  in 
the  house  of  its  friends.  It  is  not  meant  that  indications 
point  to  the  immediate  political  success  of  the  Chamberlain 
policy,  but  the  figures  and  deductions  })resented  by  the  men 
conspicuous  in  the  industry  show  that  some  malady  has  been 
attacking  their  business,  and  their  woes  are  attributed  to 
the  lack  of  protective  duties.  The  plaintive  cry  is  raised  to 
preserve  the  home  market  of  Great  Britain  to  the  iron  and 
steel  masters  by  a  tariff,  and  those  of  her  colonies  by  pref- 
erential agreements,  to  save  them  from  the  inundation  of  the 
surplus  production  of  rival  countries  which,  they  protest, 
is  dumped  into  their  markets  at  prices  defying  competition. 
The  testimony  produced  will  be  used  to  convince  the  constit- 
uencies of  the  correctness  of  the  diagnosis  made  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy  offered. 

The  proposition  that  free  trade  for  all  nations  at  all  times 
and  under  all  conditions  is  the  best  is  denied  by  this 
inquiry,  and  in  it  the  great  wisdom  of  this  coun- 
inIreLl7^  try's  coursc,  which  contemplates  the  manufacture 
for  our  great  needs,  receives  its  amplest  vindica- 
tion. To  the  American  free  trade  doctrinaires  this 
weakening  of  the  cause  in  the  country,  whence  came  its 
strongest  support,  must  be  embarrassing  and  confounding. 
Twenty  years  ago  complaint  was  made  of  one  competitor  in 
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iron  —  Germany;  but  to-day  England's  troubles  have  multi- 
plied, and  to  this  one  must  be  added  Belgium  and  the  United 
States.  England's  experience  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  the 
free  trade  teaching  that  tariffs  interfere  with  exports.  Her 
iron  and  steel  men  have  found  that  not  only  has  the  world 
grown  more  protective  since  she  adopted  free  trade,  but  that 
while  for  her  the  industry  has  halted,  it  has  gone  forward 
with  giant  strides  not  in  one  but  in  several  protected  coun- 
tries. They  have  found  neutral  markets  for  her  exports 
growing  fewer,  her  trade  with  her  own  colonies,  while  in- 
creasing, not  keejjing  pace  with  their  growth  or  the  progress 
made  by  her  rivals  ;  and,  discovering  this,  they  also  affirm  it 
to  be  a  fact  that  in  their  own  markets  they  are  constantly 
exposed  to  a  growing  competition  and  increasing  imports. 
All  this  has  had  a  most  depressing  effect  on  the  industry, 
[)re venting  the  investment  of  new  capital  needed  for 
improvements  and  modern  equipment,  and,  if  not  checked, 
they  declare  will  prove  ruinous. 

A  strong  pessimistic  tone  is  found  running  all  through 
the  testimony,  and  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  with  the  pres- 
ent conditions  is  expressed.  The  distress  is  manifested  by 
the  aims  of  the  trade  now  as  compared  with  1875,  since 
which  date  immense  progress  has  been  made  by  England's 
rivals.  It  is  true,  comparing  the  present  output  with  that  of 
1875,  a  considerable  growth  is  shown,  but  that  is  not  the 
point.  Since  1881  practically  no  advance  has  been  made  in 
pig  iron  production,  the  figures  for  1881-85  being  only  700,- 
000  tons  greater  than  that  for  1903.  In  steel  production 
the  showing  is  better,  the  increase  from  1881-85  being 
1,970,000  tons  to  5,030,000,  though  from  1896-1900  to  1903 
the  increase  is  but  little  more  than  300,000  tons.  The 
British  manufacturer  of  to-day  is  concerned  not  so  much  for  the 
capture  of  foreign  markets  as  for  the  preservation  of  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  her  colonies.  This  is  a  marked 
change  from  his  point  of  view  in  the  seventies,  and  is  indica- 
tive of  the  progress  made  by  rivals  while  his  trade  has 
remained  stationary. 
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The  defence  of  the  protective  policy,  were  one  needed,  can 

be  found  in  the  figures  herein  disclosed.     They  tell  in  a  way 

more  graphic  than  words  the    relative  decline  of 

Protection        ^j^     onc-time  leader  and  the  relative  and  actual 

vindicated. 

development  of  despised  and  unsuspected  rivals  — 
rivals  who  would  not  exist  were  it  not  that  the  policy  fol- 
lowed by  Germany  and  America  has  preserved  for  their 
manufacturers  their  own  good  home  markets.  It  has  been 
better  for  labor,  for  the  consumer,  and  for  the  nation  gener- 
ally that  we  have  manufactured  for  our  manifold  wants  and 
not  entrusted  that  work  to  other  nations.  In  this  report, 
which  on  its  every  page  discloses  fresh  evidence  of  our  great- 
ness and  contains  merited  tributes  to  the  American  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers,  there  is  great  food  for  thought  for  those 
who,  with  all  the  world  becoming  less  enamored  of  free 
trade,  desire  the  United  States  to  abandon  protective  duties 
and  go  to  a  strictly  revenue  basis,  gravely  telling  us  that 
but  few  industries  need  protection  and  that  this  country 
would  have  by  this  time  been  just  as  rich  and  pros- 
perous as  it  is  had  that  development  been  permitted  to 
take  its  natural  course  without  any  artificial  protection. 
Such  statements  made  to  these  practical  English  iron- 
masters would  be  met  with  ridicule,  and  their  present 
condition,  after  but  twenty  years  of  any  considerable  com- 
petition, would  be  pointed  to  in  refutation  of  them.  The 
only  free  trade  country  in  Europe  finds  her  iron  industry 
in  distress,  and  the  men  who  are  supposed  to  know  the  malady 
and  the  remedy  needed  are  turning  away  from  free  trade  and 
seeking  relief  through  protection.  Are  the  people  of  this 
country  expected  to  close  their  eyes  to  this  demonstration 
of  the  weakness  of  the  one  and  the  strength  of  the  other 
policy,  and  to  follow  the  leading  of  men. whose  teaching, 
when  carried  to  a  legitimate  conclusion,  has  demonstrated 
its  inability  to  build  up  the  industry  and  even  maintain  it  in 
the  relative  and  prosperous  condition  of  twenty-five  years 
ago  ?  If  the  industry  had  been  unaided  in  this  country  by  a 
protective  tariff,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  attain  so 
soon,  if  at  all,  the  commanding  position  we  now  hold.     What 
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of  the  tin  plate  industry?  Before  1890  our  production  was 
inconsiderable  and  inconsequential.  We  were  jeered  at  for 
the  presumption  of  attempting  its  manufacture,  and  were 
assured  that  it  was  better  to  let  England  supply  our  wants. 
A  duty  granted  the  manufacturers  immediately  brought  a 
response  ;  and  to-day  our  output  is  at  least  400,000  tons,  the 
British  manufacturer  asserting  that  without  that  duty  every 
ton  of  it  would  have  been  supplied  by  England  and  Wales. 

In  1881  the  English  free  traders,  believing  in  the  security 
of  their  trade  position  and  the  infallibility  of  their  doctrine, 

scoffed  at  the  slowness  of  their  competitors,  regard- 
unwueiy?"*^    ing  Germany  "impoverished  by  the  despotism,  the 

militarism"  which  reigned  there,  as  "in  some  re- 
spects a  hundred  years  behind  us  in  the  march  on  civilization." 
The  opposition  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  results 
of  recent  elections  were  regarded  as  significant  protests  against 
the  protective  policy  favored  by  Bismarck.  "  The  fact  is," 
it  was  stated  by  Mr.  George  W.  Medley  in  a  Cobden  Club 
pamphlet  of  the  time,  "  that  the  vaunted  system  of  protection 
has  utterly  broken  down  in  Germany,  and  that  as  she  is  the 
poorest  of  our  rivals,  and  consequently  the  weakest  finan- 
cially, she  is  the  first  to  show  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
policy  she  has  so  unwisely  chosen."  In  1880  English  exports 
to  Germany  of  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  thereof,  were 
given  by  him  as  X 2,411,000,  and  English  imports  of  iron  and 
steel  from  Germany  as  nil.  Contrast  the  condition  of  the  two 
countries  at  the  present  time  and  decide  which  one  made  the 
mistake  and  which  one  prospered.  It  is  in  Germany  that  the 
British  find  their  keenest  and  most  feared  rival.  Clinsfincr 
steadfastly  to  the  policy  "  so  unwisely  chosen,  vast  devel- 
opment has  come  to  her  as  the  result  of  such  perseverance, 
up-to-date  methods  and  ability  rightly  applied."  In  the 
words  of  one  witness,  "  Germany  to-day  and  twenty  years  ago 
are  two  totally  different  things."  And  the  same  remark 
would  fittingly  apply  to  the  United  States.  At  the  present 
time  both  Germany  and  the  United  States,  accepting  the 
policy  of  protection,  are  the  two  countries  whose  production 
and  consumption  of  iron  and  steel  have  far  outrun  that  of 
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Great  Britain  and  whose  competition  in  all  markets  is  most 
sharply  felt.  To-day  German  and  American  manufacturers 
are  not  receiving  commiseration  from  their  British  brethren, 
from  whose  eyes  the  scales  seem  to  be  falling,  enabling  them 
to  see  not  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  with  clear  vision. 
With  this  new  insight  comes  a  demand  for  the  abandonment 
of  free  trade  and  the  adoption  of  protection  —  and  this  within 
twenty-five  years  of  the  time  when  England's  supremacy 
seemed  impregnable. 

To  show  the  folly  of  abandoning  protective  duties  it  is 
well  to  reproduce  extracts  from  the  testimony  of  several 
witnesses  who  see  the  value  of  the  American  market  and 
who  confess  their  ability  to  command  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  if  given  the  chance.     They  say  : 

If  the  duty  were  taken  off  in  America  we  should  get  at 
America  in  many  places  all  round ;  we  should  still  have  a 
very  considerable  trade  to  America. 

If  the  United  States  reduced  their  tariff  by  one-half  we 
could  do  a  very  large  trade  with  them. 

The  American  tariff  immensely  assisted  them  in  building 
up  their  organization.  They  have  a  closed  market  amongst 
sixty  or  seventy  million  people,  and  people  who 
ftin^needed.  ^^'^  all  cousumers.  It  is  not  like  Africa,  nor  are 
the  people  like  Kaffirs,  who  go  without  clothes. 
If  American  tariffs  were  reduced  it  might  help  us  to  recover 
a  great  deal  of  the  trade  we  have  lost  in  America. 

I  do  not  think  the  British  home  market  is  one-tenth  the 
size  of  the  American  home  market,  and  theirs  is  expanding 
extremely  rapidly. 

In  1891  the  Americans  produced  500  tons  of  tin  plates;  in 
1892,  18,000  tons ;  and  for  the  last  four  years  they  have  jjro- 
duced  between  250,000  and  400,000  tons,  and  we  think  that 
we  could  have  supplied  every  ton  of  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  American  tariff. 

Should  our  duties  be  reduced  one-half,  or  swept  away 
entirely,  not  the  British  manufacturer  alone  would  enjoy  the 
fruits,  but  the  German  also  would  enter  the  competition  —  a 
point  the  witnesses  seem  to  have  overlooked. 

Attention  is  directed  first  to  the  average  annual  produc- 
tion of  pig  iron,  and  comparison  is  made  with  the  four  other 
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large  iron-procliicing  countries  to  show  the  relatively  slow 
advance  made  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  production 
of  all  countries  is  also  shown.  The  years  1876-1880  are 
used  as  a  starting  point,  and  the  average  for  five  3'ears  is 
taken  down  to  1900,  while  for  1901  and  1902  the  actual 
figures  are  given.  This  system  is  followed  in  all  the  tables 
here  reproduced,  the  quantities  being  reduced,  to  a  common 
measure  of  tons  of  2,240  pounds. 


Table  I.  — Average   Annual  Production  of  Pig  Iron  in  Principal 
Countries  (in  Thousand  Tons,  2,240  Pounds). 


Period. 


1876-80  .. 
1881-85  .. 
188f)-90  .. 
1891-95  .. 
1896-1900 

1901  

1902  

1903 


United 
Kingdom. 

Germany. 
2,140 

United 
States. 

France. 

Belgium. 

6,660 

2,200 

1,450 

490 

8,100 

3,.S40 

4,260 

1,860 

700 

7,760 

4,130 

7,080 

1,660 

770 

7,040 

4,990 

8,130 

2,170 

750 

8,890 

7,310 

11,490 

2,480 

1,010 

7,9;-50 

7,740 

15,880 

2,350 

760 

8,680 

8,260 

17,820 

2,390 

1,080 

8,810 

9,860 

18,000 

2,780 

1,220 

All 
Countries. 


14,810 
20,100 
23.640 
26.210 
35,590 
40,230 
43,840 
47,340 


It  will  be  observed  that  at  the  starting  point  England's 
production  of  ]>ig  iron  was  380,000  tons  more  than  that  of 
the  other  four  countries  combined,  and  within  65  per 
cent,  of  the  production  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighties  the  total  amount  of  pig 
iron  produced  in  all  countries  had  increased  by  59  per  cent., 
but  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  only  17  per  cent. 
Germany  and  the  United  States  liad  increased  their  pro- 
duction by  93  per  cent,  and  175  per  cent.,  respectively. 
Early  in  the  next  decade  the  United  Kingdom  was  forced 
to  surrender  the  preeminence  which  she  had  held  for  more 
than  a  century,  the  United  States  forging  to  the  front.  In 
1903  she  dropped  still  lower  in  the  list,  Germany  for  the 
first  time  not  only  equaling  but  surpassing  her  output.  In 
that  year  the  total  production  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  18,000,000  tons,  nearly  nine  times  the  total  in  the  first 
period,  and  nearly  equaling  the  combined  production  of  the 
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United  Kingdom  and  Germany.  The  production  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  intermittent  and  unsteady ;  the 
succeeding  period,  in  several  instances,  being  lower  than 
prior  ones,  the  last  being  less  than  the  average  from  1896 
to  1900.  The  growth  of  Germany  and  the  United  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  been  a  constant  advance,  each  period 
marking  a  steady  increase. 


Table  II.  —  Pkoddction  of  Pig  Iron  in  Principal  Countries  Expressed 
AS  Percentages  of  Total  Production. 


Period. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Germany. 

United 
States. 

France. 

Belgium. 

1876-80  

45.0 
40.3 
32.8 
26.9 
25.0 
19.7 
19.8 
18.6 

14.5 
16.6 
17.5 
19.0 
20.5 
19.2 
18.8 
20.8 

14.9 

21.2 
29.9 
81.2 
32.3 
39.5 
40.7 
38.0 

9.8 
9.3 
7.0 
8.3 
7.0 
5.8 
5.5 
5.9 

3  3 

1881-85  

3.5 

1886-90  

3.3 

l81tl-95 

2.9 

1896-1900  

1 901 

2.8 
1  9 

1902 

2.5 

1903 

2.6 

Taking  each  country's  percentages  of  the  total  production, 
it  appears  that  while  the  world's  production  has  been  im- 
mensely multiplied  in  the  (juarter  of  a  century,  the  United 
Kingdom's  share  has  dwindled  materially,  though  the  pro- 
duction has  increased  between  the  two  periods.  Although 
constant  advance  was  made  in  the  production  by  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  it  does  not  appear  in  the  relative  per- 
centages of  the  total,  variations  and  retrogression  appearing 
at  ditierent  times.  France  and  Belgium  also  show  decreased 
percentages,  though  considerable  increases  are  shown  in  the 
production. 
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Table  III. — Average  Annual  Consumption  of  Fig  Iron  (is   Thousand 

Tons). 


1876-80  . . 
1881-85  . . 
1886-90  . . 
1891-95  .. 
1896-1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


United 
Kingdom. 


5,430 
6,690 
6,700 
6,270 
7,880 
7,290 
7,840 
7,880 


Germany. 


2,210 
3,330 

4,180 
5,010 
7,650 
8,320 
8,190 
9,640 


United  States. 


2,200 

4,430 

6,300 

8,320 

10,490 

15,860 

18,420 

18,580 


Similar  facts  appear  when  the  table  showing  the  average 
annual  consumption  of  pig  iron  is  examined.  While  the 
consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  increased  by  some 
2,450,000  tons  between  1880  and  1903,  each  five  years  do 
not  show  the  stead}-  growth  which  is  characteristic  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  to  say  nothing  of  the  im- 
mense difference  in  the  totals  consumed.  While  our  pro- 
duction of  pig  iron  in  1903  did  not  equal  the  combined  out- 
put of  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom,  yet  our  consnmp- 
tion  in  that  year  is  shown  to  have  been  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  tons  in  excess  of  the  two.  Here  again  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  pushed  from  first  to  third  place.  As  in 
production,  so  in  consumption  we  surpassed  her  in  the  early 
nineties ;  but  in  the  case  of  Germany,  though  her  consump- 
tion exceeded  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901,  it  was 
not  until  two  years  later  that  her  production  was   in  excess. 
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Table  IV. — Average  Annual  Consumption  of  Pig  Iron  Per  Head  of 
Population  and  Growth  of  Per  Capita  Consumption. 


Period. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Pounds. 
361 
422 
406 
365 
437 
392 
410 
412 

Germany. 

United  States. 

1876-80  

Pounds. 
114 
164 
197 
220 
316 
327 
318 
367 

Pounds. 
101 

1881-85  

184 

1886-90  

235 
281 

1891-95  

1896-1900  

322 

1901 

457 

1902 

5''2 

1903 

517 

Growth  per  capita,   1876-80  to 
1908 

Per  cent. 
14 

Per  cent. 
222 

Per  cent. 
411 

The  above  table  shows  the  average  annual  consumption  of 
pig  iron  per  head  of  population  and  the  growth  per  capita. 
The  conclusion  the  commission  draws  from  these  various 
tables  is  that  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  production  of  pig 
iron  has  just  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population, 
whereas  in  the  other  countries  the  increase  has  been  continu- 
ous and  much  more  rapid,  and  that  the  pig  iron  industry  is 
almost  stationary,  all  the  principal  districts  being  alike 
affected. 

With  steel  similar  conclusions  seem  to  be  warranted  by  a 
study  of  the  following  tables  : 


Table  V. — Average   Annual   Production   of   Steel  in  the  Principal 
Countries  during  the  Last  27  Years  (in  Thousand  Tons). 


Period. 


1876-80.. 
1881-85.. 
1886-90.. 
1891-95.. 
1896-1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


United 
Kingdom. 


1,020 
1,970 
3,270 
3,080 
4,660 
4,900 
4,850 
5,030 


United 
States. 


810 

1,650 

3,290 

4,670 

8,450 

13,470 

14,940 

? 


Germany. 

France. 

Belgium. 

510 

290 

120 

1,070 

480 

170 

1,790 

510 

220 

2,780 

700 

320 

5,520 

1,260 

630 

6,290 

1,410 

520 

7,650 

1,610 

760 

8,700 

1,820 

? 

All 

Countries. 


3,060 
5,880 
10,030 
13,070 
23,250 
30,530 
35,890 
? 
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At  the  first  period  the  United  Kingdom  produced  one-third 
of  the  world's  output.  While  her  production  shows  an  in- 
crease from  1,020,000  tons  in  1876-80  to  4,850,000  tons  in 
1902,  her  relative  position  has  fallen  from  first  to  third,  owing 
to  the  strides  made  by  her  two  energetic  rivals,  Germany  and 
the  United  States.  The  latter  assumed  first  place  in  steel  in 
the  period  from  1886-90,  and  her  advance  has  been  marvel- 
lously rapid.  Germany's  march  to  second  place  was  success- 
ful at  an  earlier  date  than  in  production  or  consumption  of 
pig  iron,  occurring  in  1896-1900.  The  production  of  the 
United  States  in  1902,  the  figures  for  1908  not  being  com- 
plete in  the  table,  exceeded  that  of  Germany  and  the  United 
Kingdom  combined  by  nearly  two  and  a  half  million  tons, 
surpassing  the  total  for  the  other  four  countries  reported,  and 
Germany  led  Britain  by  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  tons. 


Table  VI.  —  Production   of  Steel   in  Principal  Countries  Expressed 
AS  Percentages  of  the  Total  Production  of  the  World. 


Period. 

United 
Kingdom. 

United 
States. 

Germany. 

16.67 
18.20 
17.85 
21.27 
23.74 
20.60 
21.32 

France. 

9.48 
8.16 
508 
5.36 
5.42 
4.62 
4.49 

Belgium. 

1876-80  

33.33 
33.51 
32.60 
23.57 
20.04 
16  44 
13.51 

26.47 
28.06 
32.80 
35.73 
36.34 
44.12 
41.63 

3.92 

1881-85  

1886-90  

2.89 
2.19 

1891-95  

2.45 

1896-1900  

1901 

2.71 
1.70 

1902 

2.12 

Great  Britain's  percentage  has  decreased  from  one-third  of 
the  total  in  1876-80  to  less  than  one-seventh.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  United  States  has  increased  its  share  from  one- 
quarter  to  two-fifths,  and  Germany  from  one-sixth  to  more 
than  one-fifth. 
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Table  Vll.  —  Consumption  of  Steel  in  Principal  Countries  per  Head 
OF  Population  and  Growth  of  per  Capita  Consumption. 


Period. 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States. 

Germany. 

1876-80  

Pounds. 
64 
124 

189 
171 
258 
258 
253 

Pounds. 
37 
66 
117 
150 
247 
371 
404 

Pounds. 
25 

1881-85  

50 

1886-90  

80 

1891-95  

117 

189(;-1!I00 

216 

1901 

236 

1902 

282 

Growth      per     capita     from 
1876-80  to  1902 

Per  cent. 
294 

Pe7-  cent. 
981 

Per  cent. 
1,026 

Heie  the  consumption  in  England  shows  a  growth  from 
64  to  253  pounds,  though  it  is  but  64  more  than  in 
1886-1890,  and  5  less  than  in  1896-1900.  The  United 
States  and  Germany  show  an  increase  from  37  to  404  and 
25  to  282  pounds  respectively. 

Table  VIII.  —  Production  of  Pig  Iron  and  Exports,  Imports,  and 
Home  Consumption  in  Terms  of  the  Estimated  Equivalent  of 
Pig  Iron  (in  Thousand  Tons). 


1876 
1890 
1902 


6,556 

7,904 
8,680 


Exports. 


2,908 
5,292 
4,879 


Imports. 


193 

467 

1,402 


Total  Home 
Consumption. 


3,841 

3,079 
5,203 


This  relates  exclusively  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  shows 
that  while  the  home  consumption  has  risen  more  than 
2,000,000  tons  from  1890  to  1902,  an  increase  of  70  per  cent., 
the  exports  have  diminished  by  more  than  400,000  tons  or 
7^  per  cent.,  and  the  imports  have  increased  935,000  tons 
or  more  than  200  j)er  cent.,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  conclusive 
that  th^  foreign  manufacturer  has  reaped  more  benefit  from 
this  increased  consumption  than  the  British  manufacturer. 
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The  table  of  exports  of  iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures 
thereof,  to  foreign  countries  and  colonies  for  the  last  ten 
years  shows  that  the  trade  with  the  former  has  decreased 
slightly  and  with  the  colonies  increased  materially,  though  it 
is  urged  not  so  rapidly  as  total  trade  is  increasing  in  those 
markets  or  so  rapidly  as  that  of  foreign  countries. 

Referring  to  the  conditions  confronting  the  English  iron 
and  steel  manufacturer,  the  report  says: 

British  manufacturers  had  in  former  times  a  virtual  mon- 
opoly in  the  home  market  for  iron  and  steel.  I'hey  had  foreign 
countries,  yet  undeveloped,  as  customers  for  their  surplus 
products,  and  they  had  no  competition  in  British  colonies  or 
dependencies.  The  methods  of  production  first  established 
in  the  United  Kingdom  have  since  1870,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  economic  development  which  no  power  could 
check,  extended  to  foreign  countries,  and  these  countries 
have  made  it  the  principal  object  of  their  policy  to  encourage 
national  industries  similar  to  those  carried  on  here.  Great 
areas,  formally  divided  by  tariffs  into  many  sejjarate  states, 
have  been  consoUdated,  and  thus  foreign  manufacturers  have 
obtained  large  and  growing  home  markets,  from  which  British 
products  have  been  shut  out  by  import  duties  so  high  as  to 
be  practically  prohibitive.  These  countries  have  adopted 
every  means  in  their  power  to  exclude  foreign  competition, 
to  improve  their  methods  of  production,  and  to  secure  abso- 
lute control  of  their  home  market.  Having  achieved  these 
objects,  in  recent  years  their  policy  has  been  directed  to  the 
capture  of  the  home,  foreign,  and  colonial  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  the  British  home  market  their  competition, 
comu)encing  at  the  lower  stages  of  production,  has  rapidly 
advanced  until  it  is  now  practically  co-extensive  with  the 
steel  and  iron  industry.  By  thus  attacking  our  home  market, 
which  is  open  to  them  without  let  or  hindrance,  they  have 
diminished  the  competitive  power  of  British  manufacturers 
to  push  their  trade  in  neutral  markets,  and  they  are  now 
threatening  our  position  in  British  colonies. 

The  commission  has  considered  the  alleged  causes 

Alleged 

cauBeeofthe     of  the  relative  decline  which  have  been  from  time 
reiatwe  ^^  tuwe  advauccd  in  explanation  of  it.     They  re- 

decline.  _  ^  _  "^ 

gard  the  evidence  before  them  as  proving  that  an 
adequate  supply  of  ore  of  a  suitable  character  is  a  question 
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of  organization  and  freights,  and  that  as  to  distance  Great 
Britain  is  under  no  disadvantage  as  compared  with  her  most 
serious  competitors.  Her  coal  supply  is  not  inferior  to  that 
of  any  other  country  in  respect  of  quality  or  price. 

The  question  of  technical  education  is  discussed  and  the  con- 
clusion reached  that  where  scientific  training  is  most  important 
the  industries  are  most  efficiently  served,  though  it  is  con- 
ceded that  if  under  technical  education  is  included  a  broad 
and  thorough  training  in  the  policy,  circumstances,  and 
methods  of  organization  of  foreign  countries,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  iron  and  steel  trades,  along  with  the  other 
trades,  have  suffered  from  inadequate  provisions  for  training 
in  these  subjects. 

Complaint  is  made  of  the  increase  in  local  taxation,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  hours  of  labor  are  shorter  than  their  com- 
petitors and  wages  are  higher  (except  in  the  United  States) 
and  the  cost  of  labor  per  ton  is  greater.  Transportation 
charges,  both  by  land  and  water,  are  said  to  be  more  burden- 
some in  the  United  Kingdom  than  elsewhere,  it  being  declared 
that  charges  for  freight  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  South 
African  ports  are  more  than  double  those  charged  from  the 
United  States,  and  that  goods  are  actually  being  routed  that 
way.  And  the  carriers  are  British  ships.  Notwithstanding 
tlie  needs  in  an  educational  line,  the  increased  local  rates,  the 
labor  cost,  the  excellent  equipment  of  German  and  American 
mills,  and  the  high  transportation  charges,  the  commission 
concludes  that  the  trouble  comes  not  from  them,  but  the  or- 
ganization and  policy  of  foreign  countries,  combined  with  the 
British  policy  of  free  imports,  one  witness  regarding  these, 
as  compared  with  the  tariff  question,  negligible  quantities. 
The  weakness  of  attributing  the  conditions  of  the  trade  to 
the  other  causes  mentioned  is  said  to  lie  in  the  ignoring  of 
"  most  important  and  characteristic  features  of  modern  indus- 
trial organization."  The  witnesses  examined  believed  that 
with  the  great  lead  the  British  iron  and  steel  industry  had 
over  all  countries,  there  was  no  reason,  in  natural  conditions, 
why  that  lead  should  not  have  been  maintained. 

To  show  that  the  iron  and  steel  trade  is  not  in  a  sick  or 
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moribund  condition,  the  opposition  have  appealed  to  the  fig- 
ures of  production  and  export,  which  indicate  growtli  of  con- 
siderable dimensions  between  1876  and  1902,  omitting  the 
very  important  fact,  however,  that  for-  twenty  years  the  fig- 
ures have  been  nearly  stationary.  The  income  tax  returns 
have  been  cited  to  show  the  prosperity  of  the  companies. 
Attention  has  been  paid  to  these  returns  by  the  commission, 
and  the  testimony  tends  to  rebut  the  presumption  arising 
from  them.  It  is  explained  that  the  ordinary  deductions 
drawn  from  the  returns  are  fallacious  because,  in  many  cases, 
the  iron  and  steel  companies  are  also  owners  of  collieries,  and 
it  is  from  the  coal  properties  that  the  profits,  shown  by  the 
returns,  have  been  derived.  Only  the  exceptional  mill,  it  is 
pointed  out,  is  making  an  adequate  profit  on  the  capital 
invested. 

All  the  manufacturers  and  witnesses  laid  great  stress  on 
continuous  running  of  the  works  and  of  a  large  output  as  the 
way  to  secure  the  lowest  cost  of  j)roduction.  This,  in  their 
opinion,  could  be  obtained  by  securing  the  home  market  to 
the  home  manufacturer,  and  at  the  same  time  fluctuations 
would  be  less  frequent  and  continuous  labor  would  be  pro- 
vided for  the  working  classes.  Short  time  was  the  greatest 
cause  of  higher  cost  of  production.  Intermittent  employment 
leads  to  cnrelessness  and  inferior  capabilities  of  the  opera- 
tives. With  all  countries  under  free  trade  or  a  tariff,  the  con- 
clusion was  that  the  English  producer  was  under  no  disad- 
vantage as  compared  with  the  foreigner.  The  commission 
reports  as  a  finding  that  dumping  is  of  the  most  widespread 
character,  and  may,  contrary  to  the  view  held  by  many,  be 
profitable  to  the  countries  which  practise  it,  and  that,  unless 
checked,  it  is  likely  to  remain  one  of  the  permanent  incidents 
of  trade. 

The  indictment  often  drawn  against  the  tariff  by  the  free 
trader,  and  one  which  is  most  effective  with  the  populace,  is 
the  selling  of  his  product  abroad  by  the  American  manufac- 
turer at  a  price  lower  than  that  prevailing  in  this  country. 
Such  selling  is  usually  confined  to  times  when  the  demand  in 
the  home  market  is  slack  and  the  surplus  must  be  disposed  of. 

VOL.   XZXIV.,  NO.  IV.  23 
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This  is  shown  by  the  testimony  of  one  witness  who  says  "their 
home  trade  being  rather  better  just  now,  their  keenness  to  sell 
is  diminished."  But  such  a  condition  is  not  anomalous  and 
cannot  be  justly  attributed  to  the  tariff  and  the  protection 
offered  the  home  manufacturer.  The  same  discrimination 
against  the  home  consumer  has  been  practised  by 
pracTsedaiso  ^^'^^  trade  countrics  in  times  past  and  is  shown  at 
by  free  trade     tlic  prcscut  day.    It  has  bccomc  an  incident  of  inter- 

countrles.  •  i  i         •       .  •  r-     i  •  i 

national  trade,  is  justmed  on  economic  grounds, 
and,  according  to  some  of  the  testimony  elicited,  may  be 
profitable  to  the  countries  practising  it.  The  disposition  of 
this  surplus  in  foreign  markets,  even  at  a  loss,  has  enabled 
the  manufacturer  to  keep  his  works  running  to  their  utmost 
capacity,  to  keep  his  operatives  constantly  at  work  at  remun- 
erative wages,  and  to  produce  at  the  lowest  labor  cost.  It  is 
this  inability  to  work  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity  and  the 
lack  of  a  protective  duty  that  prevent  the  British  iron  and 
steel  manufacturers  from  keeping  control  of  the  home  market. 
The  practice  is  not  new  to  England,  whose  manufacturers 
long  desired  to  keep  this  country  a  producer  simply  of  raw 
materials  and  whose  policy  was  to  prevent  the  establishment 
and  growth  of  our  manufactures.  It  cannot  be  credited  to 
free  trade  or  charged  against  protection,  for  it  exists  under 
both.  That  fact  has  been  brought  out  and  vouched  for  by 
Mr.  John  Jarrett,  who  was  United  States  Consul  at  Birming- 
ham in  1890.  His  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  "Iron  and  Steel 
Bulletin"  is  authoritative,  and  should  be  conclusive  answer  to 
those  charging  such  discrimination  to  the  tariff." ' 

•  To  THE  Editor  of  the  Bulletin. 

Dear  Sir  :  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  prove  the  fact  that  differential  prices  are 
charged  by  Entrlish  manufacturers  to  domestic  and  foreign  consumers,  as  no  figures 
of  this  sort  are  published.  However,  that  lower  prices  are  charged  foreign  consumers 
is  absolutely  certain.  When  I  was  United  States  Consul  at  Birmingham,  Eng.,  in 
1890,  I  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  and  submitted  a  report  to  the 
State  Department  at  Washington  at  the  time,  together  with  a  large  number  of  letters 
which  I  had  received  from  British  manufacturers,  showing  the  general  lines  on  which 
prices  were  made  to  the  foreign  trade.  In  over  80  per  cent,  of  these  letters  the  manu- 
facturers stated  that  in  making  prices  for  the  foreign  business  they  recognized  two 
general  principles,  namely:  (1)  the  tariffs  existing  in  the  several  countries,  and  (2) 
general  competition. 

For  instance  in  those  countries  which  had   high   tariflFs,  the   prices  <juoted  were 
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The  remech'  offered  is  to  curtail  the  benefits  enjoyed  by 
rivals  in  the  Britisli  markets  by  the  adoption  of  a  tariff,  with 

low  duties,  but  protective  in  character.  With  this 
8u^*^eBted  ^      done,  the  assurance  is  given  that  witli  continuity 

of  running,  full  employment  to  labor,  and  reduced 
cost  of  production,  money  would  be  invested  in  the  improve- 
ment and  enlargement  of  old  plants  and  the  erection  of  new 

usually  low.  In  some  cases  I  found  these  prices  to  be  one-half  (and  even  less  than 
one-half)  those  charged  to  domestic  consumers.  French  consumers  were  charged 
one  price,  German  consumers  another  price,  and  consumers  in  the  United  States 
another  price,  etc.  A  singular  feature  I  discovered  was  that  the  price  charged  free 
trade  countries,  in  which  the  British  manufacturers  met  with  little  or  no  competition, 
such  as  the  Argentine  Republic,  was  always  high,  practically  the  same  as  ibat  to  do- 
mestic consumers.     Of  course  I  mean  the  invoiced  price. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  so  far  as  shipments  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  were  concerned,  the  invoiced  prices  were  always  very  low;  undervaluation 
was  the  ride.  Our  tariflf  laws  were,  however,  very  liberal,  allowing  goods  or  mer- 
chandise to  be  invoiced  at  total  cost  of  manufacture  plus  8  per  cent.  Yet  with  this 
proviso  I  found  statements,  all  sworn  to  by  the  manufacturers  as  covering  the  above 
in  which  the  invoiced  price  of  shipments  to  the  United  States  was  less  than  70  per 
cent,  of  the  manufacturers'  price  quoted  and  charged  to  British  consumers. 

As  to  tin  plates  and  terne  plates  the  same  rule  (ircvailed.  I  have  known  the  differ- 
ence in  the  invoiced  price  on  foreign  shipments  to  be  as  much  as  6  sliillings,  or  $1.46 
per  box,  and  in  no  case  have  I  found  it  to  be  less  than  2  shillings,  48f  cents  per  box, 
below  the  manufacturers'  price  charged  to  domestic  consumers. 

The  truth  is  that  all  this  fuss  made  by  a  certain  class  of  our  people  about  lower 
prices  being  made  in  the  export  business  than  is  being  charged  in  the  domestic  busi- 
ness is  all  buncombe  and  nonsense.  It  is  a  trade  law  recognized  by  every  country 
that  prices  must  be  made  to  meet  competition,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  Our  manu- 
facturers must  recognize  this  principle  or  forever  keep  out  of  a  large  export  trade. 

Very  tnily  yours, 

John  Jarrett. 
PiTTSEUROH,  Va.,  June  28,  1904. 

In  February,  1902,  the  United  States  Industrial  Commission,  in  treating  of  trusts 
and  the  tariff,  reported  in  Vol.  XIX.,  pp.  630,  631 : 

'*  If  our  manufacturers  extend  their  foreign  markets  by  selling  at  low  rates  abroad, 
they  but  follow  the  example  of  European  manufacturers,  who  for  years  have  disposed 
of  surplus  stocks  in  this  country  so  as  to  keep  their  factories  going  to  their  full 
capacity." 

The  Commission  found  that  the  reported  making  of  lower  prices  abroad  was 
greatly  exaggerated.  To  show  that  it  has  been  done  by  free  trade  countries  the 
report  of  the  royal  commissioner  to  the  British  Parliament  in  1848  was  quoted.  At 
that  early  date  it  was  not  uncommon  for  employers  to  voluntarily  incur  immense 
losses  in  bad  times  in  order  to  destroy  foreign  competition  and  to  gain  and  keep 
possession  of  foreign  markets. 

A  more  recent  authority,  not  American,  is  the  London  "  Statist  "  of  October  22, 
an  editorial  in  Avhich  on  "  The  Iron  Trade  and  Industrial  Combines  "  says  in  part: 

"Until  now  the  Scotch  makers  have  been  free  to  sell  in  England  for  what  they 
liked.     And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  order  to  lighten  their  load  and  enable  them  to  be 
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ones,  while  increased  competition  in  the  protected  home 
market  would  prevent  an  increase  of  prices.  Three  giades  of 
tariff  are  suggested  —  the  general,  the  preferential,  and  the 
maximum.  A  tentative  schedule  is  submitted  with  ores  free 
and  duties  ranging  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  on  manufactured 
articles.     The  conclusions  reached  by  the  commission  are : 

CONCLUSIONS. 

That  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  this  country  has  de- 
clined relatively  to  that  of  other  countries. 

That  our  export  trade  to  foreign  countries  has  diminished, 
while  that  of  the  colonies  has  increased. 

That  although  our  trade  with  the  colonies  has  increased, 
the  colonial  market  is  increasing  much  more  rapidly,  and  that 
foreign  countries  are  securing  a  growing  proportion  of  this 
colonial  trade. 

That  the  relative  decline  of  the  British  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  not  due  to  any  natural  British  disability  or  want 
of  skill  and  enterprise  on  the  part  either  of  Biitish  manufac- 
turers or  of  British  workmen. 

That  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  having  secured  control  of  their 
home  markets  by  means  of  high  tariffs  and  an  organized  sys- 
tem for  the  regulation  of  their  export  trade,  are  in  a  position 
to  dump  their  surplus  product  upon  the  British  and  other 
markets  irrespective  of  cost. 

That  the  practice  of  dumping  could  not  be  carried  on  by 
foreign  countries  but  for  the  British  system  of  free 
imports. 

That  the  British  fiscal  system  should  be  revised  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  check  this  practice,  to  maintain,  so  far  as  pos- 

stiffer  at  home,  Scotch  makers  have  frequently  sold  in  England,  even  down  to  the 
Midlands,  at  figures  much  under  English  makers,  even  after  paying  carriage  all  the 
way  from  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow. 

"  The  Steel  Rail  Combine  is  even  a  closer  compact  which  affects  production  as  much 
as  distribution.  This  combine  maintains  the  price  of  steel  rails  verj'  firmly  in  this 
country.  .  .  .  But  there  is  no  fixed  standard  as  to  the  price  at  which  rail  makers 
may  sell  abroad,  and  they  may  and  do  sell  abroad  at  much  lower  prices  than  they 
will  accept  from  our  iron  railway  companies." 
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sible,  our  export  trade  to  foreign  countries,  and  develop  our 
colonial  market  and  increase  the  employment  of  the  working 
classes. 

That  these  objects  can  be  obtained  b}-  means  of  a  system 
of  tariffs  arranged  as  follows : 

A  general  tariff  consisting  of  a  low  scale  of  duties  for 
foreign  countries  which  admit  British  wares  on  fair  terms. 

A  preferential  tariff,  lower  than  the  general  tariff  for  those 
of  our  colonies,  which  give  adecjuate  preference  to  British 
manufactures  and  framed  with  a  view  to  securing  freer  trade 
within  the  British  empire. 

A  maximum  tariff"  consisting  of  comparatively  higher 
duties,  but  subject  to  reduction  by  negotiation  to  the  level  of 
the  general  tariff.^ 

J.  B.  McP. 

'  The  commission  propose  the  followinjr  schedule  as  minimum  rates  on  imported 
iron  and  steel  manufactures  :  iron  ore,  free ;  pi^  iron,  5  per  cent,  of  the  value  ;  partly 
manufactured  products  of  iron,  rails,  pirders,  foundry  iron,  etc.,  64  per  cent,  of  their 
value  ;  wire  rods  and  plates,  7.^  per  cent. ;  nails,  screws,  holts,  wheel  tires,  car  wheels 
and  axles,  crucihle  steel  and  other  iron  and  steel  manufactures  not  named,  10  per  cent, 
of  their  value. 
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ANNUAL    WOOL    REVIEW 

WITH    ESTIMATE    OF    DOMESTIC    WOOL    CLIP    OF    1904,    AND 
OTHER   STATISTICAL   TABLES. 


NUMBER    OF    SHEEP. 


We  present  in  the  following  pages  our  sixteenth  annual  esti- 
mate of  the  wool  product  of  the  United  States  for  1904,  accom- 
panied by  numerous  tables  relating  to  wool  and  its  manufacture. 
The  lines  on  which  former  estimates  were  prepared  have  been 
followed,  and  we  are  again  indebted  to  numerous  correspondents 
in  all  the  wool-producing  States  for  prompt,  courteous,  and  helpful 
replies  to  the  inquiries  made.  They  realize  the  need  for  all  avail- 
able information  concerning  so  important  a  material  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and  have  rendered  us 
great  assistance  in  reaching  the  conclusions  advanced.  We 
scarcely  feel  it  necessary  to  caution  our  readers  that  absolute 
accuracy  is  unobtainable  in  ascertaining  either  the  number  of 
sheep  or  the  amount  of  the  country's  production  of  wool. 
All  that  is  possible  is  approximation,  and  fashioning  this  review 
on  familiar  lines  followed  for  many  years,  it  is  believed  that 
a  near  approach  to  accuracy  has  been  reached. 

The  number  of  sheep  lit  for  shearing  April  1,  1904,  we  place 
at  38,342,072,  as  compared  with  39,284,000  the  preceding  year. 
A  comparison  of  this  table  with  that  of  a  year  ago  will  show 
some  modifications  of  numbers  of  sheep  and  quantities  of  wool 
which  may  not  appear  to  correspond  with  the  generally  expressed 
opinion  of  the  trade.  Such  changes,  however,  are  based  upon  late 
information  obtained  from  state  officials  and  local  authorities 
in  whom  we  have  confidence. 

SOME    DIFFICULTIES    OF    THE    WOOL-GROWER. 

Under  the  distracting  conditions  affecting  the  wool-growing 
industry  of  the  country,  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
decrease  in  the  flocks  during  the  past  year  has  not  been  more 
marked  than  is  indicated  by  our  figures.     The  lamb  crop  in  the 
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spring  of  1903  was  below  the  normal  number,  owing  to  winter 
losses  during  severe  weather.  Fair  prices  for  lambs  and  mutton 
in  the  autumn  of  1903  induced  owners  to  reduce  their  flocks 
to  the  minimum,  sending  available  stock  to  the  market ;  and 
bankers,  calling  in  loans  made  to  the  stock-men,  compelled  in- 
creased shipments  and  a  reduction  in  numbers.  Higher  prices 
for  sheep  prevailed  both  in  this  country  and  Australia,  but  with 
opposite  results.  In  the  former  they  led  to  increased  sales ;  in 
the  latter  to  restricted  exports.  In  Australia  the  high  prices 
were  due  to  greatly  reduced  flocks,  the  desire  being  to  keep  all 
possible  sheep  to  build  up  the  numbers  again,  and  the  high 
figures  demanded  made  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  shippers  of 
carcasses  to  meet  the  competition  of  rival  countries. 

Sheep  raising  in  this  country  on  an  extended  scale  has  been 
attended  with  no  little  difficulty.  In  addition  to  contending 
against  drouths  and  storms  and  uncertain  winters  —  some  of 
great  severity  entailing  large  losses  —  the  uncertainty  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  wool  duty  has  been  a  menace  to  be  faced  at  least 
every  four  years  for  two  decades.'  Hostility  to  this  duty  has 
created  timidity  and  doubt,  —  demoralizing  forces  to  any  busi- 
ness, —  has  caused  discouragement  to  the  owners  of  sheep,  re- 
stricted possible  growth,  and  directed  the  attention  of  producers 
to  other  lines  not  subject  to  such  attack  and  in  which  returns 
have  been  speedier  and  surer. 

CONDITIONS    ON    THK    KANGKS KOHKST    RKSEKVES. 

For  several  years  it  has  been  felt  that,  under  conditions  exist- 
ing, the  limit  of  range  feeding  has  been  reached,  and  opinions  to 
that  effect  have  been  quoted.  Much  of  tlie  public  grazing  land 
was  overstocked,  the  natviral  grasses  had  been  widely  destroyed, 
and  no  successful  efforts  had  been  made  to  give  them  needed  rest 
to  restore  their  productiveness.  To  add  to  the  acuteness  of  the 
situation  came  the  enlarged  establishment  of  the  forest  reserves 
by  the  government,  a  policy  which,  in  its  early  stages,  caused 
(liscuuiagement  and  alarm  among  the  stock-men,  and  aroused 
antagonism  to  the  plan  because  of   the   vast  tracts   of   grazing 

'  Prof.  Thomas  Shaw,  a  well-known  writer,  is  authority  for  this  statement  recently 
made:  "1'here  is  no  question  but  that  one  cause  of  the  falling-  off  in  numbers  in  the 
last  decade  was  the  result  of  tariff  leu;islation.  The  backward  movement  in  sheep 
husbandry  in  1893  was  simply  enormous." 
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lands  included  within  the  confines  of  the  reserves  and  the 
reduced  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  permitted  within  them. 
Many  of  the  pioneers  who  had  early  made  their  homes  on  the 
very  fringes  of  civilization  felt  that  such  encroachments  by  the 
government  were  interference  with  their  long  established  rights. 
Deprivation  of  needed  and  customary  pasture  caused  hardship 
and  dissatisfaction  with  the  business,  already  subject  to  many 
disastrous  attacks.  Upon  the  proper  solution  of  this  problem,  in 
the  judgment  of  men  familiar  with  the  business,  will  depend  the 
future  success  of  sheep  raising  in  the  great  producing  States. 
When  the  question  was  first  discussed  the  views  of  those  inter- 
ested were  so  divergent  that  anything  like  unanimity  seemed 
unobtainable.  But  inasmuch  as  the  same  feeling  prevailed  re- 
specting the  irrigating  problem  when  its  discussion  was  first 
undertaken  some  years  since,  it  was  felt  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
could  be  finally  reached. 

Stock-men  have  been  grappling  intelligently  with  the  question, 
and  the  President  has  appointed  a  commission  of  experts  to 
report  upon  it.'  Facing  the  restricted  and  crowded  range  the 
sheep  and  cattle  men  seem  to  have  temporarily  dropped  their 
differences  in  a  concerted  effort  to  reach  an  adjudication  of  a 
question  of  such  vital  importance  to  each.  With  the  cooperation 
of  these  heretofore  warring  interests  and  the  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, it  is  hoped  a  plan,  acceptable  alike  to  stock  growers  and 
settlers,  may  be  formulated,  and   a  settlement  of  this   disturb- 

'  At  a  conference  between  Western  stock  growers  and  the  special  Land  Commis- 
sion appointed  by  President  Roosevelt,  held  at  Denver  for  three  days  early  in 
August,  1904,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

"  We  favor  the  passage  of  a  law  which  will  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  thoroughlj-  classify  the  vacant  lands  of  the  United  States  and  determine  the  condi- 
tions at  present  governing  the  use  of  the  grazing  areas  and  to  ascertain  those  sections 
of  the  range  ai-ea,  if  there  be  any,  to  which  a  lease  system  can  be  satisfactorily 
applied  :  be  it  further 

"  Resolved,  That  the  power  to  create  and  administer  forest  reserves  shall  be  vested 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is  especially  organized  and  equipped  for  this 
purpose  :  and  be  it  further 

"  Resolved,  Th;it  we  favor  government  control  of  and  jurisdiction  over  all  public 
grazing  areas,  by  or  through  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  local  questions  being 
decided  on  local  grounds  and  under  regulations  made  to  meet  local  conditions ;  that 
the  range  rights  of  present  users  of  the  grazing  areas  as  determined  by  priority  ot 
occupancy  and  present  use  shall  be  carefully  safeguai'ded  and  that  no  sudden  oi- 
stringent  upheaval  of  existing  conditions  which  would  cause  commercial  distress  shall 
be  made ;  on  the  other  hand,  such  legislation  must  be  gradual  in  its  effect  and  k-ases 
granted  onl3'  where  locally  satisfactory,  as  determined  by  the  proper  authorities." 
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ing  factoi-  may  permit  the  industry  to  adjust  itself  to  the  modern 
conditions,  enjoy  the  peace  and  stability  of  policy  it  needs,  and 
develop  along  the  new  lines.  The  sheep  men  now  candidly 
acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  the  Forest  Reserve  policy  and  accept 
it  as  best  for  all  interests.  Their  objections  at  present  are 
directed  against  the  methods  employed  in  the  establishment  and 
management  of  the  reserves,  many  of  which,  it  is  asserted, 
embrace  great  areas  on  which  no  trees  are  or  can  be  grown,  and 
which  do  not  preserve  the  water  supply  of  streams  near  or  remote. 

OPINIONS    OF    GOVERNMKNT    KXPEKTS. 

When  this  range  question  shall  be  satisfactorily  settled,  then 
will  come  the  test  whether  or  not  the  numbers  of  sheep  will  be 
increased  and  the  supply  of  wool  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
manufacture.  That  hope  for  such  a  result  is  not  unfounded  is 
the  view  of  competent  men  who  have  examined  the  country  and 
the  ranges  and  are  familiar  with  the  industry.  They  believe  that 
with  proper  care  and  better  division  of  the  range  the  avoidance 
of  overcrowding,  and  the  conservation  of  water  and  grasses,  the 
area  open  to  sheep  and  cattle  will  support  not  only  tlie  present 
numbers,  but  considerably  increased  flocks. 

Mr.  F.  V.  Coville,  botanist  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  who  has  been  investigating  the  range  question  on 
the  spot  and  not  from  a  car  window,  believes  that  with  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  public  grazing  lands  would  come  or 
could  come  an  increase  in  the  production  of  beef,  mutton,  and 
wool  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent.  Mr.  Gifford  Pinchot,  chief  of 
the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  entertains 
similar  views  of  the  possibilities  of  the  range.  With  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  bitter  feuds  which  have  characterized  the  meeting 
of  sheep  and  cattle  men  on  the  range ;  with  the  adjustment  of 
numbers,  relieving  the  congested  sections,  and  adding  to  the 
stock  population  of  the  more  sparsely  occupied  regions,  together 
with  careful  attention  to  the  preservation  and  replenishment  of 
the  grasses,  his  belief  is  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  western 
country  can  be  largely  augmented.  In  the  use  of  the  range  and 
its  apparent  inexhaustible  supply  of  pasturage  aiui  sustenance 
we  have  been  as  lavish  and  as  wasteful  as  we  have  been  in  the 
domestic  economy  so  severely  adverted  to  by  our  critics.  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Pinchot  we  have  destroyed  by  the  wasteful  methods 
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in  vogue  as  much  pasture  as  was  consumed.  The  time  has  come 
to  change  methods,  liusband  resources,  and  preserve  and  increase 
the  national  flocks.  With  tins  vital  matter  unadjusted,  with 
range  conditions  uncertain  and  fluctuating,  no  expansion  need  be 
expected ;  but  with  conditions  fairly  satisfactory  and  constant,  the 
sheep  man  knowing  the  extent  and  capacity  of  his  grazing  lands, 
and  that  land  prevented  from  deteriorating,  the  number  of  sheep 
will  naturally  be  kept  up  to  the  limit  permitted.  The  opinions 
of  these  two  officials,  conversant  with  the  situation  on  the  public 
lands,  that  their  carrying  capacity  has  not  been  reached  are  most 
hopeful  and  encouraging.  All  friends  of  the  industry  will 
rejoice  to  see  them  verified,  when  a  definite  plan  to  govern  the 
public  grazing  lands  shall  be  adopted,  by  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  number  of  sheep  and  the  amount  of  wool  produced 
annually  in  this  country. 

VIKWS    OF    A    PKOMINf:NT    GROWER. 

These  views  of  tlie  government  officials  are  shared  by  Mr. 
Robert  Taylor,  the  well-known  wool-grower  of  Effel,  Wyoming, 
who,  in  a  recent  interview  concerning  the  sheep  business  and 
range  conditions,  said  : 

"  The  sheep  business  as  a  whole  is  in  better  condition  to-day, 
and  with  better  prospects  for  the  immediate  future,  than  ever" 
before.  The  range  all  over  tiie  State  is  in  better  shape  than  for 
many  years.  This  helps  to  dispose  of  the  assertion  that  sheep 
ruin  the  range.  In  fact,  it  goes  to  prove  my  contention  that 
sheep-grazing  is  the  quickest  and  most  satisfactory  method  to 
improve  the  range.  But  of  course  the  amount  of  feed  grown 
each  year  is  a  question  of  the  amount  of  moisture  it  gets  at  the 
right  time. 

"  I  have  always  believed  and  contended  that  the  security  and 
permanence  of  the  sheep,  or  any  other  range  industry,  was 
inseparably  bound  up  in  some  form  of  ownership  in  the  land  used  — 
either  in  fee  simple  or  by  lease.  Without  tliat  the  live-stock 
business  in  Wyoming  is  and  has  been  an  annual  gamble.  And  I 
believe  and  hope  that  the  retjommendations  of  President  Roose- 
velt's land  commission  will  result  in  legislation  that  will  put  all 
of  the  range  industries  of  the  West  on  a  better  and  safer  basis 
than  they  have  ever  yet  been. 

"  I  thoroughly  believe  that  in  time  every  foot  of  land  in 
Wyoming  on  which  water  can  be  run  will  be  farmed.     More  irri- 
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gable  lands  will  be  utilized  for  grazing  with  the  ranges  owned 
and  defined.  Farming  and  stock  growing  will  go  hand  in  hand. 
There  will  be  a  big  increase  in  numbers  and  a  great  improvement 
in  quality,  and  smaller  and  better  tiocks  and  herds  handled  with 
absolute  safety  instead  of  on  tlie  present  'take  chances  '  system." 


SIMILAR    COXDITIONS    IN    AUSTRALIA. 

In  Australia  conditions  are  not  unlike  those  in  our  trans- 
Missouri  States.  Similar  influences  are  working  in  both  countries. 
The  settler  seeking  a  home  is  pressing  upon  the  grazer  and  the 
pastoralist.  Large  estates  are  being  sub-divided  and  sold  con- 
stantly, and  that  process  continues.  Notwithstanding  this  ten- 
dency toward  division  of  tlie  land  and  flocks  of  smaller  size, 
government  authorities  and  statisticians  feel  that,  with  more  care 
for  the  Avater  and  grass  supply,  the  result  will  eventually  be  more 
flocks  and  more  sheep  in  the  aggregate,  and  a  country  capable  of 
maintaining  and  even  increasing  its  carrying  capacity  of  1891, 
when  the  numbers  in  Australasia  exceeded  those  of  any  year 
before  or  since. 

What  has  preceded  applies  to  the  public  domain,  unsuited  to 
settlement,  wliich  will  remain  indefinitely  for  pasturage,  but 
there  is  the  future  of  the  tracts  coming  under  cultivation  and 
civilization.  It  is  to  stock,  to  beef  and  to  sheep,  that  the  small 
farmer  in  the  present  sheep  states  must  devote  himself  for  many 
years  to  come,  as  the  principal  and  most  profitable  avenue  open 
to  him  to  turn  his  crops  of  alfalfa  into  money.  Under  this 
system  ought  to  come  smaller  flocks,  better  grades,  and  more 
sheep.  If  the  industry  can  eliminate  some  of  the  influences  that 
disturb  it,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  why  it  should 
not  expand  and  develop  in  those  states  —  to  which  it  is  now 
chiefly  confined  —  unadapted  to  wheat  production  on  a  large 
scale  and  in  which  vast  stretches  of  the  public  domain  already 
occupied,  and  those  not  adapted  to  settlement,  are  fitted  chiefly 
and  solely  for  the  development  of  cattle  and  sheep.  Under  this 
new  method  winter  losses  would  be  reduced  to  the  minimum, 
greater  care  would  be  given  the  sheep,  improved  breeds  would  be 
produced,  the  quality  of  the  meat  and  wool  would  be  ameliorated, 
and  increased  numbers  would  be  the  result. 
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THE    WOOL     PRODUCT. 

Notwithstanding  the  slight  decrease  in  the  total  number  of 
sheep  in  the  country,  the  clip,  owing  to  the  increased  average 
weight  of  the  fleeces,  exhibits  a  gain  of  4,333,032  pounds  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  year  ago.  On  the  whole,  the  wools  were 
well  grown,  without  tenderness  and  of  good  staple,  due  to  one 
of  the  mildest  winters  experienced  for  years  on  the  ranges,  and 
to  an  abundance  of  succulent  food.  It  was  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  clip  of  the  previous  year.  The  favorable  season  is  indi- 
cated by  the  average  weight,  all  sections  of  the  covintry  showing 
heavier  fleeces,  the  largest  gain  being  in  the  West.  The  quantity 
of  wool  produced,  on  the  basis  of  38,342,072  sheep,  not  including 
pulled  wool,  is  249,783,032  pounds,  as  against  245,450,00J  pounds 
one  year  ago. 

The  detailed  statement  of  number  of  sheep,  weight  of  fleece, 
wool  produced,  with  percentage  of  shrinkage  and  equivalent  of 
scoured  wool,  the  average  value  per  pound  and  the  total  value  of 
the  clip,  will  be  found  in  Table  I.  opposite. 

PULLED    WOOL. 

The  amount  of  pulled  wool,  always  difficult  even  to  approxi- 
mate, we  have  placed  at  42,000,000  pounds,  shrinking  33  per  cent., 
and  equal  to  28,140,000  pounds  of  clean  wool.  The  total  wool  pro- 
duction of  the  country  for  1904,  therefore,  is  291,783,032  pounds, 
equal  to  123,935,147  pounds  of  scoured  wool,  431,258  fewer 
pounds  than  the  estimate  for  1903. 

The  grades  and  values  of  pulled  wool  (scoured  basis)  are  esti- 
mated as  follows  by  Mr.  William  A.  Blancliard,  of  Boston: 

Fine  and  fine  meJium  Western , 9,000,000  lbs. 

"       "       "         "  Eastern 4,000,000    " 

Medium  and  coarse  Western 5,140,000    " 

"      Eastern 10,000,000" 


28,140,000  lbs. 


These  quantities  may  again  be  subdivided  into    grades,    with 
average  values  at  Boston,  thus  : 


Table  I,    Wool  Proddct 


United  States. 


states  and  Territories. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts  . 
Rhode  Island  . 
Connecticut  . . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania  . . 

Delaware 

Maryland  

West  Virginia  . 

Kentucky 

Ohio   

M  ichigan 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 


Missouri 


Virginia 

North  t'arolil 
South  Carolii 

Georgia 

Florida  .... 
.Alabama  ... 
Mississippi  . 

Arkansas    . . . 


Nebraska 

South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota. 

Montana 

Wyoming  . . . . 

Idaho  

Washington . . . 

Oregon 

California  . . . . 

Nevada  

Utah 

Cidorado  


New  Mexico  . 


Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territory. 


Total  I'roduct,  1904 


Medium 

I  fine,  5  medium  . 


^  fine,  §  medium   

Medium 

40%  fine,  60%  medium. 
Medium 


5  fine,  I  medium 

Medium     

40%,  fine,  G0%  medium  . 
i         '■      f  ••         ■ 

15%    "      85%       " 


Fine,  fine  med.,  and  medium 


No.  of  Sheep,  .'ipril  I 


230,000 

63,000 
160,000 

30.000 
6,500 

30,000 
675,000 

32,000 

850,000 

6,600 

100,000 

476,000 

576,000 

!,033,072 

1,200,000 

700,000 

525,000 

700,000 

350,000 

540,000 

576,000 


336,000 
205,000 
50,000 
260,000 
100,000 
200,000 
230.0110 
156,000 
200,000 
260,000 


1,985,000 


170,000 
280,000 
676,000 
460,000 
,676,000 
,800,000 
,.SOO,000 
560,000 
,000.000 
,626,000 
600,000 
,025,000 
,300,000 
620,000 
,150,000 
,440.000 
60,000 


6.75 
7.75 
64 


Pounds, 

1,380,000 

390,1100 

960,000 

If  4,000 

35,750 

150,000 

4,050,000 

160,000 

5,100,000 

39,000 

600,000 

2,617,.'30O 

2.875,000 

12,198,432 

7,800,000 

4.550,000 

.'),806,260 

4,525,000 

2,460,000 

8,510,000 

3,737,500 


60.909,032 


1,607,600 
820,000 
200,000 
950,000 
350,000 
700,000 
920,000 
573,500 
800,000 

1,105,000 


7,926,000 


1,360,000 
2,000,000 
3.881,250 
2,925,000 
37,773,000 
29,450,000 
14,950,000 
4,480,000 
14,500,000 
11,781,250 
4,200,000 
13,162,500 
9,100,000 
4,:UO,000 
17,325,000 
9,360,000 
360,000 


180,948,000 


Wool  Scoured, 


Poundn. 

828,000 

195,300 

480,000 

96,700 

20,735 

90,000 

2,025,000 

84,800 

2,448,000 

19,600 

265,000 

1,359,450 

1,782,500 

5,855,247 

3,900,000 

2,275,000 

1,827.000 

2,353,000 

1,176,000 

1,755,000 

1,906,126 


0,741,357 


934,630 
475,600 
116,000 
570,000 
210,000 
420,000 
533,600 
315,425 
464,000 
663,000 


4,702,275 


435,200 
640,000 
1,552,500 
1,170,000 
18,598,280 
8,635,000 
6,232,500 
1,433,600 
4,496,000 
3,770,000 
1,260,000 
4,324,636 
2,912,000 
1,345,400 
6,237,000 
2,995,200 
115,200 


60,851,615 


95,796,147 
28,140,000 


Average  Value  per  Scoured  Pound, 


42i 
424 
38} 


48J 


1903. 

1904. 

CenU. 

Cetili. 

42 

50 

42 

.SO 

42 

50 

Total  Value,  1904. 


$414,000 

97,650 

240,000 

48,760 

10,388 

45,000 

1,118,750 

42,400 

1,410,840 

9,750 

182,300 

883,642 

891,250 

3,396,043 

2,145,000 

1,206,730 

950,040 

1,223.560 

688,000 

965.260 

891,185 


$486,018 
237,800 
58,000 
285,000 
105,000 
210,000 
266,800 
167,712 
232,000 
331,600 

$2,369,830 

$226,.104 

332,800 

822,825 

620,100 

7,479,054 

4,869,260 

2,877,875 

759,808 

2,472.250 

1,998,100 

718,200 

2,378.549 

1,514,240 

713,062 

3,168,500 

1,707,264 

57,600 


States  aod  Territories. 


Maine. 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut. 

New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvauia. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

West  Virginia. 

itucky. 
Ohio. 
Michigan. 
Indiana. 
Illinois. 
Wisconsin. 
Minnesota. 
Iowa. 
Misaouri. 


Virginia. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Arkansas. 

Tennessee. 


Kansas. 
Nebraska. 
South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota. 
Montana. 
Wyoming. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

California. 

Nevada. 

Utah. 

Colorado. 

V  Mexico. 
Texas. 
Oklahoma. 


Total  Product,  1904. 
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PouodB 


Extra  and  fine  A 5,500,000 

A  super ,  3,500,000 

B  super 8,000.000 

C  and  low  super 2,300,000 

Fine  combing 4,000,000 

Combing 4,500,000 

Shearlings   ,  340.000 


28,140,000 


Value  per 
pound,  cents. 


53 
48 
45 
82 
52 
45 
34 


Total  value. 


«2,9 15,000 
1,680,000 
3,600,000 
736,000 
2,080,000 
2,025,000 
115,600 


$13,151,600 


The  total  number  of  sheep  killed  yearly  at  four  western  centers, 
Chicago,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  and  Omaha,  and  total  yearly 
receipts  of  sheep  at  eastern  seaboard  markets,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  are  reported  in  the  "  Cincinnati 
Price  Current  Annual  "  as  follows  : 


Table    II. 


Skaboaku   Shkep  Receipts   and   Slaiuhtek   at    rRiNCiPAi, 
Western  Points. 


1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Western  killingn. 


1,173.000 
1,275,000 
1.476,000 
1,622,000 
1.879,000 
2,112,000 
3,278,000 
3,565,000 
3,995,000 
4,299,000 
4,654,000 
4.647.000 
5,019,000 
4,798,000 
5,276,000 
5.832,000 
5,827,000 


Seiiboard  receipts. 


3,432,000 
3,453,000 
3,305,000 
3,274,000 
3,375,000 
3,394,000 
3,330,000 
4,079,000 
4,265,000 
3,611,000 
3,141,000 
2,988,000 
2,945,000 
3  093.000 
3,400,000 
3.443.000 
3,314,000 


The  above  is  a  table  included  for  the  first  time  in  this  jreview. 
It   shows   how    the  slaughter  has  increased  at  the  four  points 
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reported  —  from  1,173,000  in  1887,  to  5,827,000  in  1903,  while 
the  seaboard  receipts  have  been  fairly  constant  during  the  seven- 
teen years.  Of  course  there  are  many  more  sheep  killed  at 
centers  like  Indianapolis,  St.  Joseph,  Buffalo,  Pittsburg  and 
other  places,  from  which  we  have  been  able  to  get  no  returns,  in 
addition  to  the  slaughter  at  all  points  throughout  the  country. 
"Whether  the  increase  at  the  four  points  reported  is  due  to  a 
concentration  of  the  business  and  a  decrease  in  other  places  or  to 
increased  demands  for  mutton,  cannot  be  determined  by  any 
obtainable  returns. 

WEIGHT    AND    SHRINKAGE. 

The  average  weight  of  fleece  is  6. .50  pounds,  being  an  increase 
from  6.25  pounds  in  1903.  The  weight  for  1902  was  6.50 ;  for 
1901,  6.33,  and  for  1900,  6.46.  The  average  shrinkage  was  61.6 
per  cent.,  which  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  for  the  preceding 
year  —  60.8.  For  1902  it  was  60  per  cent. ;  for  1901,  60.6  per 
cent ,  and  61.1  per  cent,  in  1900. 

The  estimates  of  wool  productions  for  seventeen  years,  together 
with  the  scoured  wool  equivalents  for  the  same  term  of  years, 
have  been  as  follows  : 


Table   III.  —  Fleece  and    Pullee 

Wool,  Washed  and  in 

THE  Grease. 

Product. 

Decrease. 

Increase. 

1888 pounds 

1889 

301,876,121 
295,779,479 
309,474,856 
307.401,507 
333.018,405 
34H.538,138 
325,210,712 
294,296,726 
272,474,708 
259.153,251 
266,720,684 
272,191,330 
288,636,621 
.302,502,382 
316,341,032 
287,450,000 
291,783,032 

293,829 
6,096,642 

1890 " 

13,699,377 

1891 " 

2,073,349 

1892 " 

25,606,898 

1893 " 

15,519,733 

1894 

23,327,426 
30,913,986 
21,822,018 
13,321,457 

1895 " 

1896 

1897 

1898 

7,567,433 

1899 

5,470,646 
16,445,291 
13,865,707 

1900 

1901 " 

1902 " 

13,838,650 

1903     .. 

28,891,032 

1904 

4,333,082 
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Scoured  Wool. 


1888 pounds 

1889 " 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 " 


Product. 


Decrease. 


136.591,9.15  i      3,964,730 

134.795,350  1,796,605 

139,628,220    

130.326,703  301,517 

145,300,318     

151,103,776     

140, 29.', 268  10,811.508 

125,718,690  14,573,578 

115,284.579  10,434,111 

111  365.987  3,918,592 

111,661,581     

113,958,468     

118,2i'3,120     

126,814.690    

137,912,0H5     

124,366.405  13,545,680 

123.935,147  431,258 


Increase. 


4,832,870 


5,973,615 
5,803,458 


295,594 

2,296.887 

4,264.652 

8  591.570 

11,097,395 


VALUE    OF    THE    WOOL    CLIP. 


Our  estimates  are  based  oti  tlie  value  of  the  scoured  pouud  at 
the  seaboard,  which  for  the  last  four  years  have  beeu  as  follows  : 


S(onREi)  Wool 


Fleece  and  pulled. 

Total  value. 

Value  per  pound. 

Fleece. 

CenU. 
41.1 
45.2 
48.8 
54.1 

Pulled. 

1901 

Pounds. 
126,814.690 
137,912.085 
124,366,405 
123,935,147 

§51,164,709 
60.679,127 
58,775,373 
64,948,959 

CentK. 
36.7 

1902 

39.7 

1903 

43.4 

1904 

46.7 

The  total  value  of  the  wool  clip  for  the  year  is  about  11  per 
cent,  more  than  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  average  value 
per  pound  of  the  fleece  and  the  pulled  wool  has  increased  10  per 
cent,  and  8  per  cent.,  respectively.  The  value  of  the  clip  has 
increased  from  $58,775,373  in  1903  to  f  64,940,959  in  1904. 
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Table  IV.  contains  an  estimate  of  the  available  wool  supplies 
for  the  year  1904-5,  that  is,  pending  the  next  clip,  excluding 
imports  after  October  1,  and  supplies  in  manufacturers'  hands. 
It  is  based  on  the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin's  record  of  sup- 
plies in  dealers'  hands  on  January  1  last,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor's  figures  of  imports,  and  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  tables. 

Table  IV.  —  Available  Supplies. 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Wool  clip,  fleece 

and  pulled  .   . 

Domestic     wool 

27'-',191,339 

288,636,621 

302,502,328 

316,341,032 

287,450,000 

291,783,032 

on  hand  Jan- 

uary 1   .  .   .   . 

Foreign     wool 

on   hand  Jan- 

225,037,363    123,348,500 

204,345,500 

139,519,718 

n0,499,57-2 

112,081,000 

uary  1   .    .   .    . 
In    bond    Jan- 

66,131,327      25,265,000 

29,483,500 

13,619,600 

12,372,000 

15,699,000 

uary  1    .   .    .    . 
Foreign  wool  im- 
ported,   Jan- 

57,924,367 '    44,958,660 

[ 

54,163,204 

31,064,222 

28,319,246 

33,735,970 

uary      1     to 

Julyl   .   .    .    . 

45,824,632 

95,875,523 

59,560,310 

100,858,377 

102,025,924 

102,167,316 

Total     .    .   . 

667,109,028 

578,084,304 

650,054,842 

601,402,949 

540,666,742 

.555,466,317 

Imports  of  w 

ool,  July  1  t( 

)  October  1  . 

34,269,883 

38,700,120 

36,403,499 

Total  to  October  1 635,672,842     579,366,862     591,869,816 


The  figures  for  the  gross  imports  of  wool  for  the  three  months 
ending  September  30,  1904,  are  as  follows  : 


1004. 

Class  I. 

Class  II. 

Class  HI. 

Total. 

July 

August 

September 

Pounds. 

1,602,279 
5,505,049 
1,441,140 

Pounds. 

1,175,891 
1,757,969 
2,345,687 

Pounds. 

6,398,916 
8,374,932 
8,101,636 

Pound*. 

9,177,086 
15,387,950 
11,888,463 

Total 

8,248,468 

5,279,547 

22,875,484 

36,403,499 
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THE    ANNUAL    WOOL    SUPPLY. 

Table  V.  shows  the  quantity  of  wool  retained  for  consumption 
in  the  United  States  from  1890  to  date.  As  the  wool  clip  of 
the  year  reaches  the  market  during  the  governmental  fiscal  year, 
the  clip  of  any  year  is  added  to  the  imports  of  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning July  1  preceding,  so  that  the  total  supply  for  a  series  of 
years  is  accurately  indicated  by  this  combination,  however  it 
may  differ  from  the  available  supplies  in  any  one  year  of  the 
series. 


Table  V. —  Wool  Produced,  Imported,  Exported,  and  Retained  for 

CONSOMPTION. 


Net  Imports. 

Fine  Wool. 

Total 

Exports, 
Domestic 

Retained 

Fisciil 

1 

Yi'ar. 

Imports. 

and 

Production 

for  Con- 

Retained 

Per 

Foreign.      ^^''»«?^b 

Class 

sumption. 

for  Con- 

cent, of 

*         I.  and  II. 

III. 

sumption. 

Foreign. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

1890-91.. 

129,303,648 

2,930,045 

36.783,501 

89,882,024 

309,474,856 

435,848.459 

345,966,435 

10.63 

1S91-92.. 

148,670,652 

3,210,019 

53,350,167 

92,312,922 

307,101,507 

452.562,140 

360,249,218 

14.81 

1H92-93.. 

172,433,838 

4,310,495 

46,189,082 

122,026,119 

333,018,405 

501,141,748 

379,115,629 

12.18 

1893-94.. 

55,152,585 

6,497,654 

7,167,380 

42,007,798 

348,538,138 

397,193,069 

355,185,271 

2.02 

1894-95.. 

206,081,890 

6,622,190 

98,388,318 

105,402,507 

325,210,712 

524,722.428 

419,319,92] 

23.46 

1895-96.. 

230,911,473 

12,972,217 

126,966,3.55 

97.918,882 

294,296,726 

512.235.982   414.317,100 

30.64 

1896-97.. 

350,852,026 

8,700,598 

235,282,735 

112,141,457 

272.474,708 

614.627,365   502,485,908 

46.84 

1S97-98.. 

132,795,302 

2,625,971 

47,480,033 

82,810,437 

259,1.53,251 

389,.322,582.  306,512,145 

15.50 

1898-99.. 

76,736,209 

14,095,335 

3,349,870'    60,947,423 

266,720,t>84 

329,361.558'  268.387.135 

1.25 

1899-1900 

155,918,455 

7,912,557 

44,680,424i  105,525,783 

272.191,330 

420.197,2281  314,671,445 

14.20 

1900-01.. 

103,583,505 

3,790,067 

32,865,8441    67,127,159 

288,636,621 

388.430,059;  321,502,465 

10.10 

1901-02.. 

166,262,148 

3,227,941]    69,315,286     93.842,199 

302.502,328 

465,536,535   371,694,336 

18.65 

1902-03.. 

177,145,368 

3,511, 914|    54,755,105 

119,497,268 

316,341,0.32 

490,074,486  370,577,218 

14.63 

1903-04  . 

173,742,834 

3,182,803     57,999,545 

114,880,236 

287,4.50,000 
291,783,032 

460,010,031   345,129,795 

16.80 

The  proportion  of  imported  fine  wools  increased  from  14.63  in 
1903  to  16.80  in  the  year  under  review ;  this  percentage  is  about 
a  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  four- 
teen years  covered  by  the  table.  The  total  imports  showed  a 
decrease  of  3,392,534 ;  though  the  net  imports  of  wools  of 
Classes  I.  and  II.  show  an  increase  of  3,244,440  pounds.  The 
loss  in  the  net  imports  of  Class  III.  wools  amounted  to  4,617,032 
])ounds,  though  the  latter's  total  of  114,880,2.36  was  exceeded  in 
only  two  years  represented  in  the  table,  1892-93  and  1902-03. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  supplies,  computed  from 
Table  V.,  for  three  five-year  periods,  the  ten  years,  1893-1902, 
and  the  years  1903  and  1904. 
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Table    VI.  —  Wool    Supply,    1888-1904  —  Domestic    Production,    and 
Imports  less  Exports. 


Fiscal  years  ending  June  30. 

All  wools. 

Fine  wools. 

1888-1892.     Five  years,  total 

Pounds. 

2,122,407,842 
424,481,568 

2,549,920,592 
509,984,118 

1,988,771,621 
397,554,309 

4,538,692,213 
453,869,221 
490,074,486 
460,010,031 

Pounds. 
1,686,818,840 

337,363,768 

1893-1897.     Five  years,  total 

2,070,423,829 

Annual  average   

414,084,766 

1898-1902.     Five  years,  total 

1,582,374  537 
316,474,907 

Annual  average 

1893-1902.     Ten  years,  total 

3,652,798,366 

Annual  average 

365,279,837 

1903 

370,577,218 

1904 

345,129,795 

LONDON      SALKS,     AUSTRALASIAN      AND     SOUTH      AMERICAN     WOOL 

SUPPLIES. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  supplies  and  deliveries  of 
Colonial  wool  in  the  London  market  for  the  first  five  series  of 
1904.  The  net  imports  amounted  to  668,000  bales,  and  as  there 
were  5,000  bales  held  over  from  last  year,  the  total  available 
supply  was  673,000  bales.  Of  this  total,  670,000  bales  were  sold, 
to  be  distributed  as  follows  :  to  England,  361,000  ;  the  Continent, 
296,000,  and  to  America,  40,000  bales.  Three  thousand  bales  were 
held  over  for  the  next  series,  which  is  to  commence  November  22, 
the  entries  closing  on  November  14. 

London  Sales  —  Colonial  Wool,  1904.     Bales. 


Available. 


England. 


Continent. 


Held  over. 


Jan.  1,  1903  . 
Jan.  19,  1904 

March  8 

May  3 

July  5 

Sept.  20   


137,000 
170,000 
183,000 
133,000 
87,000 


66,000 
80,000 
88,000 
78,000 
50,000 


60,000 
64,000 
74,000 
41,000 
30,000 


5,000 

12,000 

12,000 

7,000 

4,000 


5,000 
6,000 
14,000 
9,000 
7,000 
3,000 


Of  the  fifth  series  Helmuth  Schwartze  &  Co.  say : 

Among  merino  wools,  superior  grease  and  scoured  descriptions 
sold  best.     But  medium  and  heavy  grease,  which  at  first  was 
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rather  weaker,  improved  also,  and  only  inferior  and  faulty  scoured 
skirts  remained  irregular  and  heavy  of  sale. 

The  demand  for  crossbreds  was  very  strong  throughout.  The 
coarser  kinds  sold  well  up  to  last  sale's  closing  rates,  while 
medium  and  fine  sorts  advanced  on  the  average  5  per  cent.  In 
some  cases  the  rise  was  even  more  marked,  as  in  good  slipes, 
which  were  often  id.  dearer  than  last  sales. 

The  sales  closed  very  firmly  with  prices  at  their  best,  and  the 
market  practically  clear  of  old  stock. 

The  following  shows  the  supplies  and  deliveries  of  Colonial 
wool  during  the  five  series  as  compared  with  the  five  series  of 
last  year : 

London  Market.  1904.  1903. 

Held  over  from  December 5,000  bis.  5,000  bis. 

Net  Imports    668,000    "  768,000    " 

673,000  bis.  773,000  bis. 

Home  consumption...       361,000  bis.  388,000  bis. 

Continental" 269,000"  357,000" 

American      " 40,000"  21,000" 

Total  sold  (of  first-hand  wools)  670,000  bis.  766,000  bis. 

Held  over 3,000  bis.  7,000  bis. 

The  above  statement  refers  only  to  the  London  market.  Add- 
ing the  transit  wools  and  the  direct  imports,  the  total  deliveries 
to  the  trade  are  stated  by  Helmuth  Schwartze  &  Co.  to  be  as 
follows  : 


Total  Season. 
1902. 

Total  Season. 
1903. 

Five  Series. 
1903. 

Five  Series. 
1904. 

Sold  to  England    

"  Continent    . . . 
"       "  America 

Bales. 

839,000 

],o<;o,ooo 

72,000 

Bales. 

646,000 

980,000 

59,000 

Bales. 

599,000 

917,000 

59,000 

1,575,000 

Bales. 

585,000 

808,000 

74,000 

1,971,000 

1,685,000 

1,467,000 

The  total  deliveries  to  the  trade  in  1903  were  fewer  by  296,000 
bales  than  in  1902,  which  itself  showed  a  decrease  of  71,000  bales 
over  the  previous  year.  The  five  series  for  the  current  year 
show  a  further  decrease  of  108,000  bales.  America  has  taken 
25,000  more  bales  ;  the  continent  109,000  fewer  bales,  and  Eng- 
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land  14,000  fewer  bales  than  in  the  corresponding  series  in  1903. 
The  sixth  series  of  sales  will  begin  November  22,  at  which  the 
total  amount  available  will  be  about  80,000  bales,  a  shortage  of 
20,000  bales  as  compared  with  last  year. 

The  annual  October  report  of  Messrs.  Buxton,  Ronald  &  Co. 
summarizes  the  market  conditions  thus  : 

"  Merinos  all  around  are  now  about  2^  per  cent,  higher  than  a 
year  ago. 

"  Crossbreds  have  varied  somewhat. 

"  Fine  qualities  have  ruled  very  firmly. 

"  Medium  qualities  are  now  dearer  by  5  to  10  per  cent. 

"  Coarse  qualities  are  on  average  dearer  by  20  per  cent. 

"  The  Australian  clip  of  1903  was  smaller  than  the  previous 
year  and  consisted  largely  of  inferior  growth  and  condition, 
though  superior  to  that  of  1902.  One  of  the  results  of  the  partial 
eclipse  of  the  wool  production  of  Australia  was  to  drive  merino 
wool  into  the  shade.  The  trade  adapted  itself  to  the  complicated 
market  conditions  by  a  policy  of  extreme  caution." 

The  following  are  the  average  prices  per  bale  for  merinos  during 
the  past  year : 

Nov.,  '0.3.  Jan.,  '04.  March.  May.  July.  Sept. 

Per  bale.  Per  bale.  Per  bale.  Per  bale.  Per  bale.  Per  bale. 

£153  £15^  £14^  £15iL  ^l-Vo  ^^^l 

Prices  for  past  years  have  been : 

1904.  1903.  1902.  1901.  1900.  1899.  1898.  1895. 

£151         £153  £131  £12^         £15|         £15J         £13^         £11 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  average  prices  realized  for  the 
crossbreds  during  the  year : 


Nov.,  '03. 

Jan.,  '04. 

March. 

May. 

July. 

Sept. 

£12tV 

£13i 

£13 

£133 

£143 

£15f 

The  averages  from  1899  to  1904,  inclusive,  are  : 

1904.         1903.  1902.         1901.         1900.  1899. 

£13f  £11^  £81  £8^  £11^  £10§ 

The  important  fact  in  the  year's  record  was  the  conspicuous 
want  of  elasticity  in  the  fine  wool  trade.  Notwithstanding  small 
supplies,  prices  did  not  advance  correspondingly,  but  were  rather 
lower  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
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The  past  season  has  been  one  of  sufficient  rainfall  to  encourage 
the  pastoralist,  and  a  better  clip,  in  all  respects,  than  for  some 
years  should  result.  Conservative  estimates  of  the  Australian 
clip  now  coming  into  the  market  indicate  an  increase  over  last 
year's  total  of  not  exceeding  100,000  bales,  though  the  more 
optimistic  place  the  increase  at  double  that  figure. 

South  African  wools  were  in  restricted  supply,  44,421  bales 
against  48,410  bales  in  1903.  Complaint  was  made  of  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  clip,  with  few  exceptions,  was  shipped, 
though  under  the  enlightened  administration  in  power  better 
results  are  expected, 

AUSTRALASIAN    WOOL    AND    SHEEP. 

From  '*  Dalgety's  Review  "  we  glean  the  following  : 

"  The  drouths  for  nearly  a  decade  have  reduced  the  clip  annually, 
so  that  there  were  600,000  fewer  bales  in  1903  than  in  1895. 
This  anomalous  condition  resulted :  that  while  supplies  of 
Australian  wool  have  receded  by  nearly  30  per  cent.,  the  average 
value  per  bale  has  increased  but  22  per  cent.,  and  has  failed  to 
respond  in  proportion  to  the  reduced  supply.  Cheapness  of 
crossbreds,  rather  than  intrinsically  dear  merinos,  may  be  held 
responsible  for  the  movements  of  the  year.  Fashion  was  trans- 
ferred from  fine  goods  to  stronger  haired  fabrics,  and  crossbreds 
became  the  vogue  of  the  year,  the  strength  of  the  statistical 
situation  going  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  crossbred  qualities, 

"  Compared  with  the  preceding  clip,  that  of  1903  was  superior 
in  every  respect,  but  yet  was  hardly  of  good  average  character. 
While  exceptionally  good  in  its  comparative  freedom  from  burr, 
seed,  or  vegetable  defect,  and  of  fair  average  growth,  substance, 
and  strength,  there  was  more  than  an  average  percentage  of  yolk 
and  a  lack  of  brightness,  color  and  general  viewliness.  A  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  weight  of  fleece  per  head  largely  com- 
pensated for  the  losses  of  stock  which  followed  the  shearing  of 
1902. 

"  The  total  sales  in  the  Australian  markets  were  837,497  bales. 

"The  percentage  of  sales  in  1903-4  was  61 — one  per  cent, 
more  than  the  previous  year,  and  one  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1901-2." 
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Table  VII.  —  Australasian  Wool  PRODncTiON. 
Compiled  from  Customs  Returns. 


Sbabonb  of 

1903-4. 

1902-3. 

igoi-2. 

New  South  W^ales 

Bales. 

510,000 

225,000 
87,000 

115,000 
32,000 
26,000 

872,000 

Bales. 

535,000 
225,000 
85,000 
86,000 
32.000 
26,000 
426,000 

Bales. 

760,000 
225  000 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

104,500 
118,000 

3'^ooo 

Queensland 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

28,000 
397,000 

New  Zealand 

Total 

1,367,000 

1,415,000 

1,664,500 

Net  decrease  from  season  of  1902-3  48,000  bales. 
This  reduction  is  nearly  all  in  the  merino  wools. 
Wool  Exports  from  Australia. 


Seasons  of 

1903-4. 

1003-3. 

leoi-a. 

New  Soutli  Wales 

Bales. 

479,085 

314,218 
98,484 
57,782 
32,567 
12,710 

372,146 

Bales. 

496,108 
324,404 
96,524 
45,653 
82,522 
19,557 
425,954 

Bales. 

628,488 
403,096 
lll,<i76 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Queensland    

77  848 

West  Australia 

82,538 
14.790 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

896  949 

1,366,942 

1,440,722 

1,664,885 

Net  decrease  from  1902-3  73,780  bales. 
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AUSTRALASIAN    SHEEP. 


We  reproduce   the   table    showing   the   number  of   sheep   in 
Australasia  for  the  last  four  years  : 


Table  VIII. —  Number  of  Sheep  in  Australasia,   1900-1903. 


1003. 

1002. 

lOOl. 

lOOO. 

New  South  Wales 

28,663,983 
10,500,000 
8,392,044 
5,000,000 
2,554,920 
1,700,000 

26,449,424 
10,500,000 
7,213,985 
4,880,540 
2,500,000 
1,679,518 

41,857,099 

10,841,790 

10,030,971 

5,060,540 

40,020,506 
9,338,700 

10,339,185 
5,235,220 
2,431,861 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

West  Australia 

2,542,844 

Tasmania 

1,792,481 

1,683,596 

Australia  and  Tasmania. . 
New  Zealand 

56,810,947 
18,954,500 

53,423,467 
20,342,727 

72,125,725 
20  233  099 

69,049,068 
1Q  ^t^F,  ^ur, 

1 

Total 

75,765,447 

73,766,194 

92,358,824 

88,404,263 

The  flocks  which  were  terribly  depleted  by  the  unprecedented 
series  of  severe  drouths  for  seven  seasons  are  beginning  to  in- 
crease in  numbers.  ISTew  South  Wales  and  Queensland  were  the 
most  affected.  During  the  year  there  was  a  gain  in  Australia 
and  Tasmania  of  3,387,480  sheep,  of  which  1,999,253  were  shown 
in  New  South  Wales.  The  total  gain  in  Australasia  was  2,214,559, 
a  decrease  in  New  Zealand  of  1,388,227,  bringing  the  total  there 
to  18,954,500,  the  smallest  number  since  1892. 


RIVER    PLATE    WOOLS. 


The  export  business  of  River  Plate  wools  is  done  between  the 
1st  of  July  and  the  30th  of  April.  The  following  shows  the 
arrivals  of  these  wools  at  the  various  European  ports  for  the  last 
eleven  years  : 
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Table  IX. — Imports   of   River   Plate    Wools   into   Europe   between 
July  1  and  April  30,  Succeeding,  1894  to  1904  Inclusive.' 

In  thousands  of  bales. 


Of  which 

Dunkirk. 

Havre. 

Antwerp. 

Bremen. 

Ham- 
burg. 

Other 
Ports. 

Total. 

from 
Monte- 
video. 

1894 

149 

14 

68 

38 

56 

15 

340 

34 

1895 

133 

7 

78 

36 

46 

30 

330 

45 

1896 

195 

20 

90 

50 

50 

35 

440 

70 

1897 

161 

11 

76 

33 

58 

12 

351 

35 

1898 

163 

8 

80 

80 

81 

56 

468 

80 

1899 

221 

14 

71 

45 

81 

29 

461 

54 

1900 

169 

8 

67 

50 

61 

33 

388 

45 

1901 

94 

16 

52 

29 

44 

35 

270 

55 

1902 

208 

12 

79 

34 

89 

78 

500 

54 

1903 

172 

9 

62 

35 

65 

67 

410 

51 

1904 

149 

8 

58 

38 

70 

48 

371 

41 

The  production  for  eleven  years  has  been  as  follows 


Season  of 


1892-93  . . 
1893-94  .  . 
1894-95  .. 
1895-96  .  . 
1896-97  .  . 
1897-98  .  . 
1898-99  . . 
1899-1900 
1900-01  . . 
1901-02  . . 
1902-03    . 


Argentina. 


Bales. 

365,000 
392,000 
493,000 
500,000 
486,000 
495,000 
487,000 
451,000 
405,000 
435,000 
455,000 


Uruguay. 


Bales. 

67,000 
75,000 
90,000 
97,000 
90,000 
90,000 
85,000 
86,000 
85,000 
86,000 
100,000 


Total. 


Bales. 

432,000 

467,000 

583,000 

597,000 

576,000 

585,000 

572,000 

537,000 

490,000 

521,000 

555,000 


The  total  flocks  of  the  Argentine  are  estimated  at  110  millions, 
of  which  75,836,000  are  to  be  found  in  the  Province  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  as  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  also  discloses  a 
steady  increase  from  1881  to  the  present  year  : 


'  Wool  circular  of  Wenz  &  Co.,  Reims,  May,  1904. 
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Number  of  Sheep  in  the  Province  of  Buenos  Atres.' 


Year. 

Number. 

Tear. 

Number. 

1881 

57,838,073 
51,238,782 
.52,630,451 
64,000,000 

1901 

1902 

60,090,000 
65,783,000 

1888 

1895 

1903 

69,230,000 
75,836,000 

1900 

1904 

This  enlargement  of  the  flocks  is  occurring,  notwithstanding  the 
encroachment  of  agriculture  upon  the  pastures  and  a  reported 
inclination  of  ranchers  to  raise  cattle  rather  than  sheep. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  sheep  slaughtered  in 
the  refrigerating  plants  for  a  period  of  years  : 

Sheep  Slaughtered  in  Refrigerating  Plants  in  Argentina,  1897-1903.' 


Year. 

1897 

2  232  5''6 

1898 

2,597,795 

1899 

2,569,185 
2  564.678 

1900 

1901    

2,709,965 
3,501.319 
3,899,990 

1902 

1H03 

The  imports  during  the  last  fiscal  year  of  Argentine  wools,  both 
through  Europe  and  direct,  amounted  to  28,168,000  [)Ounds,  an 
increase  of  4,902,751  pounds,  and  the  largest  amount  imported 
since  1897,  except  during  the  year  1902.  The  amount  was  divi- 
ded as  follows :  Class  I.  wools,  18,018,443  pounds ;  Class  II. 
wools,  100,548,  and  Class  III.  wools,  10,049,069  pounds.  Uruguay 
furnished  but  112,208  pounds  as  against  541,384  pounds  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

The  favorable  outlook  with  which  tlie  winter  of  1903  opened 
was  completely  fulfilled  from  the  wool  point  of  view ;  the  flocks, 
too,  according  to  all  reports,  were  favored  in  the  countries  of  the 
South.     Certain  districts  of  the  East,  of  the  North,  and  especially 

1  "  Boletin  Mensual." 
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the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  have,  on  the  contrary,  suffered  by 
the  ravages  of  an  epidemic. 

This  mortality,  together  with  an  increased  consumption  by  the 
refrigerating  houses,  may  result  in  a  reduction  of  production  in 
the  Argentine  Republic.  Moreover,  the  belt  devoted  to  sheep- 
raising  continues  moving  toward  the  extreme  West  and  South, 
as  agriculture  each  year  monopolizes  more  and  more  territory. 

The  crossing  of  the  Lincoln  breed  does  not  decrease,  and  every- 
thing seems  to  show  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a  return  to 
merinos  for  some  time  to  come. 

Taking  it  all  together,  the  clip  was  distinctly  superior  to  that 
of  1902-03,  the  wool  being  better  grown  and  less  burry. 

In  regard  to  the  next  Argentine  clip  the  general  outlook  is 
favorable  up  to  the  present  time,  good  lambing  results  having 
been  obtained,  and  the  condition  of  the  flocks  being  normal. 
Latest  information  is  to  the  effect  that  the  best  that  can  happen 
is  a  production  of  wool  not  less  in  quantity  than  that  of  the  past 
seasons,  the  quality  promising  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the  clip  of 
1903-04. 

With  the  necessity  of  increased  importation  of  foreign  wools 
to  supply  the  demands  of  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
it  may  be  well  for  them  to  turn  their  attention  more  than 
formerly  to  this  clip,  as  the  English  have  within  the  past  year. 
These  wools  need  special  treatment  to  rid  them  of  the  spiral 
burr,  and  special  care  in  the  scouring,  which  should  be  done  with 
the  proper  vegetable  oil,  making  them  soft  and  kind  working, 
instead  of  harsh  and  brittle  as  when  scoured  with  an  alkali. 

In  Uruguay  the  clip  has  had  a  fine  dry  season.  The  first 
wools  appeared  in  the  market  the  middle  of  October. 

The  product  of  the  clip  amounts  to  from  80,000  to  85,000  bales 
as  compared  to  100,000  bales  in  1902-03,  a  deficit  of  20,000  bales, 
due  especially  to  the  mortality  caused  by  the  very  heavy  rains 
which  ravaged  the  Centre  lands  in  August  and  September. 

This  deficit  is  likely  to  remain  during  next  season,  inasmuch 
as  the  insurrection  has  produced  great  destruction,  from  which 
the  pastures  and  flocks  have  suffered  greatly. 

On  the  whole  the  product  of  the  clip  is  fairly  satisfactory ;  the 
wool  is  fine,  clean,  and  very  light,  although  the  growth  and 
quality  are  not  up  to  those  of  previous  years. 
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Table  X.  —  Comparative  Price  of  Domestic  Wool  in  Boston,  October, 

1890-1904. 


© 

*M 

« 

M 

f 

» 

« 

t» 

»    1 

9 

0 

H 

St 

es 

* 

9 

a 

» 

OJ 

9 

» 

9 

9 

9 

9 

© 

C 

0 

0 

© 

H 

H 

H 

X) 

ae 

H 

<Xl 

9 

H 

9 

9 

9 

H 

9 
H 

Ohio,     Pennsylvania, 

AND  West  Virginia. 

( Waxhed.) 

XX  and  above     .    .    . 

•33i 

31 

28^ 

24 

19 

19 

19 

294 

294 

314 

284 

264 

284 

34 

35 

Medium     

37 

35 

32 

25 

20J 

22 

194 

304 

30 

344 

284 

26 

29 

32 

36 

Fine  Delaine    .       .   . 

36 

34 

30 

25 

21 

20J 

194 

304 

294 

344 

284 

28 

3U 

36 

36 

( Unioashed .) 

Fine 

224 

20 

181 

15 

14 

134 

134 

21 

194 

224 

184 

194 

214 

234 

24 

Medium     

29 

27 

25 

21 

18 

184 

154 

23 

224 

25 

234 

20 

23 

25 

30 

Fine  Delalue        .    .    . 

25 

23 

2U 

17 

15 

15 

14 

21 

214 

244 

214 

21 

24 

26 

27 

Michigan,   Wisconsin, 

New  York,  etc. 

(  WfiHhed.) 

Fine 

30 

27 

24 

23 

17 

164 

1.54 

24 

224 

254 

224 

204 

24 

274 

274 

Medium      

36 

34 

31 

24 

21 

21 

184 

29 

274 

32 

274 

244 

27 

31 

33 

Fine  Delaine    .... 

34 

32| 

28 

23 

19 

184 

184 

27 

274 

314 

254 

244 

29 

34 

34 

( Unwashed.) 

Fine 

21 

19 

17 

13i 

1-4 

114 

114 

184 

174 

20 

164 

17 

19 

214 

22 

Medium     

27 

■>bi 

24 

18 

17i 

18 

15 

22 

22 

224 

224 

18| 

194 

214 

24 

29 

Fine  Delaine    .... 

24 

24 

20 

16 

15 

14 

13 

194 

194 

224 

19 

22 

234 

25 

Kentucky  and  Indiana. 

( Unwashed.) 

Medium     

28 

27 

25 

m 

16i 

184 

16 

23 

224 

224 

244 

21 

224 

244 

30 

Missouri,     Iowa,    and 

Illinois. 

(Unioanhed.) 

Medium     

26 

25 

24 

18 

17 

174 

15 

22 

214 

22 

224 

194 

214 

234 

29 

Texas. 

{Scoured  Basis.) 

Spring,  fine,  12raonth8 

60 

58 

55 

35 

33 

32 

31 

46 

44 

49 

50 

44 

524 

524 

62 

Fall,  fine 

57i 

55 

50 

30 

30 

28 

27 

43 

414 

44 

41 

37 

45 

424 

52 

California. 

(Scoured  Basis.) 

Spring,        Northern, 

free,  12  months   .   . 

60 

53 

55 

35 

35 

334 

31 

46 

44 

49 

49 

434 

50 

52 

62 

Fall   free 

.55 

53 

50 

30 

29 

28 

27 

424 

41 

44 

41 

384 

43 

424 

53 

Territory    Wool,  in- 

cluding   Montana, 

Wyoming,       Utah, 

Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 
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THE    COURSE    OF    PRICES. 

The  advance  in  the  price  of  wool,  noted  in  our  last  report, 
has  continued,  though  that  tendency  has  been  much  more  marked 
in  the  coarse  than  the  fine  wools.  The  price  of  40s  crossbred 
tops  in  Bradford,  as  shown  by  our  wool  fluctuation's  chart,  has 
continued  to  rise.  In  October,  1902,  they  brought  about  26 
cents  a  pound ;  in  the  same  month  of  1903  the  price  was 
29  cents  a  pound.  Ohio  washed  delaine  is  a  shade  lower 
now  than  a  year  ago.    Ohio  XX,  which  is  usually  compared  with 
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Port  Phillip  average  grease,  has  increased  about  half  a  cent  a 
pound  within  the  year  and  is  now  about  on  a  par  with  the 
highest  jjoint  reached  by  it  since  1890.  Three-eighths  Kentucky 
combing,  unwashed,  has  increased  from  25i  cents  in  October,  1903, 
to  29 J  in  the  same  month  of  1904,  while  fine  Territory  medium, 
scoured,  has  risen  in  the  same  time  from  48  to  59  cents. 

BOSTON    RECEIPTS    AND    SHIPMENTS    OF    WOOL. 

Table  XI.  shows  the  annual  receipts  of  domestic  wool  in  Boston 
by  months  since  1898,  and  Table  XII.  shows  the  shipments  in 
pounds  from  Boston,  by  months,  over  the  several  railroads  and 
by  sea  for  the  year.  Only  the  direction  and  amounts  of  the  ship- 
ments can  be  determined  by  this  table  ;  both  are  misleading  to  a 
certain  extent  in  that  they  contain  shipments  of  wool  from 
Boston  to  be  scoured,  some  of  which  is  re-shipped  to  Boston  and 
again  sent  away,  thus  causing  duplication  in  the  tables. 

The  receipts  of  domestic  wool  in  Boston  up  to  November  1 
were  648,401  bales.  For  the  nine  months  to  October  1  they  were 
613,942  bales  as  against  550,560  a  year  ago,  an  increase  of  63,382 
bales.  The  foreign  imports  for  the  nine  months  are  173,131 
bales,  compared  with  154,329  for  1903,  a  gain  of  18,802  bales. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  clip  of  last  year  moved  from  the 
hands  of  the  growers  to  the  buyers  and  manufacturers,  on  which 
comment  was  made  in  this  review  a  year  ago,  was  even  more 
marked  and  pronounced  in  1904.  So  eager  were  the  handlers  of 
wool  to  secure  it  that  it  is  reported  whole  clips  were  purchased 
on  the  ranches  at  night  with  an  examination  by  candle  of  the  wool 
on  the  backs  of  a  few  sample  sheep.  That  the  competition  for 
next  spring's  clip  is  likely  to  be  equally  keen  is  evidenced  by  the 
contracts  which  have  already  been  made  in  the  West  for  the  wool , 
to  be  shorn  some  six  months  distant. 

STATISTICS    OF    IMPORTS    OF    WOOL    AND    WOOLENS. 

The  Hon.  0.  P.  Austin,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  has  kindly  furnished 
us  with  numerous  tables  showing  various  important  facts  with 
respect  to  imports  of  wool  and  wool  manufactures  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30, 1904,  which  appear  in  Tables  XIII.  to  XVI. 
and  in  the  table  of  Imports  entered  for  Consumption,  page  404. 
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Table  XIII.  —  Wool  Imported   into   Boston,  New   York,   and    Phila- 
delphia   DURING   THE    YeAR   ENDING   JUNE   30,   1904,  BY    COUNTRIES   AND 

Classes. 


Countries  or 
Production. 


Countries  of  immediate 
Bhipment. 


Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Malta,  Gozo,  etc. 
Denmark    .    .    .    . 

France 

Germany     .   .    .   . 

Iceland 

Italy 

Netherlands  .   .   . 

Portugal 

Roumania   .    .   .    . 

Russia  in  Europe 


Servia 


Spain 


Sweden   and   Nor- 
way—  Norway 
Switaerland   .   .   . 

Turkey  in  Eiuope 


England 
Scotland 
Ireland 


Nova  Scotia 

British  West  Indies 
Dutch  West  Indies 

Argentina 

Brazil 

Chile 

Falkland  Islands 
Peru     


Austria-Hungary    .   . 

Belgium 

Cyprus   

Denmark 

^  France 

}  Spain 

(  Austria 

I  Germany 

(  England 

J  Denmark 

/  England 

\  France    

j  Italy     

Netherlands     ... 

(  Portugal 

]  Spain      

(  England 

Roumania 

f  France 

I  Germany 

■i  Russia  on  Baltic  Sea  . 
I  Russia  on  Black  Sea. 

l.Englan<i     • 

f  Austria-Hungary   .   . 

I  Denmark 

■{  France    ...... 

I  Germany 

(.England         

r Austria-Hungary   .    . 

J  France 

j  Spain 

[  England 

Norway      

France 

("Austria-Hungary    .    . 

!  France    

I  Turkey  in  Europe  .  . 

[Engiand 

J  England 

I  Scotland 

J  Enaland 

)  Scotland 

(  England 

)  Ireland 

J  England 

/  Nova  Scotia      .... 

British  West  Indies  . 

Dutch  West  Indies    . 

Belgiinn 

England 

Argentina 

France 

Portugal 

Brazil      

France    

England 

Chile 

England 

England 

Peru 


Classification. 


Class  I.      Class  2.        Class  3 


Poundt. 


•29,432 


Pounds. 


9,271 


10,097 


2,593 


7,151 


10,098 


1,2711 


239,202 

fi,415 

6,l.-?0 

50,522 


167,484; 


9,909 


5,437,743 

154,050 

376 

91,961 

1,061,731 

188,424 


105 


160 

39 

214,943 

1,789,192 

16,014,308 


129,485 
266 

94,919 
449,710 

63,319 


100,548 


382,916 
726,370| 


Pounds. 

716,417 

135,070 

238,134 

559,818 

1,262,228 

22,261 

43,917 

1,344,111 

67,521 

466,062 

l.iO,877 

2,191 

246,873 

116,727 

481,690 

19,389 

208,431 

1,108 

84,691 

56,577 

12,046,896 

5,626,805 

1.51,366 

208,399 

62,636 

4,030 

13,541 

8,461 


Total. 


250,937 
717,564 
175,977 


75,552 

18,317 

3,564 

2,014,152 

204,400 

1,839,476 

56,981 

1,816,625 

15,851,780 

6,626 


9,426 


60,713 

1,988,356 

239 

803 

100,629 


613,822 


Pounds. 

716,417 
164,502 
238,134 
559,818 

I     1,293,760 
I     1,502,786 

I        616,939 

I    251,657 
116,727 

726,759 

1,108 

I 

>  17,966,335 

I 
J 

I 

)■   297,067 

I 

J 

1,145,749 

20 
75,552 

i  2,407,917 

J 

I   7,782,867 

i   17,817,394 

1,256,781 

10,014 

160 
9,465 

28,168,060 
231,156 

1,058,717 

63,319 
1,109,286 
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Table   XIII.  —  Continued. 


Countries  of 
Pkoduction. 


Uruguay  . 
Venezuela  , 
Aden    .   . 


Chinese  Empire   . 


British  East  Inilies 


Dutch  East  Indies 


Japan 


Russia  —  Asiatic  . 


Turkey  in  Asia 


Asia,  all  other 


British  Australasia 

British  Africa   .    .    . 

French  Africa  .    .    . 
Africa,  all  other  .   . 


Total 


Imported  into 


Countries  of  immediate 
shipment. 


Uruguay    . 

Venezuela     .    .       .    , 

Aden 

(  Belgium 

I  Germany  .  .  .  •  .  , 
{  Russia  on  Baltic  Sea 

I  England 

L  Chinese  Empire  .  . 
f  Belgium     . 

)  France    

j  England     

[  British  East  Indies    . 

France 

Netherlands     .   .   .    . 

Sweden 

I  England 

[Dutch  East  Indies 

I  France     • 

/  Japan      ....... 

f  France 

I  Germany 

J  Russia  on  Baltic  Sea  , 
1  Russia  on  Black  Sea  , 

I  England 

[_  Russia,  Asiatic  .  .  , 
f  Austria-Hungary  .  , 
j  France    

Germany  .  .  .  •  .  . 
J  Russia  on  Baltic  Sea  . 
";  Russia  on  Black  Sea  . 
I  Turkey  in  Europe  .    . 

I  England 

[Turkey  In  Asia  .    .   . 

France    .       

Russia  on  Baltic  Sea  . 

Russia  on  Black  Sea  . 

Turkey  in  Europe  .   . 

England         

Aden 

Chinese  Empire  .    .   . 

Russia,  Asiatic    .    .    , 

Turkey  in  Asia   . 

Asia,  all  other     .    .    . 

Belgium 

England 

British  Australasia    . 

England 

British  Africa     .    .    . 

French  Africa  .    .    .    . 

Africa,  all  other     .   . 


Boston         .   . 
New  York  . 
Philadklphia 


Classification. 


Class  1. 


Pounds. 
112.208 


19,711 
22 


1,016 


17,912 


745 

60,968 

14,793,73-2 

10,937,39S 

161,244 

139,938 


Class  2. 


Pounds. 


45 


45,401,957 


37,821,884 
3,070,482 
4,509,591 


86,937 


959,468 

745,093 

85,608 


9,923 
232,647 


149,410 

131,206 

189 


10,732,401 


8,980,496 

1,389,643 

362,262 


Class  3. 


Pounds. 


36, 

i; 

47, 

16, 

355, 

914, 

23,578, 

2i: 

li 

7,296, 

2,661, 

1, 

1, 

1, 
9, 

6, 
23, 


1,712,707 

2,954,391 

721,188 

25,103 

265,576 

579,605 

49,S14 

488,776 

457,699 

329,373 

599,907 

10,755,708 

174,033 

109,210 

1,046,776 


569,592 

1,932 

2,937 

42,411 

243,495 

94,360 


114,266,682 


37,984,908 
48,582,335 
27,699,439 


Total. 


Pounds. 


112,208 

36,407 

1,731 

1 

I 

f-  24,912,491 

J 
} 
I  10,088,556 


14,458 


20,112 


V    5,437,462 

I 

J 
1 

! 

I  15,334,656 


25,792,098 

I        582,579 

189 
45 

170,401,040 


84,787,288 
53,042,460 
32,571,292 
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COUNTRIES    OF    PRODUCTION    AND    SHIPMENT. 

Table  XIII.,  page  355,  shows  the  countries  of  production  and 
immediate  shipment  of  the  wools  imported  into  the  United  States 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904. 

Of  the  total  amount  of  Class  I.  wools  imported,  45,401,957 
pounds,  25,792,098  pounds  came  from  Australasia,  less  than  half 
this  year  arriving  by  direct  shipment,  and  18,018,443  pounds 
from  Argentina,  leaving  but  1,591,416  from  all  other  sources. 
The  United  Kingdom  furnished  more  than  64  per  cent,  of  all  the 
Class  II.  wools  imported,  sending  6,934,285  of  the  10,732,401 
pounds. 

The  supplies  of  Class  III.  wools  were  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
following  countries  : 


Chinese  Empire 

Russia  (Europe  and  Asia) 

United  Kingdom 

Turkey  (Europe  and  Asia) 

British  East  Indies   . 

Argentina 

All  other   .... 


24,912,491 
23,402,781 
19,570,488 
15,766,891 
9,981,886 
10,049,069 
10,583,076 

114,266,682 


Notwithstanding  the  war  in  Asia  the  importations  of  Class  III. 
wools  from  the  Chinese  Empire  have  decreased  but  1,108,749 
pounds,  while  they  have  actually  increased  from  Eussia  in  Europe 
and  Asia  no  less  than  3,940,977.  The  disturbance,  however,  will 
be  noticeable  in  the  imports  for  the  current  year,  owing  to  the 
demand  in  Russia  for  army  equipment  and  the  enhanced  prices 
of  the  carpet  wools  which  bring  them  above  the  low  duty  limit. 


PORTS    OF    IMPORT. 

Tables  XIV.  and  XV.,  pages  357  and  358,  contain  the  statistics  of 
the  imports  of  wool  into  the  three  principal  ports  of  entry  for 
the  fiscal  year  1903-4,  the  former  showing  the  principal  countries 
of  production  and  the  latter  the  imports  of  each  class  into  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Boston  increased  her  imports  in 
all  three  classes  of  wool,  and  holds,  as  usual,  the  first  position. 
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New  York's  imports  decreased  in  all  three  classes,  while  Philadel- 
phia increased  hers  only  slightly  in  the  first  class.  New  York's 
imports  of  third  class  wools  have  not  been  so  small  since  1896, 
except  in  the  years  1899  and  1901,  as  they  were  in  1904. 

GROSS  IMPORTS  AND  IMPORTS  ENTERED  FOR  CONSUMPTION. 

The  figures  in  Table  XVII.,  page  404,  showing  the  imports  of 
foreign  wools  and  the  manufactures  of  wool  entered  for  consump- 
tion during  the  fiscal  year,  differ  from  those  in  the  table  (XVI.) 
of  gross  imports  and  must  not  be  confused  with  them.  Only  those 
quantities  which  go  into  consumption  are  included  in  the  former, 
while  in  the  table  of  gross  imports,  all  imports,  those  entered  in 
bond  as  well  as  those  withdrawn  for  consumption  upon  impor- 
tation, are  included.     They  are  given  in  Table  XVI.,  page  359. 

The  table  of  imports  for  consumption  shows  a  decrease  of 
17,931,030  pounds  as  compared  with  1903,  the  total,  161,720,007, 
being  almost  identical  with  the  figures  for  1902.  The  decrease 
from  1903  to  1904  in  Class  I.  wools  is  6,739,642  pounds.  In  1902 
the  imports  of  this  class  were  55,203,456,  and  this  year  fell  to 
39,927,769,  showing  the  turning  of  fashion  from  the  fine  wools. 
The  decrease  in  Class  II.  wools  was  but  79,208  pounds,  while  in 
Class  III.  appears  the  marked  decrease  of  11,112,181  pounds, 
accounted  for,  no  doubt,  by  the  increase  in  price  of  these  wools 
above  the  low  duty  line. 

The  imports  of  all  waste  products,  including  noils  and  wastes 
produced  in  the  many  processes  of  manufacture,  niungo,  flocks, 
shoddy,  and  rags,  amounted  to  174,335,  a  reduction  of  156,621 
pounds  compared  with  1903,  and  with  a  foreign  value  of  $55,025. 
The  average  value  per  pound  was  31.5  cents,  and  the  duty  was  59.64 
per  cent. 

The  total  imports  of  wool  fabrics  (foreign  value)  show  a  decline 
of  $1,669,693.50  in  value,  as  compared  with  1903.  Those  decreas- 
ing were  :  carpets,  $950,434 ;  cloths,  $770,503,  and  clothing, 
$697,402.  On  the  other  hand  dress  goods  increased  in  value, 
$780,926. 

Table  XVI.,  page  359,  which  gives  the  gross  imports  for  the 
fiscal  year,  shows  a  total  value  of  $17,733,788,  a  decline  over  1903 
of  $1,811,933,  and  but  $349,327  larger  than  1902.  While  there 
was  a  decrease  in  carpets,  cloths,  and  clothing,  the  increase  indi- 
cated last  year  in  the  imports  of  dress  goods  continues.     Over 
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the  largely  augmented  total  of  1903  there  is  a  still  further 
increase  of  2,419,003  square  yards  —  from  41,438,596  square  yards, 
valued  at  |7,513,725,  to  43,857,599  square  yards,  valued  at  f  8,- 
205,835.  In  1900  the  imports  of  dress  goods  amounted  to  25,- 
343,998  square  yards,  so  that  the  increase  between  that  year  and 
1904  has  been  18,513,601  square  yards,  an  increase  in  excess  of 
42  per  cent. 


(^  Secretary. 


Boston,  November  1,  1904. 


Book  Ecfaiciw. 

How  To  Know  Oriental  Rugs.  By  Mary  Beach  Langton. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Xew  York,  1904.     Price,  $2.00. 

This  simple  title  to  an  attractive  little  book  wins  the  attention 
at  once,  promising  niucli  in  the  way  of  information  and  practical 
knowledge  if  one  will  but  lift  the  cover.  The  very  binding, 
with  its  Oriental  colors  and  design,  is  well  suited  for  a  welcome 
to  what  is  set  forth  within.  Good  thick  paper,  clear  type,  and  a 
marginal  index  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  reading  a  book,  and 
all  these  qualities  are  found  in  Mrs.  Langton's  very  welcome  vol- 
ume. She  might  protest  against  so  unwieldy  a  word  for  her 
work,  since  her  aim  is  undoubtedly  the  very  commendable  one  of 
offering  to  a  public,  already  laden  with  large  and  heavy  volumes 
on  rugs,  this  smaller  and  more  easily  carried  manual,  if  one 
may  call  it  such.  Surely  a  long  morning  among  the  treasures  of 
the  East,  with  this  guide  as  a  companion,  would  yield  rich  pleas- 
\\\e  and  information. 

The  book  is  well  laid  out,  among  the  first  things  to  be  noticed 
being  a  map  with  the  rug-making  districts  of  the  East  plainly 
outlined  and  marked.  These  include  tlie  Persian,  Caucasian, 
Kurdish,  Turkish,  Turkoman,  Indian,  and  Chinese  rug  districts^ 
and  a  glance  at  the  clear  outlines,  with  the  letters  and  index, 
shows  at  once  the  exact  part  of  that  interesting  country  which 
produces  these  wonderful  weavings.  The  Crusaders  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  to  bring  these  treasures  away  from  their 
natural  surroundings,  coming  home  with  a  knowledge  of,  and  a 
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desire  to  possess,  the  luxuries  of  the  Orient,  while  Persian  carpets 
soon  found  their  way  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  From  the  thirteenth 
century  Europe  has  grown  in  her  appreciation  of  this  art,  and 
has  come  to  highly  prize  its  pi-oducts.  In  England  Oriental  rugs 
have  been  popular  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the 
great  exhibition  in  London,  in  1851,  opened  the  way  to  better 
acquaintance  with  all  Eastern  fabrics.  Some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful antique  rugs  are  in  American  houses  and  collections,  for  the 
American  is  fast  becoming  a  connoisseur  in  this  art,  in  which  all 
classes  are  every  year  sliowing  a  greater  interest  and  knowledge. 
Few  homes  of  taste  and  refinement  are  now  without  one  or  more 
specimens  of  this  work. 

The  first  chapter  of  Mrs.  Langton's  book  deals  with  the  story 
of  the  rug,  showing  all  the  many  uses  to  which  it  is  put,  from 
wall  hangings,  portiers,  divan,  pillow  or  cushion  covers,  decora- 
tion of  temple  walls,  and  used  in  the  service  as  the  prayer  rugs,  to 
saddle-bags  and  covers.  The  far-famed  durbars  of  India  offer 
coveted  opportunity  for  the  display  of  gorgeous  trappings,  while 
the  lack  of  usual  so-called  furniture  gives  added  room  and  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  rugs  on  floor  or  wall.  A  concise  sketch  of 
each  rug-making  center  is  given,  the  manner  of  life  there,  and 
the  kind  of  rug  produced,  with  the  wool,  knot,  and  design  all 
clearly  set  forth,  so  that  with  some  experience  each  kind  may 
soon  be  known  and  recognized.  The  plates  in  colors  and  in  black 
and  white  are  clear  and  from  good  examples  of  their  kind.  The 
book,  as  a  whole,  is  very  well  done,  is  simple,  and  keeps  to  a  few 
principal  facts  instead  of  confusing  the  reader  with  too  many 
exceptions. 

Almost  as  old  as  the  human  race  is  the  thought  of  the  union  of 
artist  and  artisan  ;  the  early  Hebrews  acknowledging  the  Divine 
Spirit  in  the  gift  of  handicraft. 

"  Then  hath  he  filled  with  wisdom  of  heart,  to  work  all  manner 
of  work,  of  the  engraver  and  of  the  cunning  workman,  and  of  the 
embroiderer  in  blue  and  in  purple,  in  scarlet  and  in  tine  linen, 
and  of  the  weaver,  even  of  them  that  do  any  work  and  of  those 
that  devise  cunning  work"  (Ex.  xxxv  :  35).  All  Oriental  art  has 
this  stamp  of  human  labor  upon  it,  and  shows  not  only  the  skill 
of  the  hand,  but  the  thought  of  tlie  brain.  In  Oriental  textiles 
we  are  impressed  with  the  art  spirit  of  the  cunning  workman,  for 
the  East  seems  imbued  with  this  artistic  life  through  all  the  ages. 
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The  makers  of  Oriental  rugs  are  people  of  very  primitive  habits 
and  ways  of  life,  with  no  schools  of  art  in  which  to  learn  new 
ways  or  old,  but  following  simply  their  native  instincts,  for  they 
seem  to  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  the  beautiful ;  and  we 
often  stand  before  the  marvellous  product  of  their  looms  lost  in 
wonder  at  their  skill  in  beautiful  design  and  color,  and  trying,  if 
possible,  to  read  the  thoughts  written  thereon. 

Nearly  all  the  weaving  is  done  by  women,  although  in  parts  of 
India  and  in  Kirnian,  where  the  government  has  always  directed 
the  industry,  men  and  boys  are  the  weavers.  In  recent  times  the 
great  demand  for  Oriental  rugs  has  forced  them  to  this  work  in 
Turkey  and  in  AVestern  Persia,  but  among  the  nomad  tribes  and 
in  districts  where  no  foreign  influence  is  felt  the  women  are  still 
the  only  makers  of  rugs.  The  commercial  spirit  which  has  per- 
meated many  districts,  as,  for  example,  in  India,  has  taken  away 
individual  interest  in  the  work  and  the  finer  touch  which  so 
enhance  the  value  of  antiqiie  rugs.  As  Mrs.  Langton  so  truly 
says  :  "  When  individual  expression  gives  place  to  the  commer- 
cial instinct,  the  charm  possessed  by  the  rare  old  pieces  will  be 
lost  to  the  art." 

The  methods  of  weaving  change  but  little,  and  the  work  is 
done  now  in  practically  the  same  way  that  it  was  two  thousand 
years  ago  —  with  a  rude  loom,  a  wooden  or  metal  comb,  and  a 
pair  of  shears.  This  all  seems  very  simple,  but  great  skill  is 
needed  in  stretching  the  warp  that  the  spaces  may  be  even,  in 
tying  the  knot  always  by  hand,  and  in  following  the  intricate 
designs  often  carried  in  the  memory  and  handed  down  from  one 
generation  to  another.  Sometimes  the  colors  are  called  off  by 
one  in  charge,  or  again,  when  Americans  or  Europeans  direct  the 
weavers,  colored  drawings  or  samplers  are  followed.  As  is 
well  known,  the  number  of  knots  to  the  square  inch  determines 
the  texture  of  the  rug  —  fine  Kirmans  or  Sennas  having  from  four 
hundred  to  six  hundred  or  more  knots  to  the  square  inch,  while 
some  Turkish  rugs  have  as  few  as  thirty.  Some  of  the  finer  rugs 
require  ten  years  to  make. 

Various  materials  are  used  in  Oriental  rugs  —  wool  of  sheep  and 
goats,  silk,  camel's  hair,  cotton,  linen,  and  hemp.  The  best  wool 
comes  from  Kirman,  Cashmere,  Kurdistan,  and  Angora,  and  before 
being  used  must  be  washed,  sorted,  cleaned  again,  carded,  and 
spun  into  yarn,  a  strong  thread  for  the  warp,  single  for  woof, 
and    double  for  the  pile.     The  most  primitive  methods  are  em- 
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ployed,  the  carding  being  done  by  drawing  the  wool  over  the 
sharp  ends  of  nails  driven  into  a  piece  of  wood,  while  the  spin- 
ning is  all  done  by  hand.  The  secret  of  the  artistic  effect  and 
permanence  of  color  in  Oriental  rugs  is  the  use  of  animal  and 
vegetable  dyes  —  the  anilin  dyes  of  to-day  being  cheaper,  but 
harsh  and  not  permanent,  destroying  dyeing  as  an  art. 

ISTo  two  rugs  are  ever  alike,  for  while  in  certain  types  of  rugs, 
like  the  Bokhara  and  Saraband,  the  general  scheme  of  design  is 
the  same,  the  slight  variations  in  color  combinations  give  different 
effects,  each  individual  weaving  something  of  herself  with  her  rug, 
giving  it  the  charm  of  individuality  and  personal  touch.  Great 
pictures  were  made  in  the  old  Persian  carpets  and  hunting 
scenes,  depicting  much  action,  with  horses  and  dogs  among 
the  trees  pursuing  different  animals  of  the  chase,  and  quiet  land- 
scapes were  imitated  with  trees,  flowers,  and  birds.  The  palm  is 
a  favorite  design,  so  often  seen  in  the  Cashmere  shawls,  in 
Khorasan  and  Saraband  rugs,  and  sometimes  called  not  only  a 
palm  leaf,  but  the  loop  of  India's  sacred  river,  for  from  a 
sacred  temple  looking  toward  tlie  Jhelum  river,  every  worship- 
per, as  he  rises  from  prayer  at  noonday,  sees  the  river  as  a 
silver  thread  making  this  figure  on  the  green  plain.  Every 
figure,  flower,  and  line  has  some  meaning  to  these  people  of  the 
East,  and  the  charm  of  knowing  their  work  arises  partly  from  the 
constant  revelation  of  new  design  and  meaning  gradually 
unfolded  as  one  studies  a  well  loved  rug,  sees  some  airy  figure 
suddenly  stand  out  where  before  had  been  but  a  confusion  of 
lines,  or  traces  some  general  plan  throiigh  the  intricate  maze 
of  flower  and  bird,  fish  or  latch  hook. 

A  meandering  line  is  a  symbol  of  continuity  of  life  or  end- 
lessness of  eternal  life ;  the  Chinese  cloud  band,  of  immortality. 
The  tree,  always  associated  with  religious  belief,  symbolizes 
divine  power  and  bounty ;  the  palm,  a  blessing  or  benediction  ; 
while  the  lotus  typifies  new  life  or  immortality,  the  whole  rug 
being  an  emblem  of  eternity,  and  the  pattern  the  changing  world 
of  nature. 

The  luster  and  silkiness  are  secured  in  various  ways.  In  the 
old  rugs  the  polish  is  often  due  to  the  tread  of  soft  sandals 
and  bare  feet,  for  no  Oriental  would  walk  with  heavy  shoes  upon 
so  rare  a  fabric.  Sometimes  the  quality  of  the  wool  helps  to 
make  the  sheen,  and  in  buying  we  must  beware  of  a  rug  treated 
with  chemicals,  mangled,  buried  in  the  sand,  and  harshly  used  to 
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make  it  shine.  This  method  often  injures  the  wearing  quality 
of  a  rug,  as  can  easily  be  imagined. 

The  ability  to  classify  rugs  as  to  country  and  district  comes  to 
one  with  the  study  of  them ;  the  design,  color,  texture,  finish 
of  the  edge  and  ends,  the  kind  of  knot  used  —  all  speaking 
something  of  origin  and  native  heath  to  the  one  who  loves  and 
ponders  every  feature. 

To  know  Oriental  rugs,  to  appreciate  all  their  art  qualities,  and 
to  be  able  to  judge  of  their  value  can  only  be  learned  after  living 
with  them,  studying  them  with  sympathy  as  we  would  a  poem 
or  a  picture,  and  handling  them  until  this  choice  form  of  Eastern 
art  becomes  a  delight  and  an  inspiration. 


©bituaru. 


Mr.  Charles  Finlay  Martin,  secretary  of  the  National  Live 
Stock  Association,  died  at  Greeley,  Col.,  September  21,  while 
on  his  way  to  attend  a  gathering  of  sheep  and  cattle  men  at 
Casper,  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Martin  was  born  in  Shelby  County,  Ky.,  in  1858,  his 
family  moving  to  Iowa  when  he  was  quite  small.  While  still  a 
young  man  he  was  engaged  in  the  construction  department  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  through  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  Shortly 
thereafter  he  became  a  sheep-owner,  caring  for  his  own  flock  as 
a  herder  and  ranging  through  the  country  in  which  his  work  had 
been.  About  that  time  he  became  identified  with  United  States 
Senator  Stephen  W.  Dorsey  and  acted  as  his  private  secretary. 
He  edited  a  paper  at  Springer,  New  Mexico,  with  such  vigor  that 
his  attacks  upon  the  lawless  element  then  in  control  brought  him 
into  collision  with  them  and  he  was  obliged  to  escape  from  the 
territory.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  in  Denver,  becoming 
the  representative  of  the  Associated  Press.  When  the  National 
Live  Stock  Association  was  formed  in  Denver  he  was  chosen  its 
secretary,  and  held  the  position  continuously  for  more  than  seven 
years.     His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  man-ied  in  1885,  survives  him. 

Mr.  Martin,  though  long  a  sufferer  from  the  wearing  disease 
which  finally  gained  the  mastery  over  his  strength,  was  energetic 
and  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  association.  He 
was  affable,  warm-hearted,  and  aggressive,  and  his  death  will  be 
a  great  loss  to  the  stockmen  whom  he  represented. 
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THE  EVOLUTION   OF  THE  SHEEP-BREEDING  INDUS- 
TRY  IN  ARGENTINA. 

Mr.  Herbert  Gibson  is  not  surpassed  as  an  authority  on  sheep 
breeding  in  Argentina.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  National  Rural 
Society,  and  is  not  unknown  to  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin.  In 
October,  1899,  he  read  a  paper  at  the  International  Commercial 
Congress,  held  at  Philadelphia,  entitled  "  Argentina's  Contribu- 
tion to  tlie  World's  Wool  Supply,"  which  was  printed  in  tlie 
December  number  of  this  publication  for  that  year. 

Ml-.  Gibson  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  introduction  of 
the  Lincoln  sheep  into  his  country,  and  of  their  subsequent 
breeding.  This  article  by  him  appeared  recently  in  the  "  Anales 
de  la  Sociedad  Rural  Argentina,"  the  official  magazine  of  the 
society  of  which  he  is  an  officer.  He  has  nioditied  his  views 
regarding  the  Lincoln  flock,  and  the  article,  which  we  reprint 
below,  will  be  of  value  to  all  persons  interested  in  mutton  or 
wool.     He  says : 

The  notable  presence  of  the  Down  type  in  the  recent  exposition 
of  the  Rural  Society  shows  a  significant  fact.  The  sheep  indus- 
try of  this  country  is  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  evolution.  The 
supremacy  of  the  Lincoln  race  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  past, 
but  it  will  not  resign  its  empire  without  preserving  the  feudal 
titles  which  belong  to  it  by  right  and  tradition.  Hence  it  is  to 
be  concluded  that  the  Lincoln  breeder  who  writes  this,  on  wel- 
coming his  competitors,  is  not  disi)Osed  in  any  way  to  quit  the 
field. 

After  sixteen  years  of  continuous  demand  for  wool  and  car- 
casses of  the  Lincoln  cross  —  every  time  less  cross  and  more 
Lincoln  —  we  find  ourselves  to-day  with  the  British  ports 
closed,^  the  coarse  wool  despised,  and  our  market  limited  to  the 
demand  —  not  very  encouraging  —  of  three  freezing  establish- 
ments. The  time  has  therefore  arrived  to  balance  accounts  with 
the  sheep  industry,  and  I  now  make  some  observations  which 
this  state  of  things  will  have  suggested,  without  doubt,  to  more 
than  one  breeder. 

First.  The  production  of  crossed  wool,  fine  and  middling, 
diminishes  in  my  flocks.  Every  time  there  is  more  coarse  wool. 
The  more  I  try  to  mark  my  flock  with  the  seal  of  the  Lincoln,  the 
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greater  is  the  amount  of  wool  "  de  padres  "  that  my  consignee 
rejects.  What  I  mean  is  that  the  producer  and  consumer  are 
going  in  opposite  directions.  When  I  think  that  my  labor  will 
be  rewarded  and  exhibit  a  Lincoln  flock  typical  and  uniform,  my 
consignee  rewards  me  by  sending  my  wool  to  make  carpets  in 
North  America. 

Second.  It  seems  that  it  is  not  enough  that  my  wool  is  valued 
in  an  order  inverse  to  the  refinement  of  my  flock.  The  meat 
market  acknowledges  still  less  the  merit  of  so  many  sacrifices. 
Even  before  the  closing  of  the  British  ports  the  exporter  talked 
to  me  about  the  mutton  of  the  Lincoln  type  as  being  too  pro- 
nounced, too  large,  too  heavy.  As  soon  as  the  demand  was 
limited  only  to  the  market  of  the  freezing  establishments  the 
diminution  of  value  of  the  Lincoln  mutton  was  more  accentuated 
than  ever.  After  twenty  years  of  laborious  progress  I  have 
seemingly  achieved  the  result  of  producing  a  mutton  whose  only 
destiny  is  the  grease  tank. 

Third.  To  these  tribulations  there  is  another  to  be  added  — 
that  of  the  worm.  It  is  noticeable  that  when  you  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  remarkable  Lincoln  type  in  the  flock,  that  is  the 
time  this  worm  causes  the  greatest  damage.  There  is  a  predis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  yearling  lambs  to  fall  victims  to  Ovine 
pasteurolosls  and  to  succumb  to  its  effects.  The  spring  brood 
experiences  more  and  more  every  year  a  notable  decrease  during 
the  dry  and  hot  months  of  the  following  fall.  Our  afflicted 
shepherd  will  surely  not  find  a  ready  and  easy  solution  of  the 
problem  which  confronts  him ;  and  if  some  of  the  causes  that 
have  contributed  to  this  painful  situation  are  marked  out,  it 
depends  on  the  ability  of  each  individual  to  apply  them  to  his 
own  case  and  to  determine  which  modifications  ought  to  be 
introduced. 

The  good  prices  obtained  during  the  last  decade  for  the  wool 
and  mutton  of  Lincoln  cross  have  induced  us  to  overstock  our 
ranges  with  sheep.  This  was  a  great  mistake.  It  is  not  enough 
that  during  certain  periods  of  the  year  sheep  are  fat  if  at  other 
times  they  are  insufficiently  fed.  This  overstocking  has  brought 
what  the  English  call  "  dirty  pasture,"  and  consequently  the 
scale  of  mortality  increases. 

The  true  Lincoln  type  has  experienced  a  modification  in  this 
country,  owing  to  the  demand  for  size.  Its  fleece  has  lost  the 
uniformity  which  characterized  it  twenty  years  ago.  Its  form 
has  been  exaggerated.  The  purity  of  the  type  has  been  some- 
what sacrificed  in  order  to  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  meat  and 
volume  of  wool.  Vigor  and  vitality  —  qualities  necessary  to 
transmit  in  their  purity  to  the  breed  —  have  been  sacrificed  in 
this  way. 

A  ram  born  and  bred  in  the  stable,  artificially  fed  from  its 
birth  and  forced  to  a  precocious  development,  cannot  transmit 
to  its  descendants  the  qualities  of  robustness  necessary  to  our 
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system  of  sheep  breeding.  The  English  breeds  do  not  owe  their 
good  reputation  to  measures  taken  against  nature,  nor  have  their 
typical  qualities  been  produced  in  this  way,  and  the  practice  in 
our  breeding  establishments,  whose  only  object  is  a  great  develop- 
ment, is  too  artiticial.  It  is  true  we  ought  not  to  neglect  the 
breeding  animals  destiued  for  the  exposition,  and  we  ought  to 
feed  them  with  the  best  fodder,  keep  their  fleece  in  the  best  con- 
dition, and  put  into  practice  every  legitimate  art  to  present  them 
in  the  most  perfect  way  before  the  public.  But  it  seems  only 
reasonable,  nevertheless,  to  allow  them  at  least  to  breathe  the 
pure  air  of  the  field  and  not  the  heavy  atmosphere  of  a  half- 
closed  and  half-dark  stable,  to  oblige  them  to  walk  and  to  graze, 
and,  lastly,  to  always  keep  in  mind  in  preparing  them  that  the 
breeder  produces  wool  and  meat  in  God's  pastures  and  not  in  a 
factory  lighted  with  electric  light. 

Passing  over  the  causes  why  the  Lincoln  breed  has  not  given 
all  the  results  desired  by  its  advocates,  we  come  to  another  con- 
dition of  our  national  flocks,  to  wit,  their  tendency  toward  unifi- 
cation. No  one  will  deny  the  beneflcial  results  of  crossing  the 
half-breed  weak  merino  with  the  robust  Lincoln,  to  whose  blood 
we  are  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  form,  the  firm  and 
healthy  basis,  and  the  rugged  constitution  which  contribute  to 
strengthen  our  sheep  in  the  struggle  against  the  open-air  life  and 
the  climatic,  topographic,  and  economical  conditions  of  our  system 
of  sheep  breeding.  But  the  law  of  compensation  is  applied  to 
stock  breeding  as  well  as  to  other  industries.  We  ought  not  to 
seek  either  the  one  or  the  other  exti*eme,  but  a  medium.  The 
demand  of  the  market  does  not  justify  the  production  of  an  exag- 
gerated specialty,  because  in  order  to  obtain  this  specialty  it  is 
necessary  to  sacrifice  certain  qualities  for  the  benefit  of  others, 
and  sooner  or  later  defects  appear.  In  this  respect  the  Lincoln 
breed  has,  or  to  speak  more  correctly,  had  grown  too  popular. 

The  stock-breeding  economy,  as  well  as  all  otliers,  is  an  unend- 
ing history  of  ingrafting.  The  law  of  nature  marks  the  step, 
always  modifying,  always  molding,  always  surprising  us  with  her 
evolutions,  always  reminding  us  while  we  painfully  advance 
through  the  way  of  progress  that  man  lives  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow,  and  putting  in  our  way  obstacles  which  subdue  our  pride  at 
the  very  moment  when  we  thought  we  had  reached  the  summit 
of  our  ideal.  But,  as  she  is  also  a  good  mother,  she  relieves  our 
afi&iction  by  showing  another  way,  until  then  unknown  to  us,  by 
which  she  allows  us  to  progress  again,  to  advance,  and  to  hope. 

To  ingraft  or,  using  breeding  terms,  to  cross  the  typical  fea- 
tures of  the  breeds  that  are  crossed  is  a  prime  consideration.  It 
is  well  known  that  consanguinity  marks  its  procreation  with  all 
the  characteristic  conditions  of  the  progenitors,  be  they  good  or 
bad,  and  that  consanguinity  has  been  the  means  employed  by  the 
breeder  to  reproduce  the  type  he  wished  to  perpetuate.  In  the 
crossing  of  the  breeds,  the  greater  the  typical  purity  of  the  pro- 
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genitor  the  greater  is  the  perfection  reached  in  the  offspring. 
We  start,  then,  if  we  intend  to  cross  again,  from  a  basis  surer 
than  the  one  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  coarseness  of  the  mixed 
Lincoln  Hocks  of  the  country  shows  a  condition  more  rational, 
more  typical  than  the  mixed  merino  flocks  showed  then.  We 
rely  on  the  existence  of  a  stock  of  rams  of  the  Rambouillet,  Lin- 
coln, and  Down  breeds  that  will  supply  the  demand  for  sires  of 
excellent  pedigrees.  The  national  sheepfold  is  well  equipped. 
There  are  elements  to  modify,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  the  existing 
sheep. 

But  outside  the  modest  ability  of  the  breeder  who  writes  these 
lines,  it  surpasses  the  limits  of  an  article  to  explain  in  detail  the 
process  through  which  our  national  flocks  will  approach  more 
nearly  to  a  profitable  medium  and  to  the  balance  of  production, 
which  is  so  evidently  lacking.  In  the  first  place  we  ought  to 
realize  better  the  limitations  to  which  we  are  subjected  by  the 
climatic  and  topographic  conditions  of  the  regions  in  which  we 
raise  our  sheep.  It  is  probable  that  the  sheep  breeder  situated 
among. the  tender  natural  pastures  of  the  South,  in  the  climate  of 
frequent  and  copious  rains  and  damp  atmosphere,  whose  flock  of 
accentuated  Lincoln  type  does  not  increase  in  the  value  of  wool 
and  meat,  would  find  it  advantageous  to  do  what  in  New  Zealand 
has  given  such  satisfactory  results,  viz. :  to  cross  his  Lincoln  with 
Romney  Marsh.  The  Kentish  sheep  contributes  to  impart 
smoothness,  thickness,  and  to  a  certain  extent  fineness  to  the 
fleece  of  coarse  Lincoln,  while  the  meat  of  this  crossing  is  in 
good  demand,  and  a  greater  constitutional  robustness  is  notice- 
able in  the  offspring. 

The  breeder  with  alfalfa  pastures  will  never  be  a  great  sheep 
breeder.  His  role  is  in  the  cattle  business.  The  development  of 
the  sheep  industry  on  the  alfalfa  stock  farms  is  incompatible 
with  the  production  of  fine  wool,  of  whatever  breed,  either 
merino  or  Lincoln  or  any  other.  The  problem  for  the  man  with 
alfalfa  has  but  a  single  economic  side  —  to  produce  the  best  and 
greatest  quantity  of  meat  and  to  find  out  the  type  which  will  best 
answer  this  question  only. 

While  the  freezing  establishments  and  the  exporters  of  live 
sheep  do  not  reward  quality,  paying  for  an  animal  of  the  Down 
cross  a  price  greater  than  that  paid  for  an  animal  of  Lincoln 
cross,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  breeder  will  always  prefer  the 
animal  of  greater  weight.  But  there  are  reasons  for  thinking 
that  this  will  not  always  be  so  and  that  the  Down  breeds,  crossed 
on  the  flocks  of  Lincoln  origin,  are  destined  to  modify  the  gen- 
eral type  of  the  flocks  in  the  alfalfa  regions. 

In  the  outlying  ranges  of  the  Southwest  —  the  zone  of  scanty 
rain  and  dry  atmosphere,  separated  by  long  distances  and  expen- 
sive freights  from  the  meat  markets  —  the  production  of  fine 
wool  approximating  to  the  merino  should  be  the  first  purpose  of 
the  breeder.     The  long  wool  of  the  English  white-faces  does  not 
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prosper  there.  The  conditions  of  the  climate  favor  the  merino 
breed.  With  the  opening  of  a  nearer  meat  market,  with  the 
improvement  of  the  virgin  range,  and  the  planting  of  artificial 
pastures  the  meat  production  of  that  zone  might  become  a  more 
important  factor  than  it  is  to-day.  In  this  case  the  breeder  will 
experience  another  process  of  evolution,  seeking  from  among  the 
meat  breeds  whose  fleece  is  the  most  like  the  merino  —  per- 
haps the  Sliropshire  —  a  new  cross  which  will  make  his  flock  a 
source  of  greater  profit  in  the  production  of  mixed  products. 

The  Argentine  breeder  needs  an  increasing  number  of  estab- 
lishments in  which  the  typical  breeds  of  his  specialty  are  pro- 
duced. The  pure,  crossed,  or  mixed  sire  will  disappear  in  time, 
to  be  replaced  by  the  genuinely,  genealogically,  tjqiically  pure 
sire.  The  sheep  breeder  is  called  upon  to  produce,  at  a  moderate 
price,  for  the  wholesale  sheep  raiser  a  flock  ram  for  the  general 
flock,  of  a  type  and  condition  distinctly  generic,  who  will  not 
only  give  sons,  but  sons  like  himself.  This  will  promote  the 
union  of  the  national  flock,  whose  production  will  improve  the 
more  it  approaches  the  medium  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of 
each  breed.  But  no  breed,  no  crossing,  will  permanently  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the  flock  if  the  breeder  is  not  first 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  economy.  Before  finding  fault 
with  the  Rambouillet  or  the  Lincoln  or  the  Down,  it  will  be 
well  to  think  about  the  economic  system  of  the  farm.  In  our 
eagerness  to  produce  much,  and  of  the  best,  we  have  exacted 
more  from  the  soil  than  the  soil  could  give.  The  pastures  have 
been  overcharged  with  sheep;  the  richness  of  the  soil  has  been 
exhausted,  and  the  epidemics  of  worms  and  other  like  tribula- 
tions that  persecute  us  are  but  the  silent  protest  of  nature,  whose 
fertility  has  been  prostituted. 

A  good  friend  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  late  John  Nash, 
of  good  memory,  importer  of  pure  bred  animals,  and  one  of  the 
pioneer  stockmen  in  the  alfalfa  region  of  the  province  of  Santa 
Fe,  used  to  say  that  half  of  the  crossing  of  breeds  in  stock  enters 
through  the  mouth.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to  dispense  with 
these  rustic  aphorisms  of  the  old  world.  If  we  want  to  obtain 
better  incomes,  better  fleeces,  better  carcasses,  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  most  classic  ram  in  existence  was  not  a  beauty  of  Divine 
origin,  but  that  he  had  once,  in  a  period  more  or  less  remote, 
ancestors  as  vulgar,  as  inferior,  as  common  as  a  bull  of  the  wild 
herds  from  the  Falkland  Islands.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  the 
perfection  of  cattle  or  sheep.  We  follow  a  path  obstructed  at 
every  step  by  disappointments  and  unexpected  obstacles.  The 
improvement  of  the  domestic  breeds  is  a  slow  process  which 
never  reaches  completion.  We  need  not  only  intelligence  and 
theory,  but  a  continuous,  indefatigable  method  adapted  to  the 
country  —  throwing  now  and  then  a  glance  toward  the  past  —  if 
we  want  to  be  able  to  say  we  progress. 
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THE   SHEEP  INDUSTKY   IN   AUSTRALASIA. 

We  have  at  hand  "  A  Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New- 
Zealand  "  for  1902-3,  edited  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  Statistician 
for  New  South  Wales,  and  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Agent-general  for  that  state  at  London.  Its  thousand  pages  con- 
tain a  wide  range  of  most  interesting  and  valuable  facts  and 
statistics  concerning  the  population,  railways,  education,  ship- 
ping, finance,  telegraphs,  commerce,  mineral  and  pastoral  re- 
sources of  the  various  states  of  Australasia,  all  compiled  and 
arranged  in  a  way  intended  to  convey  desired  information  to 
their  inhabitants  and  to  attract  settlers  to  the  country.  It  is, 
however,  with  bhe  pastoral  products  and  resources  that  we  are 
chiefly  interested,  and  from  various  parts  of  the  volume  we 
glean  the  tables  and  facts  concerning  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  sheep  industry  of  the  country,  an  industry  growing  from 
small  beginnings  in  1800  to  one  of  immense  proportions  a  century 
later  — from  6,124  sheep  in  1800  to  124,547,937  in  1891  — and 
furnishing  the  great  proportion  of  the  country's  exports  and  the 
greatest  element  of  its  wealth. 

The  services  of  Captain  MacArthur,  one  of  the  first  promoters 
of  sheep-breeding  in  New  South  Wales,  are  properly  acknowl- 
edged and  credit  is  given  to  him  for  the  fine  judgment  and  dis- 
crimination shown  in  the  methods  adopted  by  him  in  the  breed- 
ing and  improvement  of  his  flocks.  As  early  as  1795  he  had 
accumulated  a  flock  of  1,000  sheep,  and  his  constant  effort  was, 
by  importing  superior  rams  and  ewes,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  fleeces  and  bring  the  product  to  the  attention  of  the  English 
trade  which  was  almost  exclusively  supplied  at  that  time  with 
merino  wool  by  Spain.  Notwithstanding  the  numerous  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  importation  of  sheep  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  steamships,  the  early  settlers  persevered  in  their  efforts 
to  build  surely  for  the  future ;  but  it  was  MacArthur,  above  all 
others,  who,  considering  the  present  less  and  the  future  more, 
bred  for  wool  rather  than  for  human  consumption.  It  was  he 
who  selected  his  best  ewes  for  breeders,  rejecting  all  but  the  fit- 
test, and  whether  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  merino  sheep  into 
Australia  or  not,  credit  must  be  given  him  for  having  been  the 
first  to  prove  that  the  production  of  wool  could  be  made  a  profit- 
able industry  in  New  South  Wales.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  1797,  he  purchased  sheep  of  imported  breeds,  and  later  in 
England  he  secured  specimens  of  the  Spanish  breeds  taken  from 
the  flock  presented  to  George  III.  by  the  king  of  Spain.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1858,  when  his  flocks  were  dispersed,  his 
superior  ewes  numbered  fully  a  thousand. 

About  1825,  when  there  were  further  importations  of  Spanish 
sheep,  sheep-breeding  was  begun  in  the  Mudgee  district,  whose 
climate   had   a   most   favorable  effect  upon  the  quality  of   the 
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fleeces,  and  it  was  there  that  the  finest  merinos  were  for  a  long 
time  procured.  The  climate  has,  in  some  respects,  changed  the 
character  of  the  Spanish  fleece,  says  Mr.  Coghlan,  making  it 
softer  and  more  elastic,  "  and  while  it  has  diminished  in  density 
it  has  increased  in  length,  and  the  weight  of  the  fleece  has  con- 
siderably increased.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  quality  of  the 
wool  has  improved  under  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  if  no  further  enhancement  of  its  intrinsic  value  can 
be  reasonably  hoped  for,  there  is  at  least  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Australian  wool  will  maintain  its  present  high  standard  of 
excellence." 

In  Tasmania  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  breeding  of  stud 
sheep  than  to  the  raising  of  immense  flocks.  The  proportion  of 
sheep  in  each  state  to  the  total  flocks  of  Australia  for  1901,  the 
figures  for  some  of  the  states  in  1902  not  being  available,  show 
New  South  Wales  with  45.32  per  cent,  of  the  total,  New  Zealand 
with  21.91  per  cent.,  Victoria  with  11.74  per  cent.,  Queensland 
with  10.86  per  cent.,  South  Australia  with  5.48  per  cent., 
Western  Australia  with  2.75  per  cent.,  and  Tasmania  with  1.94 
per  cent.,  respectively. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  Commonwealth  increased  with 
great  regularity  each  year  until  1891,  when  it  reached  106,400,- 
000.  Since  that  date,  owing  to  successive  unfavorable  years, 
especially  in  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  the  flocks  in 
these  states  have  decreased  by  over  47,000,000.  In  Qiieensland 
the  number  fell  from  15,226,(100  in  1889  to  10,339,000  in  1900, 
and  at  the  present  time  (1902)  there  are  just  over  7,200,000 
sheep.  In  New  South  Wales  the  number  depastured  in  December, 
*1902,  was  placed  at  26,649,424,  which  is  lower  than  in  any  year 
since  1884.  The  severity  of  the  drouth  was  felt  less  in  the  other 
states  and  the  losses  were  smaller,  though  the  number  of  sheep 
in  Victoria  and  South  Australia  have  decreased  since  1891.  In 
the  former  the  advances  made  in  agriculture  and  kindred  pursuits 
explain  the  diminished  attention  paid  to  sheep  farming,  while  in 
the  latter  the  area  adapted  to  sheep  is  said  to  be  limited  and  no 
great  expansion  need  be  expected. 

The  following  table,  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it, 
will  show  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  various  states  at  the  end 
of  each  year  since  1885  : 
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During  this  decade  a  tendency  to  divide  the  sheep  into  smaller 
flocks  has  manifested  itself,  due  somewhat,  no  doubt,  to  the 
closer  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  division  of  the  lands 
into-  smaller  holdings.  These  smaller  flocks  are  particularly 
noticeable  in  Xew  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  In  the  former 
state  there  are  now  18,074  sheep-owners  as  compared  with  14,033 
in  1893,  while  the  average  size  of  the  flocks  in  1901  was  about 
2,390  as  against  4,050  in  the  former  year.  In  Queensland  there 
are  2,052  owners  as  compared  with  1,440  in  1893,  the  average 
size  of  the  flocks  in  1901  being  4,970  as  compared  with  12,984  in 
1893.  In  New  Zealand  the  number  of  sheep-owners  has  increased 
from  14,779  ten  years  ago  to  18,803  at  the  present  time,  while 
15,119  persons  own  flocks  of  1,000  and  less,  as  against  11,868  in 
1893.  At  the  present  time  there  are  but  131  flocks  of  20,000  and 
more  as  compared  with  178  ten  years  ago.  Making  full  allow- 
ance for  the  decrease  of  size  due  to  large  losses,  it  is  believed  the 
size  of  the  flocks  has  decreased  because  of  a  tendency  to  smaller 
numbers. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  (including  lambs)  slaughtered  in 
the  varions  states,  from  which  the  information  was  obtainable 
during  the  seven  years  ended  1902,  is  shown  by  the  annexed 
table.  For  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand  no  slaughtering 
returns  were  available,  while  the  flgures  for  Tasmania  refer  to 
the  numbers  killed  in  Hobart  and  Launceston  only. 

Sheep  Slaughter  in  Australia. 


Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

"Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania 
(Hobart  and 
Launceston). 

Total. 

1896... 
1897... 
1898... 
1899... 

6,196,749 
5,790,103 
5,665,763 
4,795,259 
4,359,513 
4,519,133 
4,635,850 

2,559,088 
2,434,519 
2,352,694 
2,557,858 
2,371,415 
2,469,797 
2,827,938 

1,726,125 

1,902,735 

1,262,313 

1,497,516 

860,648 

554,705 

715,443 

420,952 

505,091 
433,867 

102,266 
107,223 
104,303 
93,913 
91,829 
101,627 
114.900 

11,005.180 

10,739,671 

9,818.940 

8,944,.">76 

1900... 
1901... 
190-'... 

445,046 
428,234 
482,907 

8,128.451 
8,073,496 
8,777,038 

The  breeding  of  the  Angora  goat  for  the  production  of  mohair 
lias  recently  attracted  attention  in  Queensland  and  New  South 
Wales.  The  goat  thrives  in  the  warm,  dry  climate,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  export  of  mohair,  in  time,  will  become  an 
important  element  in  trade. 

The  stock  carrying  capacity  of  Australasia  has  by  no  means 
reached  its  limit,  its  ability  to  accommodate  many  more  than  the 
largest  number  ever  owned  being  made  evident  by  Mr.  Coghlan's 
calculations.     Victoria  still  has  considerable  land  to  be  brought 
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under  the  sway  of  the  pastoi-alist,  and  neithei-  New  Zealand  nor 
New  Sonth  Wales  has  reached  its  full  carrying  capacity.  Although 
it  is  acknowledged  that  the  demands  of  the  farmer  must  diminisli 
the  area  at  present  at  the  disposal  of  the  grazer,  yet  by  resisting 
the  temptation  to  overstock  inferior  country,  by  increasing  the 
natural  carrying  capacity  by  water  conservation  and  irrigation, 
and  by  the  artificial  cultivation  of  grasses,  the  states  in  which 
agriculture  has  most  progressed  will  be  able  to  carry  larger  numbers 
than  heretofore. 

The  several  damaging  drouths  have  caused  the  question  of  the 
conservation  of  water  and  irrigation  to  be  carefully  considered. 
Movements  are  on  foot  to  utilize  the  natural  reservoirs  to  feed 
the  streams  in  dry  seasons.  At  Forbes,  New  South  Wales, 
twenty-two  acres  of  irrigated  lucerne  maintained  nearly  sixteen 
hundred  sheep  in  good  condition  for  four  months;  and  at  Rodney, 
Victoria,  the  farmers,  who  had  irrigating  facilities,  sent  fat  stock 
to  market,  in  addition  to  helping  the  starving  stock  of  their 
squatter  neighbors.  The  alternative  suggested  is  the  building  of 
light  lines  of  railroads  in  pastoral  districts  to  enable  the  stock  to 
be  moved  quickly  from  place  to  place  in  periods  of  drouth,  a 
plan  apparently  inadequate  and  impossible. 

The  value  of  the  wool  clip  of  Australasia  in  1902  has  been 
reckoned  at  £15,982,000,  all  save  £236,000  for  wool  used  locally, 
representing  wool  exported.  The  quantity  of  wool  in  the  grease 
produced  by  each  state  at  decennial  periods  since  1871  is  shown 
in    the  following  table  : 

The  Austbalasian  Wool  Clip. 


State. 

1871. 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1903. 

New  South  Wales   .... 

Pounds. 
74,401,300 
63,641,100 
36,553,200 
28,242,100 
1,888,000 
6,687,800 

Pounds. 
161,022,900 
67,794,300 
34,275,300 
46,013,900 
4,654,600 
10,525,100 

Pounds. 
321,416,000 
69,205,600 
83,118,100 
50,151,500 
9,501,700 
10,102,900 

Pounds. 
301,942,000 

74,879,300 
70.141,800 
39,951,700 
14,049,000 
8,939,000 

Pounds. 

221, .'565,900 
65  490  400 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

Tasmania 

41,659,100 

•36,862,600 

13,377,700 

8,304,400 

Comtnonwealtb 

New  Zealand 

211,413,500 
46,192,300 

324,286,100 
69,055,600 

543,495,800 
117,733,500 

509,902,800 
164,011,500 

387,260,100 
167,448,100 

Australasia 

257,605,800 

393,341,700 

661,229,300 

673,914,300 

554,708,200 

The  only  states  in  which  an  increase  has  occurred  since  1891 
are  Western  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  all  the  others  exhibit- 
ing a  heavy  decline.  The  increase  in  New  Zealand  has  taken 
place  in  spite  of  heavy  demands  for  sheep  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  the  English  market  for  frozen  mutton. 

The  weight  of  wool  per  sheep  has  been  increasing  in  all  the 
states,  although  the  figures  for  Victoria  for  1891  show  a  decline. 
These  are  regarded  as  unreliable  on  the  ground  that  there  is  no 
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reason  to  suppose  a  decline  occurred  in  that  year.  The  vahies 
for  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  best  represent  the  increase 
in  the  weight  of  the  fleeces  on  the  mainland.  In  South  Australia 
the  weight  has  been  consistently  higher  than  in  the  other  states  ; 
but,  as  the  figures  are  derived  from  official  statistics,  it  is  thought 
the  number  of  sheep  in  that  state  has  been  underestimated.  The 
table  shows  the  weights  at  decennial  periods  for  forty  years,  the 
figures  for  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  showing  irregulari- 
ties are  omitted. 


The  Average  Weight  of  Fleece  in  Austral  a. sia. 


State. 

1861. 

isri. 

ISSl. 

1891. 

1»01. 

New  South  Wales. 
Victoria  

Pounds. 
3.28 
4.52 
3.40 
4.69 
3  48 

Pounds. 
4.57 
6.17 
4.73 
6  41 
4.76 

Pounds. 
4A7 
6.87 
4  50 
6.93 
5.32 

Pounds. 
5.74 
5.68 
4  73 
6  85 
64.2 

Pounds. 
7.2 
6  9 

Queensland 

Soutli  Australia  . . 
New  Zealand 

7.1 
7.9 
81 

The  problem  of  what  disposition  to  make  of  a  surplus  during 
favorable  seasons  —  which  the  pastoralist  had  to  face  frequently 
in  tlie  past  in  Australasia  —  has  been  solved  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  refrigerating  plants.  Formerly  the  animals  were 
killed  for  their  tallow,  but  now  the  more  remunerative  method  of 
exporting  the  frozen  carcasses  is  resorted  to.  The  first  successful 
attempt  at  shipping  frozen  mutton  to  England  was  made  by  New 
Zealand  in  1882,  and  since  that  date  the  trade  has  assumed  large 
pro|)()rtions.  In  1882  the  exports  amounted  to  1,700,000  pounds, 
and  in  1902  they  were  226,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  over  ten 
million  dollars.  The  principal  exports  go  to  Great  Britain,  but 
some  trade  is  beginning  with  South  Africa.  In  the  two  islands 
of  New  Zealand  joint  stock  companies  now  own  more  than 
twenty  freezing  establishments,  with  a  capacity  for  freezing 
4,000,000  sheep  a  year.  The  slieep  are  usually  slaughtered  in 
the  country  and  transported  by  rail  to  the  freezing  works. 
Queensland's  trade  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  beef,  that 
of  mutton  being  proportionately  small.  Next  to  New  Zealand 
the  largest  exporter  of  frozen  mutton  is  New  South  Wales. 
This  trade  is  hindered  somewhat  by  the  complexion  of  the 
flocks — which  are  of  the  merino  blood  —  and  the  preference  of 
the  mutton-eating  public  for  meat  of  the  cross-bred  sheep.  The 
desire  to  participate  in  this  trade  and  secure  a  proportionate 
share  in  it  has  caused  the  sheepmen  to  introduce  British  rams, 
and  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cross-bred  flocks  has  taken 
place  The  total  capacity  of  the  boiling  down  works  in  New 
South  Wales   is  given  at  16,965,000   sheep ;   of  chilling  works. 
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5,422,800  sheep;  of  freezing  works,  3,150,000  sheep,  and  of 
meat  preserving  works,  5,445,000  sheep.  Victoria  is  the  only- 
other  State  whose  export  meat  trade  has  assumed  considerable 
importance. 

In  New  Zealand  the  number  of  sheep  is  20,342,327  ;  in  1893  it 
was  20,230,829.  During  the  ten  years  there  has  been  but  slight 
variation  from  these  figures,  showing  that  the  industry  has 
reached  such  a  stage  that  practically  the  entire  stock  available 
for  market  is  used  up  every  year  either  locally  or  for  export,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  number  is  stationary  and  has  been  for  a 
decade.  In  New  South  Wales  tliere  is  usually  a  larger  surplus  of 
sheep  beyond  the  state's  consumption. 


THE  YORKSHIRE  WOOLCOMBERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

In  July  last  the  affairs  of  the  Yorkshire  Woolcombers'  Asso- 
ciation, incorporated  Aug.  25,  1899,  found  their  way  into  the 
Chancery  Division  of  the  English  High  Court  of  Justice.  An 
action  was  brought  by  a  number  of  plaintiffs,  holders  of  the 
securities  of  the  association,  against  the  defendants,  Messrs. 
James  Hill,  J.  H.  Smith,  A.  S.  J.  Musgrave,  Thomas  Speight,  and 
Francis  Willey,  directors  and  organizers  of  the  corporation,  to 
recover  damages  for  false  statements  contained  in  the  prospectus 
issued  in  Octo.ber  following  the  consolidation.  Two  other  defend- 
ants. Alderman  T.  Crossland  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Dixon,  had  died  since 
the  proceedings  were  begun,  and  the  suit  against  them  had  not 
been  revived. 

The  object  of  the  corporation  was  the  amalgamation  of  a 
number  of  firms  in  Yorkshire  engaged  in  the  wool  combing  and 
top  business.  The  prospectus  set  out  that  prior  to  1895,  for  some 
years,  there  had  been  a  working  arrangement  between  the  wool- 
combers  and  the  wool  merchants,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
the  arrangement  considerable  profit  had  resulted.  To  a  large 
extent,  however,  it  had  been  necessary  to  let  part  of  the  profit 
go  outside,  and  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  those  profits  the 
proposed  amalgamation  was  set  on  foot.  No  attempt  was  to  be 
made  to  hamper  the  trade  by  increasing  the  prices. 

It  was  proposed  to  include  such  top  merchants  only  as  were 
the  owners  of  combing  machinery.  The  paragraph  in  the  pros- 
pectus alleged  to  be  untrue  was  to  the  effect  that  the  various 
undertakings  were  to  be  acquired  in  the  following  manner :  As  to 
the  commission  combers,  the  valuation  of  their  assets  was  to  be 
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based  upon  the  profits  made  for  the  last  four  years.  They  were 
not  to  be  paid  for  their  good  will  except  so  far  as  it  depended 
upon  the  profits,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  were  paid  for  good  will 
whether  they  had  much  profits  or  losses.  They  had,  it  was 
alleged  by  the  plaintiffs,  been  paid  10  per  cent,  on  the  machinery 
valuation  for  good  will.  As  to  the  top  merchants,  the  value  of 
their  good  will  was  to  be  computed  upon  the  average  profits  made 
during  the  past  three  years,  but  the  fact  was  that  payments  were 
made  not  on  the  profits  they  had  made,  but  on  profits  estimated 
upon  intended  dealing  on  which  proKt  might  have  been  made. 
The  contention  was  that  such  false  statements  made  the  defend- 
ants liable,  under  the  companies'  act,  for  misrepresentation. 
The  plaintiffs  claimed : 

A  declaration  that  the  said  prospectus  was  fraudulent,  and  that 
the  defendants  are  liable  to  make  good  to  the  plaintiffs  tlie 
damages  sustained  by  them  in  consequence  of  such  fraud. 

Alternatively,  a  declaration  that  the  dire(;tors  are  liable  to 
make  good  to  the  plaintiffs  the  damages  suffered  by  them  by 
reason  of  the  untrue  statements  appearing  in  the  prospectus. 

That  an  inquiry  may  be  directed  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
damages  so  suffered  by  the  plaintiffs. 

In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  it  was  brought  out  by  the 
evidence  that  the  statements  on  tlie  ground  on  whicli  the  respect- 
ive businesses  were  l)ought  up  by  the  association  were  not  true, 
all  kinds  of  things  whioli  the  res[)ective  businesses  might  have 
done,  but  did  not  do,  being  added  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  large 
figure  of  profits.  For  instance,  wlien  atop  maker  had  been  actually 
at  work  during  the  daytime  tlie  amount  of  his  profits  were 
doubled  on  the  ground  that  he  might  have  worked  at  night  if  he 
had  been  so  minded.  In  one  case  the  profits  of  the  business  were 
taken  on  a  basis  of  fourteen  selected  days  and  nuiltiplied  by  318f  ; 
in  another  case  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  were  reckoned,  and 
in  another  fitteen  weeks,  instead  of  an  average  basis  of  three  to 
four  years  as  said  in  the  prospectus.  Thus  the  businesses  sold  to 
the  association  were  not  estimated  upon  the  actual  profit  basis  at 
all,  but  upon  prohts  whicli  might  have  been  made  under  different 
and  altered  circumstances,  and  were  bought  by  the  association  at 
enormously  inflated  prices  which  the  concern  could  not  bear.  As 
to  four  of  them,  what  cost  £108,000  was  represented  in  the 
assets  for  the  association  at  £679,000.  The  shares  which  had 
been  issued  at  £1  were  actually  worth  3d,  and  the  debentures 
stood  at  £33  and  £35  when  the  association  collapsed. 

The  action  resulted  on  August  25  in  a  finding  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiffs. 
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TEXTILE    SCHOOLS. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Philadelphia  Textile  School,  a  department  of  the  School 
of  Industrial  Art  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  opened  for  the 
season  on  October  3  last.  The  registration  in  the  day  classes 
shows  an  increase  of  over  13  per  cent.,  which  is  exceptionally 
gratifying.  The  attendance  in  the  evening  classes  is  only  slightly 
below  that  of  the  preceding  year,  and  there  is  every  likelihood 
that  the  deficiency  will  be  made  up  before  the  year  is  much  fur- 
ther advanced. 

During  the  summer  several  changes  and  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  building,  and  considerable  new  machinery  has 
been  added.  The  department  of  cotton  carding  and  spinning  has 
received  a  new  railway  head  to  replace  one  of  an  earlier  pattern. 
One  of  the  spinning  frames  in  the  worsted  department  has  been 
equipped  with  a  new  frictionless  roller  bearing  and  spindles,  and 
a  new  heavy  worsted  loom  has  been  added  to  the  power  weaving 
department,  besides  many  other  additions  to  the  equipment  of 
less  importance  in  themselves,  but  enabling  the  directors  to  keep 
up  the  high  standard  of  efficiency  which  the  school  has  always 
maintained  in  the  past. 

Especially  gratifying  has  been  the  number  of  foreign  visitors 
to  the  school  this  fall,  principally  textile  manufacturers  or  di- 
rectors of  European  schools.  Many  of  these  have  made  the  trip 
to  Philadelphia,  on  their  return  from  the  St.  Louis  Exposition, 
for  the  single  purpose  of  inspecting  the  work  of  this  school,  and 
their  testimony  is  unanimous  that  it  stands  preeminent  in  its 
field. 

Another  gratifying  source  of  ,  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
work  that  the  school  is  doing  comes  in  the  fact  that  since  its 
establishment,  in  1884,  as  the  pioneer  school  of  its  kind  in  Amer- 
ica, there  have  been  many  other  schools  founded  for  similar  work, 
and  there  are  now  in  the  United  States  eleven  other  schools 
giving  instruction  in  textile  work.  This  multiplication  of 
schools  forms  one  of  the  strongest  testimonies  to  its  value  and 
importance. 

LOWELL. 

The  fall  term  of  the  Lowell  Textile  School  opened  for  the  day 
classes  on  Tuesday,  September  27,  the  night  classes  beginning  on 
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Monday,    October   17.     The   registration   of   the  school   is  now 
(November  4)  664,  and  applications  are  still  being  received. 

During  the  summer  a  considerable  amount  of  equipment  was 
received,  including  additional  carding,  combing,  and  spinning 
machinery  from  the  Whitin  Machine  Works,  Whitinsville,  Mass., 
and  one  6-gang  universal  winder,  from  the  Universal  Winding 
Company,  for  the  cotton  department ;  a  Johnson  &  Bassett  mule 
for  the  wool  department,  and  the  completion  of  the  scouring 
bowls  and  dryer  from  C.  G.  Sargent  &  Sons,  Graniteville,  Mass. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  E.  Frank  Lewis,  of  Lawrence,  the 
school  has  received  a  large  collection  of  wools  in  the  grease, 
together  with  the  scoured  sample,  covering  a  very  wide  range. 
This  forms  a  very  valuable  feature  of  the  instruction  in  the  wool 
department. 

Six  dye  tubs,  with  the  necessary  accessories,  have  been  added 
to  the  department  of  commercial  dyeing. 

The  department  of  power  weaving  has  received  a  generous 
supply  of  plain  looms  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Tremont  and 
Suffolk  Mills.  By  this  means  the  individiial  work  of  the  student 
in  this  de[)artment  is  assured,  allowing  him  proper  facility  to 
learn  all  the  details  of  the  construction  of  the  loom  from  setting 
up  to  producing  the  fabric. 

The  prospects  for  a  prosperous  year  are  good. 

FALL    RIVER. 

The  opening  of  the  Bradford  Durfee  school  was  not  as  satis- 
factory as  was  hoped,  owing  to  conditions  resulting  from  the 
extreme  lengtli  of  the  strike. 

The  equipment  in  the  weaving  department  has  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  three  Crompton  &  Knowles  box  looms  and 
several  working  models  for  the  box,  dobby,  and  Jacquard  looms. 

The  new  dye-house,  equipped  with  chain  warp  dyeing  machine, 
chain  warp  sizing  machine,  chain  warp  drying  machine,  hydro 
extractor,  three  vats  for  skein  dyeing,  and  two  gears  for 
bleaching,  is  about  to  be  opened  for  use. 

The  following  assistants  have  been  added  to  the  teaching 
corps :  ■ 

F.  R.  Puleston,  assistant  in  carding  ;  James  H.  Barlow,  instruc- 
tor in  Jacquard  weaving  ;  Walter  Holden,  assistant  instructor  in 
designing. 
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PAETY  PLATFORMS  AND  LETTERS   OF  ACCEPTANCE. 

As  a  matter  of  record  and  for  future  reference  we  reproduce  the  platforms  of  the  two 
principal  parlies  on  the  tariff  and  reciprocity  and  extracts  from  the  letter  of  acceptance  of 
each  candidate  concerning  them. 

REPUBLICAN    PLATFORM. 

Protection,  which  guards  and  develops  our  industries,  is  a  cardinal  policy  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  The  measure  of  protection  should  always  at  least  equal  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  at  home  and  abroad.  We  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection, and,  therefore,  rates  of  duty  should  be  readjusted  only  when  conditions  have  so 
changed  that  the  public  interest  demands  their  alteration,  but  this  work  cannot  safely  be 
committed  to  any  other  hands  than  those  of  the  Republican  party.  To  intrust  it  to  the 
Democratic  party  is  to  invite  disaster.  Whether,  as  in  1892,  the  Democratic  party  declares 
the  protective  tariff  unconstitutional,  or  whether  it  demands  tariff  reform  or  tariff  revision, 
its  real  object  is  always  the  destruction  of  the  protective  system.  However  specious  the 
name,  the  purpose  is  ever  the  same.  A  Democratic  tariff  has  always  been  followed  by  busi- 
ness  ndversity;  a  Republican  tariff  by  business  prosperity.  To  a  Republican  Congress  and  a 
Republican  President  this  great  question  can  be  safely  intrusted.  When  the  only  free  trade 
country  among  the  great  nations  agitates  a  return  to  protection,  the  chief  protective  country 
should  not  falter  in  maintaining  it. 

We  have  extended  widely  our  foreign  markets,  and  we  believe  in  the  adoption  of  all  prac- 
ticable methods  for  their  further  extension,  including  commercial  reciprocity  wherever  recip- 
rocal arrangements  can  be  effected  consistent  with  the  principles  of  protection,  and  without 
injury  to  American  agriculture,  American  labor,  or  any  American  industry. 

DEMOCRATIC    PLATFORM. 

The  Democratic  party  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  the  consistent  opponent  of  that 
class  of  tariff  legislation  by  which  certain  interests  have  been  permitted  through  Congres- 
sional favor  to  draw  a  heavy  tribute  from  the  American  people.  This  monstrous  perversion 
of  those  equal  opportunities  which  our  political  institutions  were  established  to  secure  has 
caused  what  may  once  have  been  infant  industries  to  become  the  greatest  combinations  of 
capital  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  These  especial  favorites  of  the  government  have, 
through  trust  methods,  been  converted  into  monopolies,  thus  bringing  to  an  end  domestic  com- 
petition ivhich  was  the  only  alleged  check  upon  the  extravagant  profits  made  possible  by 
the  protective  system.  These  industrial  combinations,  by  the  financial  assistauce  they  can 
give,  now  control  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party. 

We  denounce  protectionism  as  a  robbery  of  the  many  to  enrich  the  few,  and  we  favor 
a  tariff  limited  to  the  needs  of  the  government,  economically,  effectively,  and  constitutionally 
administered,  and  so  levied  as  not  to  discriminate  against  any  industry,  class,  or  section,  to 
the  end  that  the  burdens  of  taxation  shall  be  diftributed  as  equally  as  possible. 

We  favor  a  revision  and  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff  by  the  friends  of  the  masses  and 
for  the  common  weal,  and  not  by  the  friends  of  its  abuses,  its  extortions,  and  its  discrimina- 
tions, keeping  in  view  the  ultimate  end  of  "  equality  of  burdens  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunities" and  the  constitutional  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  by  taxation,  to  wit,  the  support 
of  the  Federal  governrhent  in  all  its  integrity  and  virility,  but  in  simplicity. 

We  favor  liberal  trade  arrangements  with  Canada  and  with  peoples  of  other  countries 
where  they  can  be  entered  into  with  benefit  to  American  agriculture,  manufactures,  mining, 
or  commerce. 

THE    president's    LETTER    OF    ACCEPTANCE. 

It  is  but  ten  years  since  the  last  attempt  was  made,  by  means  of  lowering  the  tariff,  to 
prevent  some  people  from  prospering  too  much.  The  attempt  was  entirely  successful.  The 
tariff  law  of  that  year  was  among  the  causes  which  in  that  year  and  for  some  time  afterwards 
effectually  prevented  anybody  from  prospering  too  much  and  labor  from  prospering  at  all. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  be  possible  at  the  present  time  to  prevent  any  of   the  trusts  from 
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remaining  prosperouB  by  the  simple  expedient  of  making  such  a  sweeping  change  in  the 
tariff  as  to  paralyze  the  industries  of  the  country.  The  trusts  would  cease  to  prosper,  but 
their  smaller  competitors  would  be  ruined,  and  the  wage  workers  would  starve,  while  it 
would  not  pay  the  farmerto  haul  his  produce  to  market.  The  evils  connected  with  the  trusts 
can  be  reached  only  by  rational  effort,  step  by  step,  along  the  lines  taken  by  Congress  and 
the  Executive  during  the  last  three  years.  If  a  tariff  law  is  passed  under  which  the  country 
prospers,  as  the  country  has  prospered  under  the  present  tariff  law,  then  all  classes  will  share 
in  the  prosperity.  If  a  tariff  law  is  passed  aimed  at  preventing  the  prosperity  of  some  of 
our  people,  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  he  that  this  aim  will  be  achieved  only  by  cutting 
down  the  prosperity  of  all  of  our  people. 

Of  course,  if  our  opponents  are  not  sincere  in  their  proposal  to  abolish  the  system  of  a 
protective  tariff,  there  is  uo  use  in  arguing  the  matter  at  all,  save  by  pointing  out  again  that 
if  on  one  great  issue  they  do  not  mean  what  they  say,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  trust  them  on  any 
other  issue.  But  if  they  are  sincere  in  this  matter,  then  their  advent  to  power  would  mean 
domestic  misfortune  and  misery  as  widespread  and  far-reaching  as  that  which  we  saw  ten 
years  ago.  When  they  speak  of  protection  as  "  robbery  "  they  of  course  must  mean  that  it 
is  immoral  to  enact  a  tariff  designed  (as  is  the  present  protective  tariff)  to  secure  to  ihe 
American  wage  worker  the  benefit  of  the  high  standard  of  living  which  we  desire  to  see  kept 
up  in  this  country.  Now,  to  speak  of  the  tariff  in  this  sense  as  "  robbery,"  thereby  giving 
it  a  moral  relation,  is  not  merely  rhetorical;  it  is  on  its  face  false.  The  question  of  what 
tariff  is  best  for  our  people  is  primarily  one  of  expediency,  to  be  determined  not  on  abstract 
academic  grounds  but  in  the  light  of  experience.  It  is  a  matter  of  business;  for  fundamen- 
tally ours  is  a  business  people  —  manufacturers,  merchants,  farmers,  wage  workers,  profes- 
sional men,  all  alike.  Our  experience  as  a  people  in  the  past  has  certainly  not  shown  us  that 
we  could  afford  in  this  matter  to  follow  those  professional  counsellors  who  have  confined 
themselves  to  study  in  the  closet,  for  the  actual  working  of  the  tariff  has  emphatically  con- 
tradicted their  theories.  From  time  to  time  schedules  must  undoubtedly  be  rearranged 
and  readjusted  to  meet  the  shifting  needs  of  the  country,  but  this  can  with  safety  be 
done  only  by  those  who  are  committed  to  the  cause  of  the  protective  system.  To  uproot  and 
destroy  that  system  would  be  to  ir.sure  the  prostration  of  business,  the  closing  of  factories, 
the  impoverishment  of  the  farmer,  the  ruin  of  the  capitalist,  and  the  starvation  of  the  wage 
worker.  Yet,  if  protection  is  indeed  "robbery,"  and  if  our  opponents  really  believe  what 
they  say,  then  it  is  precisely  to  the  destruction  and  uprooting  of  the  tariff  and,  therefore,  of 
our  business  and  industry  that  they  are  pledged.  When  our  opponents  last  obtained  j)ower 
it  was  on  a  platform  declaring  a  protective  tariff  "  unconstitutional,"  and  the  effort  to  put 
this  declaration  into  practlci^  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  general  national  prostration  last- 
ing from  1893  to  1897.  If  a  protective  tariff  is  either  "  unconstitutional  "  or  "  robbery,"  then 
it  is  just  as  unconstitutional,  just  as  much  robbery,  to  revise  it  down,  still  leaving  it  pro- 
tective, as  it  would  be  to  enact  it.  In  other  words,  our  opponents  have  committed  them- 
selves to  the  destruction  of  the  protective  principle  in  the  tariff,  using  words  which,  if  hon- 
estly used,  forbid  them  from  permitting  this  principle  to  obtain  in  even  the  smallest  degree. 

Our  opponents  assert  that  they  believe[in  reciprocity.  Their  action  on  the  most  impor- 
tant reciprocity  treaty  recently  negotiated  —  that  with  Cuba  —  does  not  bear  out  this  assertion. 
Moreover,  there  can  be  no  reciprocity  unless  there  is  a  substantial  tariff;  free  trade  and 
reciprocity  are  not  compatible.  We  are  on  record  as  favoring  arrangements  for  reciprocal 
trade  relations  with  other  countries,  these  arrangements  to  be  on  an  equitable  basis  of  bene- 
fit to  both  the  contracting  parties.  The  Republican  party  stands  pledged  to  every  wise  and 
consistent  method  of  increasing  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  protective  tariff  policy,  which  during  the  last  forty  odd 
years  has  become  part  of  the  very  fiber  of  the  country,  is  not  now  accepted  as  definitely 
established.  Surely  we  have  a  right  to  say  that  it  has  passed  beyond  the  domain  of  theory, 
and  a  right  to  expect  that  not  only  its  original  advocates,  but  those  who  at  one  time  dis- 
trusted  it  on  theoretic  grounds,  should  now  acquiesce  in  the  results  that  have  been  proved 
over  and  over  again  by  actual  experiences.  These  forty  odd  j'ears  have  been  the  most  pros- 
perous years  this  nation  has  ever  seen;  more  prosperous  years  than  any  other  nation  has 
ever  seen.  Beyond  question  this  prosperity  could  not  have  come  if  the  American  people 
had  not  possessed  the  necessary  thrift,  energy,  and  business  intelligence  to  turn  their  vast 
material  resources  to  account.     But  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  is  our  economic  policy  as  regards 
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the  tariff  and  finance  which  has  enabled  us  as  a  nation  to  make  such  good  use  of  the  indi- 
vidual capacities  of  our  citizens  and  the  natural  resources  of  our  country. 

Kvery  class  of  our  people  is  benefited  by  the  protective  tariff.  During  the  last  few  years 
the  merchanthas  seen  the  export  trade  of  this  country  grow  faster  than  ever  in  our  previous 
history.  The  manufacturer  could  not  keep  his  factory  running  if  It  were  not  for  the  protect- 
ive tariff.  The  wage  worker  would  do  well  to  remember  that,  if  protection  is  "  robbery," 
and  is  to  be  punished  accordingly,  he  will  be  the  first  to  pay  the  penalty  ;  for  either  he  will 
be  turned  adrift  entirely,  or  his  wages  will  be  cut  down  to  the  starvation  point.  As  is' con- 
clusively shown  by  the  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  average 
wage  received  by  the  wage  worker  has  grown  faster  than  the  cost  of  living,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  continual  shortening  of  working  hours.  The  accumulated  savings  of  the  workingmen 
of  the  country,  as  shown  by  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  have  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  this  or  any  other  country  has  there  been  an  era  so  pro- 
ductive of  material  benefit  alike  to  workingmen  and  employer  as  during  the  seven  years  that 
have  just  passed. 

The  farmer  has  benefited  quite  as  much  as  the  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  the  wage 
worker.  The  most  welcome  and  impressive  fact  established  by  the  last  ceusus  is  the  wide 
and  even  distribution  of  wealth  among  all  classes  of  our  countrymen.  The  chief  agencies 
in  producing  this  distribution  are  shown  by  the  census  to  be  the  development  of  manufac- 
tures and  the  application  of  new  inventions  to  universal  use.  The  result  has  been  an  increas- 
ing interdependence  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Agriculture  is  now,  as  it  always  has 
been,  the  basis  of  civilization.  The  six  million  farms  of  the  United  States,  operated  by  men 
wlio  as  a  class  are  steadfast,  single  minded,  and  industrious,  form  the  basis  of  all  the  other 
achievements  of  the  American  people,  and  are  more  fruitful  than  all  their  other  resources. 
The  men  on  those  six  million  farms  receive  from  ihe  protective  tariff  what  they  most  need, 
and  that  is  the  best  of  all  possible  markets.  All  other  classes  depend  upon  the  farmer,  but 
the  farmer  in  turn  depends  upon  the  market  they  furnish  him  for  his  produce. 

Lon"  ago  overproduction  would  have  checked  the  marvellous  development  of  our  national 
agriculture  but  for  the  steadily  increasint;  demand  of  .Vmerican  manufacturers  for  farm 
products  required  as  raw  materials  for  steadily  expanding  industries.  The  farmer  has 
become  dependent  upon  the  manufacturer  to  utilize  that  portion  of  his  produce  which  does 
not  go  directly  to  food  supply.  In  1900  52  per  cent.,  or  a  little  over  half,  of  the  total 
value  of  the  farm  products  of  the  nation  was  consumed  in  manufacturing  industries  as  the 
raw  materials  of  the  factories.  Evidently  the  manufacturer  is  the  farmer's  best  and  most 
direct  customer.  Moreover,  the  American  manufacturer  purchases  his  farm  supplies  almost 
exclusively  in  his  own  country.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  raw  materials  of  every  kind  and 
description  consumed  in  American  manufactories  are  of  American  production.  The  two 
industries  have  become,  under  the  economic  policy  of  our  government,  so  closely  interwoven, 
so  mutually  interdependent,  that  neither  can  hope  to  maintain  itself  at  the  high-water  mark 
of  progress  without  the  other.  Whatever  makes  to  the  advantage  of  one  is  equally  to  the 
advantage  of  the  other. 

So  it  is  as  between  the  capitalist  and  the  wage  worker.  Here  and  there  there  may  be  an 
unequal  sharing  as  between  the  two  in  the  benefits  that  have  come  by  protection,  but  benefits 
have  come  to  both,  and  a  reversal  in  policy  would  mean  damage  to  both,  and,  while  the 
damage  would  be  heavy  to  all,  it  would  be  heaviest,  and  it  would  fall  soonest,  upon  those 
who  are  paid  in  the  form  of  wages  each  week  or  each  month  for  that  week's  or  that  month's 
work. 

Conditions  change,  and  the  laws  must  be  modified  from  time  to  time  to  fit  new  exigencies; 
but  the  genuine  underlying  principle  of  protection,  as  it  has  been  embodied  in  all  but  one 
of  the  American  tariff  laws  for  the  last  forty  years,  has  worked  out  results  so  beneficent,  so 
evenly  and  widely  spread,  so  advantageous  alike  to  farmers  and  capitalists  and  workingmen, 
to  commerce  and  trade  of  every  kind,  that  the  American  people,  if  they  show  their  usual 
practical  business  sense,  will  insist  that  when  these  laws  are  modified  they  shall  be  modified 
with  the  utmost  care  and  conservatism,  and  by  the  friends  and  not  the  enemies  of  the  pro- 
tective system.  They  cannot  afford  to  trust  the  modification  to  those  who  treat  protection 
and  robbery  as  synonymous  terms. 

In  closing  what  I  have  to  say  about  the  system  of  promoting  American  industry  let  me 
add  a  word  of  cordial  agreement  with  the  policy  of  in  some  way  including  within  its  benefits 
by  appropriate  legislation  the  American  merchant  marine.    It  is  not  creditable  to  us  as  a 
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nation  that  our  great  export  and  import  trade  should  be  well  nigh  exclusively  in  the  bands 
of  foreigners. 

JUDGE  Parker's  letter  of  acceptance. 

Tariff  reform  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  Democratic  faith,  and  the  necessity 
for  it  was  never  greater  than  at  the  present  lime.  It  should  be  undertaken  at  once  in  the 
interest  of  all  our  people.  The  Dingley  Uiriff  is  excessive  in  many  of  its  rates,  and,  as  to 
them  at  least,  unjustly  and  oppressively  burdens  the  people.  It  secures  to  domestic  manu- 
facturers, singly  or  in  combination,  the  privilege  of  exacting  excessive  prices  at  home  and 
prices  far  above  the  level  of  sales  made  regularly  by  them  abroad  with  profit,  thus  giving  a 
bounty  to  foreigners  at  the  expense  of  our  own  people.  Its  unjust  taxation  burdens  the 
people  generally,  forcing  them  to  pay  excessive  prices  for  food,  fuel,  clothing,  and  other 
necessaries  of  life.  It  levies  duties  on  many  articles  not  normally  imported  in  any  consider- 
able amount,  which  are  made  extensively  at  home,  for  which  the  most  extreme  protectionist 
would  hardly  justify  protective  taxes  and  which  in  large  amounts  are  exported.  Such  duties 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  direct  incentive  to  the  formation  of  huge  industrial  com- 
binations, which,  secure  from  foreign  competition,  are  enabled  to  stifle  domestic  competition 
and  practically  to  monopolize  the  home  market. 

It  contains  many  duties  imposed  for  the  express  purpose  only,  as  was  openly  avowed,  of 
furnishing  a  basis  for  reduction  by  means  of  reciprocal  trade  treaties,  which  the  Republican 
administration,  impliedly  at  least,  promised  to  negotiate.  Having,  on  this  promise,  secured 
the  increased  duties,  the  Republican  party  leaders,  spurred  on  by  protected  interetits,  defeated 
the  treaties  negotiated  by  the  Executive,  and  now  these  same  interests  cling  to  the  benefit  of 
these  duties  which  the  people  never  intended  they  should  have  and  to  which  they  have  no 
moral  right. 

Even  now  the  argument  most  frequently  urged  in  behalf  of  the  Dingley  tariff,  and  against 
tariff  reform  generally,  is  the  necessity  of  caring  for  our  infant  industries.  Many  of  these 
industries,  after  one  hundred  years  of  lusty  growth,  are  looming  up  as  industrial  giants.  In 
their  case,  at  least,  the  Dingley  tariff  invites  combination  and  monopoly,  and  gives  justifica- 
tion to  the  expression  that  the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts.  F'or  the  above-meutioned  reasons, 
among  many  others,  the  people  demand  reform  of  these  abuses,  and  such  reform  dcmauds 
and  should  receive  immediate  attention. 

The  two  leading  parlies  have  always  differed  as  to  the  principle  of  customs  taxation.  Our 
party  has  always  advanced  the  theory  that  the  object  is  the  raising  of  revenue  for  support  of 
the  government,  whatever  other  results  may  incidentally  flow  therefrom.  The  Republican 
party,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that  customs  duties  should  be  levied  primarily  for  protec- 
tion, so-called,  with  revenue  as  the  subordinate  purpose,  thus  using  the  power  of  taxation  to 
build  up  the  business  and  property  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

This  difference  of  principle  still  subsists,  but  our  party  appreciates  that  the  long-continued 
policy  of  the  country,  as  ruanife^ted  in  its  statutes,  makes  it  necessary  that  tariff  reform 
should  be  prudently  and  sagaciously  undertaken,  on  scientific  principles,  to  the  end  that 
there  should  not  be  an  immediate  revolution  in  existing  couditions.  In  the  words  of  our 
platform  we  demand  "  a  revision  and  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff  by  the  friends  of  the 
masses,  and  for  the  common  weal,  and  not  by  the  friends  of  its  abuses,  its  extortions,  and 
discriminations." 

It  is,  true  that  the  Republicans,  who  do  not  admit  in  their  platform  that  the  Dingley  tariff 
needs  the  slightest  alteration,  are  likely  to  retain  a  majority  of  the  Federal  Senate  throughout 
the  next  presidential  term,  and  could,  therefore,  if  they  chose,  block  every  attempt  at  legis- 
lative relief.  But  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Republican  party  includes  many  revision- 
ists, and  I  believe  it  will  shrink  from  defying  the  popular  will  expressed  unmistakably  and 
peremptorily  at  the  ballot-box. 

The  people  demand  reform  of  existing  conditions.  Since  the  last  democratic  administra- 
tion the  cost  of  living  has  grievously  increased.  Those  having  fixed  incomes  have  suffered 
keenly;  those  living  on  wages,  if  there  has  been  any  Increase,  know  that  such  Increase  has 
not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living.  Including  rent  and  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Many  to-day  are  out  of  work,  unable  to  secure  any  wages  at  all.  To  alleviate  these 
conditions,  in  so  far  as  is  in  our  power,  should  be  our  earnest  endeavor. 
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I  pointed  out  in  my  earlier  response  ttie  remedy  which,  in  my  judgment,  can  effectually 
be  applied  against  monopolies,  and  the  assurance  was  then  given  that  if  existing  laws, 
including  both  statute  and  common  law,  proved  inadequate,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  I 
favor  such  further  legislation,  within  constitutional  limitations,  as  will  best  promote  and 
safeguard  the  interests  of  all  the  people. 

In  my  address  to  the  Notification  Committee  I  said  that  tariff  reform  "  is  demanded  by 
the  best  interests  of  both  manufacturer  and  consumer."  With  equal  truth  it  can  be  said 
that  the  benefits  of  reciprocal  trade  treaties  would  inure  to  both.  That  the  consumer 
would  be  helped  is  unquestionable.  That  the  manufacturer  would  receive  great 
benefit  by  extending  his  markets  abroad  hardly  needs  demonstration.  His  productive 
capacity  has  outgrown  the  home  market.  The  very  term  "home  market"  has  changed 
in  its  significance.  Once,  from  the  manufacturers'  point  of  view,  it  meant  expan- 
sion; to-day  the  marvellous  growth  of  our  manufacturing  industries  has  far  exceeded  the 
consumptive  capacity  of  our  domestic  markets,  and  the  term  "  home  market  "  implies  con- 
traction rather  than  expansion.  If  we  would  run  our  mills  to  their  full  capacity,  thus  giving 
steady  employment  to  our  workmen  and  securing  to  them  and  to  the  manufacturer  the 
profits  accruing  from  increased  production,  other  markets  must  be  found.  Furthermore, 
when  our  manufacturers  are  dependent  on  raw  materials  in  whole  or  part  imported,  it  is 
vital  to  the  extension  of  their  markets  abroad  that  they  secure  their  materials  on  the  most 
favorable  terms. 

Our  martyred  President,  William  McKinlcy,  appreciated  this  situation.  He  pointed  out 
in  his  last  address  to  the  people  that  we  must  make  sensible  trade  arrangements  if  "we 
shall  extend  the  outlets  for  our  increasing  surplus."  He  said  ;  "A  system  which  provides  a 
mutual  exchange  of  commodities  is  manifestly  essential  to  the  continued  and  healthful 
grv)wth  of  our  export  trade.  .  .  .  The  period  of  exclusiveness  is  past.  The  expansion 
of  our  trade  and  commerce  is  the  pressing  problem.  Commercial  wars  are  unprofitable.  A 
policy  of  good  will  and  friendly  relations  will  prevent  reprisals.  Reciprocity  treaties  are  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times;  measures  of  retaliation  are  not." 

This  argument  was  made  in  the  interest  of  our  manufacturers,  whose  products,  he  urged, 
"have  so  multiplied  that  the  problem  of  more  markets  requires  our  urgent  and  immediate 
attention."  He  had  come  to  realize  that  the  so-called  "  stand-pat  "  policy  must  give  way  — 
that  there  must  be  a  reduction  of  duties  to  enable  our  manufacturers  to  cultivate  foreign 
markets.  The  last  words  of  this  President— who  had  won  the  affection  of  his  country- 
men—  ought  to  be  studied  by  every  man  who  has  any  doubt  of  the  necessity  of  a  reduction 
in  tariff  rates  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer.  They  present  with  clearness  a  situation 
and  a  proposed  remedy  that  prompted  the  provision  in  our  platform  which  declares  that 
"  we  favor  liberal  trade  arrangements  with  Canada  and  with  peoples  of  other  countries 
where  they  can  be  entered  into  with  benefit  to  American  agriculture,  manufactures,  mining, 
or  commerce." 

The  persistent  refusal  of  the  Republican  majority  in  the  Federal  Senate  to  ratify  the  reci- 
procity treaties  negotiated  in  pursuance  of  the  policy  advocated  alike  by  Mr.  Blaine  and  Mr. 
McKiuley,  and  expressly  sanctioned  in  the  Dingley  act  itself,  is  a  discouraging  exhibition  of 
bad  faith.  As  already  mentioned  by  me,  the  exorbitant  duty  imposed  on  many  an  im- 
ported article  by  the  Dingley  tariff  was  avowedly  intended  by  its  author  not  to  be  perma- 
nent, but  to  serve  temporarily  as  a  maximum,  from  which  the  Federal  government  was 
empowered  to  offer  a  reduction  in  return  for  an  equivalent  concession  on  the  part  of  a 
foreign  country.  President  McKinley  undertook  honestly  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
act.  A  number  of  reciprocity  agreements  were  negotiated,  which,  if  ratified,  would  have 
had  the  two-fold  result  of  cheapening  many  imported  products  for  American  consumers 
and  of  opening  and  enlarging  foreign  markets  to  American  producers.  Not  one  of  those 
agreements  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Republican  masters  of  the  Senate.  Indeed 
they  did  not  even  permit  their  consideration.  In  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  present  Execu- 
tive no  new  agreement  under  the  general  treaty  power  need  be  expected  from  him.  Nor 
does  the  Republican  platform  contain  a  favorable  reference  to  one  of  the  suspended  treaties. 
This  section  of  the  Dingley  act  stands  forth  as  a  monument  of  legislative  cozenage  and 
political  bad  faith. 
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DECISIONS  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT  ON 
THE  WOOLEN  TARIFF. 

(T.D.  25424  — G. A.  .5721.) 
Pandemia  wool. 

8o-called  panderrna  wool,  represented  by  standard  sample  No.  146,  is  classified  as  wool  of 
the  first  class.  Before  Board  1  (Luiit,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers). 
Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

New  York,  June  23,  1904. 

We  find  that  Messrs.  Tho.s.  Kenworthy's  Sons  imported  into  tiie  port 
of  Philadelphia,  .\ugust  8,  1!H)3,  twenty-nine  bales  invoiced  as  pandemia 
wool,  upon  which  duty  was  assessed  at  eleven  cents  per  pound  under 
paragraphs  349  and  3-57,  tariff  act  of  July  24,  1897.  It  is  claimed  in 
the  protest  to  be  third-class  wool  identical  with  that  passed  upon  by  the 
Board  in  G.A.  5236  (T.D.  24082). 

Upon  the  evidence  we  find  that  said  importation  is  white  pandemia 
(otherwise  called  panorme)  wool  of  the  kind  and  quality  represented 
by  the  sample  numbered  14')  of  the  standard  samples  deposited  in  the 
principal  custom-houses  of  the  Uniteil  States  under  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  there  classified  as  wool  of  the  first-class 
by  authority  of  paragraph  352  of  the  tariff  ar.t  of  1897.  Said  wool  is 
in  part  of  merino  blood. 

In  referring  to  G.A.  5236  (T.D.  24082,  decided  December  4,  1902), 
it  is  evident  that  the  then  examiner  of  wool  at  the  port  of  Boston  over- 
looked the  fact  of  the  existence  of  standard  sample  146  and  its  official 
classification,  and  the  Board  was  probably  by  his  error  misled  in  its 
conclusion,  or  it  is  possible  that  the  wool  in  that  case  might  have  been 
of  a  different  character  and  misnamed.  In  this  case  the  evidence  is 
clear  and  undisputed  that  the  wool  in  question  is  precisely  like  that  of 
the  standard  sample  146,  and  we  find  the  same  is  wool  of  the  first  class. 
The  protest  is  therefore  overruled  and  the  decision  of  the  collector 
affirmed. 


(T.D.  25431  — G.A.  5728.) 

Card-cloth  foundation. 

Flax  Fabric  —  Wool.    Card-cloth  foundation,  a  woven  fabric  composed  of  wool  and  flax, 

the  latter  being  the  component  of  chief  value,  held  dutiable  under  paragraph  346,  tariff 

act  of  1897,  as  fabrics  in  chief  value  of  flax. 
In  the  matter  of  protests  .50846  6,  etc.,  of  Henry  Ashworth  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by 

the  collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Fall  River.    Before  Board  1   (Lunt,  Sharretts, 

and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers).     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

New  York,  June  28,1904. 
We  find  that  Henry  Ashworth  imported  into  the  port  of  Fall  River  at 
various  times  since  the  24th  of  July,  1897,  as  shown  in  the  schedule. 
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certain  merchandise  known  as  card-cloth  foundation,  upon  which  duty 
was  assessed  at  thirty-three  cents  per  pound  and  50  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  under  paragraph  3f)6  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897,  and  which  is 
claimed  to  be  dutiable  at  45  per  cent,  ad  valorem  under  paragraph 
347  of  said  act  as  manufactures  of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or  other  vege- 
table fiber,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is  the  com- 
ponent material  of  chief  value  not  specially  provided  for  in  this 
act,  and  the  alternative  claim  under  paragraph  346  at  the  compound 
rates  provided  for  woven  fabrics  weighing  four  and  one-half  ounces  or 
more  per  square  yard,  or  at  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

We  find  that  said  so-called  card-cloth  foundation  is  a  woven  fabric 
composed  of  flax  and  wool  weighing  more  than  four  and  one-half  ounces 
per  scjuare  yard,  and  containing  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  and 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  threads  to  the  square  inch,  and 
that  flax  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  therein. 

Paragraph  366  provides  that 

On  clotlis,  knit  fabrics,  and  all  manufactures  of  every  description  made 
wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  valued  at 
not  more  than  forty  cents  per  pound,  the  duty  per  pound  shall  be  three 
times  the  duty  imposed  by  this  act  on  a  pound  of  unwashed  wool  of  the  first 
class  .  .  .  and,  in  addition  thereto,  upon  all  tlie  foregoing,  50  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

ParagrajDh  346  provides  that 

Woven  fabrics  or  articles  not  specially  provided  for  in  this  Act,  composed 
of  flax,  hemp,  or  ramie,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  either  of  them  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  weigliing  four  and  one-half  ounces 
or  more  per  square  yard,  when  containing  .  .  .  more  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  and  not  more  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  threads  to  the  square 
inch,  six  cents  per  square  yard  .  .  .  and  in  addition  thereto,  on  all  the 
foregoing,  30  per  centum  ad  valorem :  Provided,  Tliat  none  of  the  fore- 
going articles  in  this  paragraph  shall  pay  a  less  rate  of  duty  than  50  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  paragraph  366  and  paragraph  346  eacn  con- 
tain the  provision  "not  specially  provided  for  in  this  act,"  and  these 
provisions  offset  each  other. 

Paragraph  366  provides  for  cloths  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool. 
Paragraph  346  provides  for  woven  fabrics  of  which  flax  is  the  com- 
ponet  material  of  chief  value.  We  must  then  decide  which  provision  is 
the  more  specific  and  controlling,  and  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  Hartranft  v.  Meyer  (135  U.S.  237),  we  hold 
that  the  provision  for  the  "component  material  of  chief  value "  is 
more  specific  than  that  of  "  made  wholly  or  in  part  of  wool,"  and 
that  the  merchandise  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  provided  in  paragraph  346, 
which  for  a  count  between  one  hundred  and  twenty  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  threads  to  the  square  inch  is  six  cents  per  square  yard,  and, 
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in  addition  thereto,  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but  the  rate  shall  not  be 
less  than  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  claim  in  each  of  the  protests 
is  sustained. 


ABSTRACTS    OF    UNPUBLISHED    DECTSTONS. 
(1362.) 

Wool  Fabrics. 

ProtRst  6:^015  b  of  D.  B.  Fisk  ."<c  Co.  against  the  assesament  of  duty  by  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  Chicago.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland, 
General  Appraisers;  McClelland,  G.A.,  not  present),  May  12,  1904.  Opinion  by  Lunt, 
G.A. 

The  merchandise  was  invoiced  as  lialf-woolen  astrakhans  under  the 
specific  names  of  Mozart,  George,  and  Eisbar.  It  was  classified  under 
the  provision  in  paragraph  366  for  manufactures  of  wool,  including 
cloth,  and  was  claimed  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  322  as  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  or  under  section  6  as  unenumerated  articles.  Analysis 
showed  the  cotton  component  of  the  merchandise  to  vary  from  23  3  to 
33.08  per  cent,  in  value.     Classification  affirmed. 


(1363.) 
Wool  and  Cattle  Hair  Fabrics. 

Protest  63016  b  of  D.  B.  Fisk  &  Co.  against  the  asses-sment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  Chicago.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland, 
General  Appraisers;  McClelland,  G.A.,  not  present).  May  12,  1'.I04.  Opinion  by  Lunt, 
G.A. 

The  importers  claimed  that  certain  so-called  zibeline  fabrics  were 
improperly  classified  as  manufactures  in  part  of  wool  under  paragraph 
366,  tariif  act  of  1897.  The  fabrics  in  question  were  found  to  have  a 
cotton  warp  and  a  weft  composed  of  cattle  hair  and  wool.  The  cotton 
comprised  about  12.87  per  cent,  of  the  value.  Of  the  weft,  95  per  cent, 
in  value  was  cattle  hair,  the  remaining  5  per  cent,  thereof  being  wool. 
Classification  affirmed. 


(1957.) 
Serviaji  Skin   Wool  —  Wool  of  the   Third  Class. 

Protest  107-301  of  Dornan  Bnithers  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of 
cuslom.s  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland, 
General  Appraisers),  June  16,  1904. 

Certain  so-called  Servian  skin  wool,  washed,  was  classified  as  wool 
of  the  first  class  under  paragraphs  349,  oo-t,  and  357,  tariff  act  of  1897, 
and  under  the  specific  provision  for  mixed  packages  of  wool  contained 
in  the  final  clause  of  paragraph  356.  It  was  claimed  to  be  dutiable  as 
wool  of  the  third  class,  under  paragraphs  351  and  358  at  the  rate  of  four 
cents  per  pound.     Protest  sustained. 
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LuNT,  General  Appraiser :  .  .  .  Upon  the  evidence  we  find  that 
the  wool  in  question  is  commercially  known  as  Servian  skin  wool  which 
had  been  washed.  The  preponderance  of  evidence  in  the  case  shows 
that  there  are  slight  quantities  of  wool  of  merino  blood  to  be  found 
intermixed,  and  that  the  same  was  not  designedly  mixed,  but  occurred 
accidentally  through  the  carelessness  of  the  pullers.  If  the  quantity  of 
merino  blood  wool  intei-mixed  was  anything  like  so  gi-eat  as  reported 
by  the  ajjpraiser,  but  contradicted  as  to  amount  by  all  the  witnesses,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  value  of  this  wool  would  have  been  enhanced 
beyond  the  invoice  price  at  which  it  was  appraised,  and  we  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  wool  in  question  is  substantially  like  the  standard 
sample,  No.  397,  of  third-class  wool. 


(1980.) 
Wool  on  the  Skins  —  Cabretta  Skins. 

Protests  98339  /,  etc.,  of  Lawrence,  Johnson  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the 
collector  of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and 
McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  June  17,  1904.     Opinion  by  McClelland,  O.A. 

The  importation  consisted  of  so-called  cabretta  sheepskins.  The 
wool  thereon  was  classified  under  paragraphs  358  and  360  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1897.  The  importers  contended  that  it  was  free  of  duty  under 
paragraph  664,  relating  to  raw  skins,  "  except  sheepskins  with  the  wool 
on."  Classification  affirmed  on  authority  of  Lawrence  v.  United  States 
(124  Fed.  Rep.  1000). 

(1986.) 

Wool. 

Protest  110206  of  Gray  Brothers  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of  customs 
at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland,  General 
Appraisers),  June  17, 1904.    Opinion  by  Lunt,  Q.A. 

The  merchandise  was  classified  under  paragraph  359,  tariff  act  of 
1897,  as  wool  of  the  thii'd  class,  valued  at  more  than  twelve  cents  per 
pound.  It  is  claimed  to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  358,  relating  to 
wool  of  the  same  class,  valued  at  less  than  twelve  cents  per  pound:  The 
Board  found  that  the  wool  in  its  packed  condition  was  appraised  at  a 
value  exceeding  twelve  cents  per  pound,  and  overruled  the  protest. 


(1999.) 
Doll  Wigs  —  Toys  —  Manufactures  of  Wool. 

Protest  111539  of  Arnoldt  Doll  Manufacturing  Company  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by 
the  surveyor  of  customs  at  the  port  of  Cincinnati.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts, 
and  McClelland,  General  Appraisers),  June  18,  1904.    Opinion  by  Lunt,  O.A. 

Certain  wigs  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dolls  were  classified 
as  manufactures  of  wool  under  paragraph  366,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and 
were  claimed  to  be  dutiable  as  toys  under  paragraph  418.  Protest 
overruled  on  authority  of  G.A.  4999  (T.D.  23303). 
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(2087.) 
Card-cloth  Foundation. 

Protests  506'J5  b  of  Henry  Ashworth  against  the  assesHment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  Fall  River.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland, 
General  Appraisers),  June  28,  190-1.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  O.A. 

Certain  card-cloth  foimdation  composed  of  wool  and  flax,  flax  being 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  which  was  classified  as  a  woolen 
fabric  under  paragraph  ;566,  tariff"  act  of  1897,  was  claimed  to  be  duti- 
able under  paragraph  347  as  manufactures  of  flax.  Held  that  it  should 
have  been  classified  under  paragraph  346,  relating  to  fabrics  in  chief 
value  of  flax.  Protest  overruled  for  failure  to  make  the  correct  claim. 
Note  G.A.  5728  (T.D.  25431). 


(2092.) 
Silk  and  Wool  Laces. 

Protest  116097  of  G.  Sidenberg  &  Co.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  collector  of 
customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  1  (Lunt,  Sharretts,  and  McClelland, 
General  Appraisers),  June  29,  1904.     Opinion  by  Lunt,  G.A. 

The  goods  in  question  consist^ed  of  laces  composed  of  wool  and  silk, 
silk  the  component  material  of  chief  value.  They  were  classified  under 
the  provision  in  paragraph  371,  tariff  act  of  1897,  for  "laces  .  .  . 
of  which  wool  is  a  component  material,"  and  were  claimed  by  the  im- 
porters to  be  dutiable  under  paragraph  390  as  "laces  .  .  .  of 
which  silk  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value  not  specially  pro- 
vided for."  The  Board  held  that  the  former  designation  is  the  narrower, 
and  aflBrmed  the  assessment  of  duty. 


(2109.) 

Waste  —  Wool  Tares  —  Paper  Stock  —  Jute  Strings. 

Protests  526.52  /,  etc  ,  of  Castle  &  Gottheil  et  al.  against  the  assessment  of  duty  by  the  col- 
lector of  customs  at  the  port  of  New  York.  Before  Board  3  (VVaite,  Somerville,  and 
Hay,  General  Appraisers;  sitcned  by  Lunt  and  Somerville,  G.A.),  June  29,  1904. 
Opinion  by  Somerville,  G.A. 

The  goods  in  controversy  consisted  of  so-called  wool  tares  and  jute 
strings,  classified  as  waste  under  paragraph  463,  tariff  act  of  1897,  and 
claimed  to  be  free  of  duty  under  paragraph  632  as  waste  fit  only  for 
conversion  into  paper.  The  Board  found  the  wool  tares  to  be  similar 
to  the  merchandise  covered  by  G.A.  .5418  (T.D.  24664),  and  sustained 
the  claim  of  the  importers  as  to  this  portion  of  the  merchandise.  As  to 
the  jute  strings,  it  was  held  that  the  evidence  was  not  suflScient  to  over- 
come the  presumption  of  correctness  attending  the  classification  of  the 
merchandise  by  the  collector  as  fit  for  other  purposes  than  conversion 
into  paper. 
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CHRONOLOGY    OF    THE    WOOL  -  MANUFACTURE. 

DECEMBER,  1903. 

Paramount  Knitting  Co.,  Chicago,  111.  ;  increased  capital  stock  from  .'$100,000 

to  $200, 000. 
Albert  W.  Davitt,  proprietor  Mohawk  River  Mill,  Cohoes,  N.Y. ;  filed  peti- 
tion in  voluntary  bankruptcy;  liabilities,  .'$148,583;  assets,  $86,456. 
Conshohocken  Woolen  Co.,  West  Conshohocken,  Pa.;  purchased  the  George 

McFarland  Company's  mills  ;  equipped  with   6  sets  cards. 
Andrew's  Mill  Co.,  54  looms,  started  in  Philadelphia.    Officers  are  J.  Dubrulle, 

president,     E.    .Mathon,    vice-president,    both    of    Tourcoing,    France ; 

manufacture  woolen  and  worsted  dress  goods;    capital,  $60,000. 
S.  Slater  &  Sons,  Webster,  .Mass.,  installed  5  additional  sets  of  cards. 
William    Watt  &    Son,  Norristown,   Pa.;   completed   new   building  80  X  30 

feet,  4  stories  and  basement;  added  1  set  cards. 
William  11.  Plunkett,  president  Pontoosuc  Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.  ;  died 

December?,  at  Pittsfield,  Mass.    See  Bulletin,  page  75.  David  Campbell 

chosen  his  successor. 
Scotia  Worsted  Mills,  Woonsocket,  R.I.;  incorporated;  capital,  .$90,000;  to 

operate  the  Simson  &  Kirkaldy  Mill  recently  purchased. 
Dustin  Island  Woolen  Mills,  Penacook.  N.H.;  completed  new  dye-house. 
Mrs.   Nellie  M.  Stearns   Brown,. operating  plant  as  Lakeyille  Woolen  Co., 

West  Rutland,  Mass.;  filed  voluntary  petition  in  bankruptcy;  liabilities, 

$66,425,  .'5i.T4,953  being  unsecured;  assets,  .$24,662. 
Heritage  &  Hirst  Mill,  Monson,  Mass. ;  bought  at  mortgagee's  sale  by  holders 

of  second  mortgaire,  Converse  &  Cobb,  for  .$10,150. 
Chapel  Mills  Manufacturing  Co  ,  Cherry  Valley,  Mass. ;  installed  1  additional 

set  of  cards. 
M.  F.  Campbell,  North  Andover,  Mass.  ;  installed  2  sets  of  cards. 
Western    Woolen    Mills,    Springville,    Utah;    incorporated    to    operate    the 

Springville   Woolen  Mills;   built  two  new  buildings,  one  24  X   72  feet, 

2  stories,  and  one  30  X  50,  1  story. 
The  Moosehead   Woolen  Co.'s  Mill,  Abbot  Village,  Me.;  destroyed  by  fire; 

estimated  loss  about  .$15,000;   insurance.  .$3,000 
Louis  Kraemer,  of  Louis  Kraemer&  Co.,  died  in  Reading,  Pa.,  December  16, 

aged  76  years.     He  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  came  to  this  country 

in  1848. 
George  Sykes,  president  of   the   Hockanum.  Springville  and  New  England 

Cos.,  died  at   Rockville,   December  23,  in    his    sixty-fourth  year.     See 

Bulletin,  pages  35  and  71. 
Robert    Rodman,    North  Kingston,   R.I.,   died    December  30.     He    was    the 

founder  of  the  Rodman  Manufacturing  Co.,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 

State. 

JANUARY,   1904. 

The    Fairmount  Wool  Scouring  &  Manufacturing  Co. ;  incorporated  under 

Maine  laws  with  capital  of  $10,000,  located  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass  ;   will 

use  old  Wilton  Wool   Scouring  Mill  to   manufacture  wool  extract  and 

shoddies. 
William  Ellison  &  Son,  worsted  dress  goods  manufacturers;  owners  of  the 

Mornington  Mills  at  Bradford,  Eng. ;  lease  building  for  branch  mill  in 

Philadelphia. 
The  Topeka  Woolen  Mills,  Oakland,  Kan.;  increased  capital  from  $37,000 

to  $100,000;  charter  granted. 
Marston  Woolen   Mill,  Springvale,   Me.  ;    added   new   storehouse  200   X   36 

feet,  1  story  and  basement. 
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The  Extract  Wool  &  Merino  Co  ,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  completed  new  mill, 
100  X  200  feet,  3  stories  and  2-story  boiler  and  engine  room. 

A.  D.  Carter's  Woolen  Mill,  Tilton,  N.H. ;  damaged  by  fire  originating  in 
picker  room  ;  loss,  $1,000. 

The  Chicago  Woolen  Mills;  incorporated;  capital  stock,  ."JSojOOO ;  W.  I)., 
F.  S.,  and  E.  A.  Schmidt,  incorporators. 

The  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  incorporated  to  manu- 
facture art  squares  and  rugs;  capital,  $20,000;  John  Greer,  president. 

The  Ramshorn  Woolen  Mill,  West  Millbury,  Mass.;  damaged  by  fire;  loss, 
$10,000  on  stock,  $35,000  on  building;' insured. 

William  T.  Smith  &  Son's  Rug  Mill,  Philadelphia;  damaged  bv  fire;  loss, 
$5,000. 

The  Cumberland  Gap  Woolen  Mills.  Cumberland  Gap,  Tenn. :  formerly 
operated  by  A.  B.  Kesterson  ;  incorporated;  capital,  $10,000. 

The  J.  L.  &  T.  D.  Peck  Manufacturing  Co.,  Pittsfield.  Mass.  ;  issued  $300,- 
000  bonds  for  enlargements  and  improvements. 

The  Standard  Worsted  Mill,  Providence,  R.I. ;  incorporated  ;  capital,  $25,000; 
Shepard  I.  Raymond,  president. 

The  Fabyan  Woolen  Co  ,  Stafford,  Conn.  ;  incorporated  by  Herman  and 
Simon  Rawsiier:  capital.  $200,000. 

J.  Philij)  and  F.  William  Doerr,  purcliascd  Young.  Davis  &  Co. 's  carpet  plant, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  will  operate  it  as  the  Philadelphia  Carpet  Co. ;  incor- 
porated;  capital,  $100,000 

The  Medway  Woolen  Co.,  .Medway,  .Mass.;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
$15,000  ;  will  operate  plant  of  Senior  &  Singleton  Co. ;  recently  assigne<l. 

Lakeville  Woolen  Co.,  West  Rutland,  Mass.;  voluntary  bankrupt;  granted 
discliarge  and  work  resumed. 

Mystic  Star  Knitting  Mills,  Fonda,  N.Y.  ;  voluntary  bankrupt;  liabilities, 
$10,62.S;  assets  (one-fifth  .secured),  $13,7(;7. 

The  Webster  Woolen  Mills,  Webster,  W.  Va. ;  sold  to  A.  Hood  Phillips. 

FEBRUARY. 

The  Louisville  Girth  and  Blanket  Mills,  Louisville,  Ivy.;  incorporated;  capi- 
tal stock.  $30  000. 

William  R.  Noone  &  Co.,  Boston,  incorporated;  capital  stock,  $50,000. 

The  Forest  City  Woolen  Mill  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.  ;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
$25,000;  manufacture  shoddy  and  wool  extracts.  This  establishment 
was  formerly  the  Sacltzer  Woolen  Co. 

Prescott  Brigham,  formerly  of  the  Taylor  Woolen  Co.,  Spencer,  Mass.,  pur- 
chased the  Elmville  Woolen  Mill  at  Danielson,  Conn. 

Wolfenden,   Shore  &  Co.'s    Mill,    Cardington,  Pa.;  damaged  by   fire;  loss, 

$•1,000. 

The  California  Woolen  Mills,  California,  Mo  ,  completed  new  brick  and  stone 
building,  I2!»  X  (57  feet.     This  mill  commenced  operating  in  1875. 

The  Portland  Woolen  Mills.  Portlatul,  Ore.;  destroyed  by  fire;  loss,  $150,- 
000;  insurance,  $100,000;    will  rebuild. 

William  Emsley  &  Bros'.  Woolen  .Mill,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  damaged  by  fire; 
loss,  $1,000. 

Thomas  Bromley,  president  of  the  Bromley  Bros'.  Carpet  Co  ,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  died  February  13,  aged  Gil  years. 

Henry  W.  Nichols,  New  Bedfonl,  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  C.  P.  Brooks,  as 
principal  of  the  New  Bedford  Textile  School. 

The  Clinton  Worsted  Co.,  William  nnd  John  Rodger,  Jr.,  proprietors,  Clin- 
ton, Mass.,  assigned;  liabilities,  $lf)3,794;  assets,  $74,231. 

One  of  the  smaller  storehouses  of  the  Talbot  Woolen  Mills,  North  Billerica, 
Mass.;  destroyed  bv  fire;   covereil  by  insurance. 

Charles  Frederick  Allen,  treasurer  of  Robert  Bleakie  &  Co.,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass.;  killed  in  engine  room  of  the  mill,  February  20.  It  is  thought  he 
was  caught  in  the  fly-wheel  of  the  engine. 
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Bannockburn  Manufacturing  Co. ;  have  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Albany 
Woolen  Mills,  Albany,  Ore.,  manufacture  men's  wear  woolens. 

Golden  Rod  Woolen  Mills,  Wales,  Mass. ;  sold  to  Thomas  G.  &  Henry  W. 
Lowney. 

Jonathan  Wolfenden,  head  of  the  firm  of  Wolfenden,  Shore  &  Co.,  died  at 
Cardington,  Pa. 

MARCH. 

The   Textile    Manufacturing   Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  incorporated;  capital, 

$150,000;  will  manufacture  rugs  and  carpets. 
R.  H.  Hanna,  Anchor  Woolen  Mills;  purchased  the  Maryville  Woolen  Mills, 

Maryville,  Tenn  ,  formerly  occupied  by  W.  T.  Parham  &  Sons. 
John  Doak's  Sons',  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  main  building  of  dyehouse  destroyed 

by  fire. 
James  Emmott,  president  and  general  manager  of  the  Chester  Spinning  Mills 

and  the  Emmott  Spinning  Co.  of  Chester,  Pa.,  died. 
James    Hilton    &  Co.'s  Shoddy   Mill,   Philadelphia;  destroyed  by  fire;  esti- 
mated loss,  $17,000;  insurance,  .$9,000;  became  voluntary  bankrupts. 
The  mill  at  Conway,  Mass.,  owned  by  the  Delabarre  estate,  leased  to  James 

Hennessey;  destroyed  by  fire. 
C.  L.  Blanding  Manufacturing  Co.'s  Mill,    Providence,  R.I.  ;  sold  to  The- 

ophilus  King,  of  Boston. 
The  California  Woolen  Mills,  Napa,  Cal. ;  incorporated;  capital  of  $10,000; 

increased   to  $35,000;  J.  D.  Ladley,  president;  will  occupy  the  mill  of 

the  Napa  Woolen  Co. 
The  Southern    Blanket   Mills,    Atlanta,  Ga. ;    incorporated;    capital    stock, 

$50,000;   will  make  yarns  exclusively. 
The  Dolgeville  Felt  vShoe  Co.,  Dolgeville,  N.Y.;  increased  capital  stock  from 

$10,000  to  $40,000. 
The  Wapak  Knitting  Co.,  Wapakoneta,  0. ;  increased  its  capital  .$25,000. 
Rose  Glen  Mills,  Gladwyne,  Pa.;  destroyed  by  fire;  loss,  $3,000. 


APRIL. 

The  Chase  Mill,  Webster,  Mass.  ;  addition  132  X  88  feet,  3  stories. 
William    G.    Benedict,  senior    member   of   Denny,    Rice  &  Benedict,    wool 

dealers,  died  March  30.     See  page  170,  Bulletin. 
William  H.  Dimond,  wool  appraiser  at  the  port  of  Boston  for  nearly  twenty 

years;  died  at  Brookline,  March  19,  aged  63  years.     He  was  considered 

to  be  one  of  the  most  expert  wool  men  in  the  country.     See  page  172, 

Bulletin. 
George  Daniels,  operating   the  Daniels   Worsted   Mills,  Worcester,  Mass.; 

made  assignment  for  benefit  of  creditors. 
The  Philadelphia  Worsted  Co.'s  Mill,  Camden,  N.J.;  sold  at  receiver's  sale 

to  William  S.  Daniell ;  effected  settlement  with  creditors. 
C.  H.  Klemer,  senior  member  of  Klemer  &  Sons,  owners  of   the  Faribault 

Woolen  Mills,  Faribault,  Minn. ;  died  April  2. 
The  Airlie  Mills,    Hanover,  Conn.  ;  completed  new    picker  house,  75  X  50 

feet. 
The  Miami  Woolen  Mills,  Hamilton,  O. ;  installed  an  additional  set  of  cards. 
The  Ravine  Woolen  Mill,  Hampden,  Mass.;  owned  by  the  Phenix  Spinning 

Co.,  of  Rhode   Island;    destroyed   by  fire;  loss,  $20,000  on   plant  and 

.$16,000  on  stock;  covered  by  insurance. 
The  Chilhowee  Woolen  Mills,  Athens,  Tenn.;  incorporated;    capital  stock, 

$50,000;  three  sets  cards;    will   manufacture   jeans.     J.    D.  Williams, 

president. 
The  Hon.  Titus  Sheard,  Little  Falls,    N.Y.,  died   April    13,  aged  63  years. 

Was  the  originator  of  the  Titus  Sheard  Co.,  manufacturing  knit  goods. 
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He  was  prominent  in  politics  and  served  several  terms  in  the  State  leg- 
islature. 

Morrison  Woolen  Co  ,  Dexter,  Me.;  make  addition,  36  X  40  feet,  to  lower 
mill  for  printing  department. 

The  O.  &  E.  Morrison  Woolen  Mill,  Tilton,  N.H. ;  damaged  by  fire;  loss, 
$8,000;   will  make  flannels  instead  of  shoddy. 

The  Somerville  Woolen  Mills,  Somerville,  and  the  Pluckamin  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  at  Pluckamin,  N.J.,  both  under  one  management;  assigned  for 
benefit  of  creditors ;  assignee  removed  and  receiver  appointed ;  adjudged 
a  bankrupt. 

The  Houlton  Woolen  Mill  Co.,  Houlton,  Me.;  incorporated  with  capital 
stock  of  .$35,000  to  operate  Houlton  Woolen  Mill. 

M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  add  a  story  to  their  woolen  mills  at  Franklin  Falls, 
N.H.,  and  make  improvements. 

The  Hartford  Carpet  Co.  erected  new  dyehouse,  100  X  60  feet,  2  stories,  to 
plant  at  Thompsonville,  Conn. 


MAY. 

Springfield  Woolen  Mills,  Springfield,  Tenn. ;  built  new  warehouse,  1.50  X  50 

feet,  and  added  1  set  new  cards. 
James  Stafford,  senior   member   of  James  Stafford  &   Sons,  Star   Woolen 

Mills,  Manayunk   Pa. ;  died,  aged  67  years. 
John  M.  Morin,  member  of  former  firm  of  the  B.  T.  Phillips  Woolen  Co., 

Adams,  Mass. ;  died  May  2,  aged  74  years. 
Rufus  Frost  Greeley,  senior  member  of  Greeley,  Cushman  &  Record;    died 

in  Boston,  May  2.     See  Bulletin,  page  168. 
W.  H.  U.  Slack  &  Bro.,   Springfield,   Vt.,  shoddy  manufacturers,  purchased 

from  assignee  plant  of    Grosvenor    Woolen  Co.,  at  Ilolyoke,  Mass.,  and 

vTill  operate  it  in  connection  with  their  plant  in  Vermont. 
Business  of  I.    W.   Smith,  deceased,   Bridgeport,  Pa.;    incorporated    as  the 

I.  W.  Smith  Woolen  Co.  ;  capital,  -S  100,000. 
The  Maryland  Woolen  Co.,  Baltimore;  goes  into  hands  of  receivers. 
Building  in  Philadelphia  occupied  by  Thomas  Henry,  Jr.,  John  Gardiner,  and 

Travis  &  Co.,  all  manufacturers  of  yarns;  damaged  by  fire;  Henry's  loss 

.$20,000;  the  others,  .$5,000  apiece. 
Edward   Thorp,    proprietor    Enterprise   Worsted  Co.,  Millville,  Pa.  ;    died, 

aged  61  years. 
Thomas   F.    Patterson,  one  time  member  of  Sawyer,  Manning  &  Co.,  and 

former  treasurer  of  the  Burlington   Woolen  Mills,  Winooski,  Vt. ;  died 

April  24,  ill  his  fifty-seventh  year. 
William    A.    Bradshaw,    Sr.,    a   former  member    of   Allen,  Preston  &  Co., 

absorbed  by  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Worsted  Mills;  died,  aged  85  years. 
The  Athens  Woolen  Mills,  Athens,  Tenn.;   increased  capital  from  $75,000  to 

.$125,000. 
Crescent   Woolen   Mill,    Monson,  Mass. ;  destroyed  by  fire ;   loss,  $20,000 ; 

partly  insured. 
Blackinton  Mills,  Blackinton,  Mass.;  sold  at  auction  to  C.  Barr   Goodrich 

and  others. 
Nasonville  Woolen  Mill,  Nasonville,  R.I. ;  sold  to  Charles  Kimball  and  Geo. 

Leach. 

JUNE. 

The    Adirondack    Woolen  Co.,   Little   Falls,   N.Y. ;  added  a  story   to  mill, 

making  it  4  stories. 
The   Schuster   Woolen   Co.,    East    Douglass,    Mass.;    incorporated;  capital 

stock,  $200,000;   will  make  woolen  and  cotton  yarns;   W.  E.  Hayward, 

president. 
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The  Standard  Press  Cloth  Co.,  Marietta,  Ga.  ;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 

.$100,000;  will  manufacture   camel's  hair   and  mohair  press  cloth,  also 

yarns. 
Joseph  Benn  &  Sons,    Providence,   R.L;    incorporated;    erected   new   mill, 

43G  X  62,  5  stories,  and  weave  shed,  308  X  156,  1   story.     No  domestic 

material  will  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  goods. 
The  Mayo  Woolen  Co.,  Millbury,  Mass.;   purchased  the  Pinafore  Mill  for 

picker  house. 
The  Cranston  Worsted  Mills,  Bristol,   R.I.  ;  made    an  addition  to  mill  and 

raised  office  li  stories. 
The  Manchester  Woolen  Mills,  Manchester,  la. ;  destroyed  by  fire. 
The    Pearce    Woolen    Mills,    Greenville,    Penn. ;    destroyed   by    fire;    loss, 

180,000;   insurance,  .$45,000;  will  resume. 
The  receivership  of  the  Staffordville  Woolen  Co.,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.; 

terminated   and    corporation    dissolved;     mill    will    be   operated    by    the 

Garland  Woolen  Co. 
The  Bandon  Woolen  Mills,  Bandon,  Ore.;  incorporated  with  capital  stock  of 

$40,000. 
The  Ray  Fabric  Mills,  Franklin,  Mass. ;  installed  2  new  sets  cards  and  erected 

new  storehouse,  96  X  40  feet. 
The  Walter  Aikens  Sons' Mill,  Franklin  Falls,   N.H. ;  purchased  by  M.  T. 

Stevens  &  Sons'  Co. ;  will  operate  it  in  connection  with  their  Franklin 

mill. 
The  Glendale  Woolen  Mill,  Glendale,  K.I.  ;  addition,  54  X  75  feet;  3  sets 

cards  installed. 
The  Winooski   Mill  of  the  American  Woolen  Co.,  Winooski,  Vt. ;   installed 

additional  machinery. 
The  Cochegan  Woolen  Co  's  Mill,  Montville,  Conn.;  sold  by  trustee  in  bank- 
ruptcy to  A.  H.  Arnold,  W.  H.  Gilbert,  Providence,  and  W.  D.  Hawkins, 

Montville. 
Creditors  of   the    Willamette    Valley    Woolen  Manufacturing  Co.,  Eugene, 

Ore.,  asked  Court  to   declare  company  bankrupt. 
The  Virginia  Woolen  Mills.  Winchester,  Va. ;  destroyed  by  fire ;  loss,  $80,- 

000;  insurance,  .'$50,000;  will  rebuild;  4  set.s  cards. 
Mountain  City    Woolen    Mills,   McMinnville,  Tenn.  ;  damaged  by  fire;  loss 

between  .$500  and  .$1,000;  insured. 
John  T    Capps,  secretary-treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Springfield  Woolen 

Mills,  Springfield,  III.,  died. 
Edgar  Wheelock  Murdock,  (^aryville,  Mass.;  died  June  II,  aged  35  years ; 

connected  with  the  Caryvilie  Woolen  Co  ;  grandson  of  Moses  Taft,  one 

of  the  pioneer  woolen  nianiifMcturers  in  the  Blackstone  Valley. 
John  Mulqueen,  a  pioneer  carpet  manufacturer,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  aged 

73  years. 

JULY. 

Eclipse  Woolen  Mills,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  damaged  by  fire;   loss,  -$500. 

The  two  mills  of  the  Saratoga  Knitting  Co.,   Stillwater,  N.Y. ;  destroyed  by 

fire;  loss,  $125,000  ;  partly  insured. 
The    Cobbossc-econtee  Woolen   Mill,   Gardiner,  Me. ;  purchased  by  Howard 

Corning  and  F.  C  Bennett. 
The  Park  Woolen  Mills,  Rossville,  Ga. ;  completed  addition,  25  X  150  feet 

for  dyehouse  and  stock  room  ;  added  set  60-inch  cards. 
The  Garfield  Worsted  Mills,  Passaic,  N.J. ;    1  story  addition,  100  X  125  feet. 
Louis  Krenipin's  Woolen   Mill,   .Jamestown,  N.Y.;    badly  damaged  by  fire; 

partly  insured;  will  not  rebuild. 
The    Bromley    Worsted    Spinning   Co.,    Philadelphia;  incorporated;  capital 

stock,  $100,000;  3  sets    cards;  will  manufacture  yarns  for  carpet  and 

dress  goods  trades. 
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Henry  H.  Townsend,  former  manufacturer  of  felt  goods,  Milton  Mills,  N.H. ; 

died. 
Herbert   R.    Sayles,  son  of   Richard  Sayles  and  superintendent  of  Richard 

Sayles  &  Co.'s  mill  at  Uxbridge,  Mass.  ;  died  June  30,  in  his  fifty-second 

year. 
Barber's  Carpet  Yarn  Mill,  Bridgeport,  Pa. ;  added  set  60-inch  cards. 
F.  C.  Huyck  &  Son's  Mills,  Albany,  N.Y. ;  completed  75-foot  addition. 
The   Taft   Woolen    Co.,    Bellingham,    Mass.;    incorporated;    capital   stock, 

$200,000;  L.   Herbert  Taft,   president;  succeeds  the  business  of  Taft, 

Murdock  &  Co.,  Caryville. 
Ravenna  Worsted  Co.,  Columbus,  0. ;  incorporated;  capital  stock,  $30,000; 

will  manufacture  worsted  yarns. 
The   Maine    Woolen    Co.;    recently    organized;  will    operate    the    Ounegan 

Woolen  Mills,  Old  Town,  Me.  ' 
The  Knoxville  Woolen   Mills  Co.,  Knoxviile,    Tenn.  :   filed    application    for 

amendment  to  charter  to  increase  capital  stock  from  .$000,000  to  .$750,000. 
American  Woolen  Co.,  make  another  addition  to  Assabet  Mills,  Maynard, 

Mass.,  100  X  4t!  feet,  1  story. 
The  Sedalia  Woolen  Mills.  Sedalia,  Mo. ;  purchased  by  M.  D.  Moore,  L.  H. 

Schwald,  and  Frank  Hugalman. 
Willinm  llepworth  &  Sons ;    garnetting  factory,  Philadelphia ;  damaged  by 

fire;   estimated  loss,  $10,000;  covered  by  insurance. 
Richard  Sayles  &  Co.,  Uxbridge,  Mass.;  incorporated  as  tlie  Richard  Sayles 

Woolen  Co. ;  capital,  $60,000. 
Death    of    Alfred    Metcalf ;    aged    75    years.     He    was    one    of  the    original 

members  of  the  Wanskiick  Co.,  and  an  officer  of  the   company  till  his 

death. 
Death  of  Henry  D.  Johnson,  July  20,  at  his  home  in  Salem,  Ma«s.      He  was 

for  more  than  forty  years  a  member  of  the  wool  house  of  Denny,  Rice  & 

Benedict,  of  Boston,  from  which  he  retired  about  four  years  ago. 

AUGUST. 

The  Richmond  Manufacturing  Co 's  Nanquit  Cotton  Mill.  Bristol,  R.[.; 
sold  to  Charles  B.  Rockwell,  of  the  Cranston  Worsted  Mills,  for  $18,300; 
machinery  not  includi-d  ;  will  be  operat^-d  as  the  Nanquit  Worsted  Mill. 

Harding  R  Sayles,  interested  in  manufacturing  woolen  goods  in  Pascoag, 
R  I  ,  with  Fiske,  Sayles  &  Co  ,  retiring  a  few  years  ago;  died  August  7, 
aged  69  years. 

E.  E.  Waite,  Franklin,  Mas.s.  ;  completed  new  shoddy  mill. 

Jefferson  Manufacturing  Co  ,  -Jefferson,  Mass  ;  addition,  40  X  85;  4  stories. 

The  Enterprise  Worsted  Co.'s  property,  Millville,  Pa.;  purchased  by  A.  T. 
Skerry,  Jr.,  New  York. 

Henry  C.  Weston,  of  Weston,  Farnsworth  &  Thayer,  wool  merchants,  died 
July  29,  aged  70  years. 

The  Tillotson  Mill,  Pittsfield,  Mass. ;  addition,  30  X  40  feet. 

Building  occupied  by  John  Bings,  manufacturing  carpet  yarns,  Philadelphia; 
damaged  by  fire;  no  estimate  of  loss. 

The  .\lrvan  Woolen  Mills,  Trenton,  N.J. ;  sold  to  James  T.  Stewart,  Dela- 
ware County,  Pa.,  for  $14,000. 

Westboro  Carpet  Co,  Wtstboro,  Mass.;  incorporated;  capital  stock, 
$100,000 

The  Flint  (Mich  )  Woolen  Mills;  installed  additional  set  GO-inch  cards. 

The  McCauley  Shoddy  Mills,  Little  Falls.  N.Y.;  destroyed  by  fire. 

Frederick  W.  Whipple,  died,  aged  62  years.  For  many  years  he  was  a  promi- 
nent wool  manufacturer  at  Burrillville,  R  I.,  and  at  Cavendish,  Vt. 
He  retired  from  business  in  1887  owing  to  ill  health. 
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SEPTEMBER. 

Barre  Wool  Combing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Barre,  Mass.;  new  addition,  100  X  80  feet, 

6  stories  ;  storehouse. 
The    Soo  Woolen   Mills,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.;    capital   increased    from 

$15,000  to  $60,000. 
Glen  Riddle  Manufacturing   Co.,   Glen  Riddle,    Pa.;    incorporated;    capital 

stock,  $10,000;  will  operate  old  Glen  Riddle  Mills 
Denver  Wool  Co.,  Denver,  Col. ;  capitalized  at  .$100,000;  to  scour  wool. 
Fowler   Waste   Manufacturing   Co.,    Philadelphia;    damaged  by  fire;    loss, 

$1,500. 
John  N.  Hencke,  aged  71   years,  connected  with  Acme  Woolen  Co.,  Cleve- 
land, 0.,  died. 
Abraham    Sheuerman,    founder   of    the    Capital    City   Woolen   Mills,    Des 

Moines,  la.,  died  September  7. 
The  Maine    Spinning    Co,    Skowhegan,    Me.;  incorporated;  capital    stock, 

$100,000;  occupy  plant  formerly  of  Marston  Worsted  Co. 
Marysville  Woolen  Mills,  Marysville,  Cal.  ;  dye  and  scouring  house  destroyed 

by  fire;   loss,  .$15,000;  fully  insured. 
The  Megunticook  Woolen  Co.,  Camden,  Me.;  petition  in  bankruptcy  filed 

again.stit;  liabilities  placed  at  $93,076  ;  assets,  $17,062. 


OCTOBER. 

The  Fries-Breslin   Co.'s  mill,  Camden,  N.J. ;  destroyed    by  fire ;  estimated 

loss,  $.H50,000;  insurance,  $300,000. 
Isaac  Adler,  proprietor  Fairmount  Woolen  Mills,  Cincinnati,  O.,  died,  aged 

69  years. 

Saugus  Manufacturing  Co.,  Saugus,  Mass.;  incorporated;  will   operate  the 

Pranker  Mill;   Samuel  H.  Bailey,  president. 
The    Blackinton    Manufacturing     Co.,    Blackinton,    Mass;     incorporated; 

capital  stock,  $125,000;  will  operate  plant  now  run  by  Waterhouse  & 

Buffum,  who  will  move  elsewhere. 
The  Cleveland  Woolen    Mills,  Cleveland,  Tenn. ;   addition,  60  X  90  feet,   2 

stories,  for  picker  room  and  store  room. 
Mohawk   Valley  Woolen   Co.,  Frankfort,  N.Y. ;    Peter  McEvoy  appointed 

receiver;  insolvency  alleged. 
Charles    R.    Simiter  &  Son's   Shoddy  Mill,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  damaged  by 

fire ;  loss,  $5,000. 
The  Charles  Mahoney  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.Y. ;  incorporated ;  capital  stock, 

$25,000;  will  deal  in  cotton  and  woolen  wastes  and  make  yarns  there- 
from. 
James    \V.    Piatt,  textile  machinery    expert,  died  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  aged 

70  years 

Luther  W.  Faulkner,  former  head  of  L.  W.  Faulkner  &  Sons,  Lowell,  Mass., 
sold  to  American  Woolen  Co.,  died  October  8,  aged  89  years. 

The  Camden  Wool  Stock  Co.'s  mill,  Camden,  N.J.;  destroyed  by  fire;  loss, 
$50,000;  partially  insured. 

Samuel  Sabel,  Louisville,  Ky.,  president  New  Albany  Woolen  Mills  Co., 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  died. 

Samuel  Lea,  retired  woolen  manufacturer,  died  in  Philadelphia,  aged  70 
years. 

The  Ontario  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. ;  incorporated  ;  capital  stock, 
$50,000;  will  manufacture  cotton  and  worsted  yarns  and  cloth. 

Rochester  Woolen  Co.,  Rochester,  Minn. ;  machinery  sold  to  Bandon  Woolen 
Mills,  Bandon,  Ore.,  to  which  it  will  be  removed. 

Dexter  Richards  &  Sons,  Newport,  N.H.;  incorporated  as  the  Dexter  Rich- 
ards' Sons'  Co. ;  capital  stock,  $100,000. 
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Otis  R.  Barker,  formerly  of  Barker  Bros.,  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  aged  93  years, 

was  thrown  from  his  wagon  and  instantly  killed. 
Thomas  W.   Olney,  manager  and  agent  of   the  George  W.   Olney    Woolen 

Co.,  Cherry  Valley,  Mass.,  and  owner  Buffumville  Manufacturing  Co., 

woolen,  Oxford,  Mass. ;  died  October  21  in  his  forty-first  year. 
Whitney    Woolen   Co.,    South     Royalston,    Mass.;     picker   department    and 

storehouse  burned  October  25 ;  loss,  .$15,000 ;  insured;  will  rebuild. 

NOVEMBER. 

The    Westboro    Carpet  Co.,   Westboro,   Mass.;  began   operations   of  plant; 

S.  Nixon,  president,  and  Wra.    Hogg,  treasurer;  bleacli  houses,' 250  X 

4(j  feet,   2  stories,   and  dyehouse,   182    X    108  feet,  1  story,  have  been 

built. 
The  Somerville  Woolen  Mills,  Pluckamin,  N.J.,  will  be  operated  by  the  Glen 

Rock   Woolen  Mills   Co.,    recently   incorp(>rated   with    capital    stock    of 

.S50,000. 
The  Ettrick  Mills,  .Auburn,  Mass. ;  organized  with  capital  .«tock  of  $250,000; 

to  operate  plant  of  the  Hogg  Carpet  &  Manufacturing  Co. 
The  Stockport  Fiber  Co  ,  Stockport,  N.Y. ;  incorporated  with  capital  stock 

of  .$12,000;  to  manufacture  cotton  and  wool  shoddy. 
The  Rio  Grande  Woolen  Mills,  Albuquerque,  N.M.  ;  have  increased  capital 

stock  from  $100,000  to  $1,000,000. 
The    Erben-Harding   Co.,    Philadelphia,     Pa.;     leased    portion   of    building 

formerly  occupied  by  the  old  E.  H.  Godshalk  Co. 
Heritage  &  Hirst.  Monson,  ^L^ss.  ;  settled  with  general  creditors  on  basis  of 

8  per  cent.;   personal  creditors  of  Hirst  got  about  57  per  cent. 
The  Sanford  Mills  Co.,  Sanford,  Me.  ;  purchased  three  mill  privileges  on  the 

Mousam   river ;   will  build   stone  dam   40   feet  high  and  250  feet   long, 

giving  80  foot  head  for  electric  power  plant. 
E.  T.  Batsford,  assistant  treasurer,  Globe  Woolen  Co.,Utica,  N.Y.,  resigned 

after  forty  years'  connection  with  the  company. 
The  Miller's  River  Manufacturing  Co.,  Athol,  Mass.;  completed  new  office 

building,  28  X  30  feet,  and  added  shoddy  department. 
The  Nashua  Valley  Mills  Co.,  Clinton,  Mass.  ;  organized  to  operate  plant  of 

Clinton    Worsted    Co.,    bankrupt,  whose    liabilities  were    $180,000    and 

assets  about  .'S!8(),000;   William  Rodger  is  president  and  general  manager, 

and  Charles  G.  Bancroft  treasurer  of  new  compatiy. 
The  South    Bend   Woolen  Mill,   South    Bend,    Ind.  ;  damaged  by  fire;  loss 

about  $10,000;  covered  by  insurance. 
Jefferson  City  Woolen  Mills,  Jefferson   City,  Tenn.  ;    purchased  by  W.  B. 

Lockelt  &  Co.,  of  Kno.xville. 
Mill   at   Concord  Junction,    Mass.,    will    be    operated    under    name   of   The 

Concord    Mill,    by    Edward    D.    Chapin.    formerly    assistant    treasurer 

American    Woolen    Co.,-    and    his    associates,   J.    A.    Gould  and    R.    T. 

Robinson;  will  manufacture  worsted  goods. 
Coronet  Worsted  Co.,  Oakland,  R.I. ;  addition,  150  X  40  feet,  3  stories  for 

weaving  and  dressing. 
Davis  &  Furber  Machine  Co.,  North  Andover,  Mass.;  purchased  the  North 

Andover  plant  of  the  American  Card  Clothing  Co.,  which  they  formerly 

owned  and  operated. 
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QUARTERLY    REPORT    OF    TFIE    BOSTON     WOOL     MARKET 
FOR  JULY,  AUGUST,  AND  SEPTEMBER,   1904. 
Domestic  Wools.      (Benedict  &  Livingstone.) 


Ohio,    Pennsylvania,     and     West 
'  Virginia. 

(WASHED.) 

XX  and  above 

X 

Medium .    . 

Fiue  Delaine 

(unwashed.) 

Fine        

Medium 

Fine  Delaine 

Michiga.n,     Wisconsin,    New     York, 

ETC. 
(WASHED.) 

Pino  (noniiiiiil  quotation)  ..... 

Medium 

Kiiie  I  )elaine       

(UNWASHED.) 

Kiiie 

Medium 

Fine  Delaine 

Kkntuckt  and  Indiana. 
(unwashed.) 

Medium 

Braid 

Missouri,  Iowa,  and  Illinois. 
(unwashed.) 

Medium 

Braid 

'I'exas. 

(SCOURED    basis.) 

Spring,  tine,  12  moiUlis 

"  "     6  to  8  montiis 

"        medium,  12  months 

"  "         6  to  8  months   .   .    . 

Fall,  fine 

"      mediuin 

California. 

(SCOURED   basis.) 

Spring,  Northern,  fiee,  12  mouths     . 
"  "  "      6  to  8  months, 

Fall,  free 

"     defective 

Territory     Wool:     Montana,    Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  Idaho,  Oregon,  etc. 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

Staple,  fine 

"       medium     .       

Clothing,  fine 

"  "      medium 

"  medium 

New  Mexico.     (Spring.) 

(SCOURED   BASIS.) 

No.  1  . 

No.  2 

No.  3 

New   Mexico.     (Fall.) 

(SCOURED    BASIS.) 

No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

Oborsia  AND  Southern. 

Unwashed 


1904. 


July.  August.      September 


34  ,g  341 

32  a  33 

33  g  34 
355^  36 

23  @  24 

27  @  29 
26  @  27 


28  S  30 

32  g  33 

33  @  34 

20  @  21 
27  @  28 
25  @  251 


28  @  30 
24  @  25 


27  @  28 
23   g  24 


68  g  60 

52  g  53 

53  g  54 
50  g  52 
50  g  51 
48  g  49 


54  @  56 
50  @  .52 
47  g  49 
35  @  40 


57  @  58 
54  g  56 
54  g  55 
52  a  53 
50  a  51 


53  @  54 
50  a  51 
45   g  47 


48  g  49 
47  it  48 
42   a  43 


26  @  27 


34  a  35 

32  g  33 

33  g  34 
35^  g  36 

23  @  24 
27  ®  29 

26  @  27 


28  g  30 

32  g  33 

33  g  34 

20  g  21 

27  g  28 
25  g  25^ 

28  g  30 
24  g  25 


27  g  28 
24   @  25 


60  g  62 
^3  @  54 
55  ®  56 
51  @  53 
50  g  52 
49  @  50 


55  g  57 

50  g  52 

47  @  49 

35  @  40 


59  @  62 

55  g  57 

56  g  58 
54  g  55 
52  g   53 

54  g  55 
51  g  52 

46  g  48 


48  g  49 
47  g  48 
42  g  43 


1903. 


September. 


34ig  35 

32  g  33 

33  g  34 
35 J  g  .36 

231  a  24 
28  -a  29 
26ia  27 


28  g  30 
32  @  33 
34  g  34^ 

21   a  22 
27ia  28i 
25  g  25^ 


28  @  30 
24  g  25 


27  g  28 
24  g  25 


60  g  62 

53  @  54 

55  g  ,56 

51  g  53 

50  a  52 

49  g  50 


56  g  58 
50  g  52 
48  g  50 
35  a  40 


62   g  65 

57  g  58 

58  g  60 
54  g  55 
52  @  53 


55  g  56 
51  g  52 
46  g  48 


48  g  49 
47  g  48 
42  @  43 


33  g  34 
30  g  31 
30  g  32 
35  g  36 

221 g  24 
25  g  26 
25  @  26 


26  @  27 
30  @  31 
S3  g  34 

21  g  22 
23  g  24 
23  g  24 


24  g  25 
21   @  22 


22  @  23 
20  g  21 


52  a  54 
47  g  48 
45  g  46 
42  g  45 
42  g  44 
38  g  40 


50  g  52 
42  g  45 
42  g  42i 
30   @  40 


52|a  55 
50  g  53 
48  g  50 
46  @  50 
42   g  43 


47  g  48 
42  g  44 
36    g  39 


45   g  46 
40  g  42 

34  g  37 


23  @  24 
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Domestic  Wool. 

Boston,  September  30.  1904. 

The  quarter  just  closed  (July,  August,  and  September)  has  been  marked 
by  unusual  activity  in  the  wool  trade,  and,  in  view  of  the  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  the  early  sprin<^  when  many  predicted  an  unsatisfactory  season,  one 
must  admit  that  the  unexpected  has  surely  happened. 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  strength  in  the  market  ""as  the  unquestion- 
ably short  stock  of  wool  carried  over  from  last  year  and  manufacturers  were 
obliged  to  purchase  the  new  clip,  which  was  generally  in  good  condition,  as 
soon  as  it  arrived  and  in  many  cases  before  it  arrived,  subject  to  approval. 

The  largest  manufacturers  early  grasped  the  situation,  showing  the 
courage  of  their  convictions  by  operating  heavily,  and  it  has  been  their  policy 
throughout  the  season  not  to  let  their  stock  become  depleted,  although  the 
consumption  has  been  heavy. 

With  the  active  market,  prices  have  continued  to  strengthen  and  advance, 
and  yet  the  volume  of  business  has  not  been  checked.  Medium  grades  had 
the  call  early  in  the  season,  but  as  prices  advanced  on  these  the  attention  of 
buyers  was  turned  to  the  finer  qualities,  with  the  result  that  almost  all  grades 
have  met  with  ready  sale.  For  the  first  time  since  1899  scoured  B  supers 
have  crossed  the  half-dollar  mark  and  are  treading  close  on  the  heels  of  the 
half-blood  and  finer  grades. 

Aided  by  the  strength  of  the  raw  material,  the  condition  of  the  gooils  mar- 
ket has  materially  improved,  this  being  especially  noticeable  in  worsted 
fabrics ;  consequently  the  demand  for  staple  grades  of  wool  has  been  very 
steady,  with  the  result  that  this  class  is  becoming  decidedly  scarce  even  at 
this  early  date.  Most  of  the  wool  purchased  has  been  to  cover  orders  for 
goods  already  taken  by  manufacturers  and  therefore  will  go  into  consump- 
tion in  the  near  future. 

How  long  the  fashion  for  medium  and  rough  goods  will  continue  is  a 
matter  of  speculation,  but  there  are  indications  that  with  the  slight  differ- 
ence in  value  existing  between  the  higher  and  lower  qualities  of  wool,  the 
demand  may  change  somewhat  in  favor  of  the  finer  fabrics  when  the  heavy- 
weight samples  come  on  the  market. 

This  has  been  a  season  when  the  raw  material  has  dictated  values,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  great  opposition  to  higher  prices  met  with  from  manu- 
facturers in  the  early  spring,  quotations  have  steadily  advanced  and  this,  not 
from  any  spirit  of  speculation  among  dealers,  but  from  the  legitimate 
demand  of  manufacturers ;  so  tl)at  the  position  of  the  market  to-day  is 
stronger  than  at  any  time  since  the  new  clip  began  to  arrive,  and  with 
indications  of  still  further  advance  in  values. 

Benedict  &  Livingstone. 
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Pulled  Wools.    (Scoured  basis.)     (W.  A.  Blanchard.) 


Brushed  Extra 

Fine  A 

A  Super  .... 
B  Super  .... 
C  Super  .... 
Fine  Combing  . 
Combing  .... 
California,  Extra 


1904. 


July. 

August. 

September. 

September. 

55®  60 

56  @  60 

57  @  62 

52  @  60 

51  @  53 

52®  54 

53  @  55 

47  ®  50 

48  ©49 

49  @  50 

50  @52 

44  ®  46 

45  (8)46 

46  @47 

47  @48 

42  @43 

33  (3)34 

34  ®  35 

35  @36 

32  @  34 

51  @  52 

52  @  53 

54  @  55 

47  @  48 

45  @  47 

46  @  48 

47  ®  49 

40  @  42 

51  ©55 

52  ®  56 

53®  57 

50  ®  55 

Remarks. 

Pulled  wools  have  played  rather  a  minor  part  in  the  phenomenal  activity 
which  has  characterized  the  market  during  the  quarter.  The  chief  limitation 
has  heen  the  curtailed  volume  and  variety  of  the  offerings.  There  were 
practically  no  old  wools  carried  over,  and  the  supply  has  been  dependent  upon 
the  current  pullings  from  lamb  skins.  It  is  also  a  fact  that  many  of  the 
smaller  mills,  which  are  the  principal  users  of  pulled  wools,  have  not 
followed  the  course  of  the  larger  manufacturers  in  stocking  up.  The 
demand,  however,  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  production,  and  there  has 
been  a  steady  and  constant  advance  in  price. 

B  supers  have  continued  to  be  the  leading  feature,  and,  as  is  shown  by  the 
narrow  range  of  quotations,  they  were  taken  independent  of  their  merits  — 
inferior  western  pullings  selling  on  about  the  same  scoured  basis  as  standard 
eastern  wools.  The  figures  given  on  combing  grades  are  really  nominal,  as 
few  staple  wools  are  made  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Fine  A's  and  extras 
have  also  been  limited  in  amount,  the  supply  being  chiefly  from  territory  pelts. 

W.  A.  Blanchard. 


Foreign  Wools. 

There  has  been  an  improved  demand  during  the  past  quarter,  ending 
September  30,  for  merino  wools,  particularly  the  very  finest  qualities.  The 
supplies  remaining  here  of  80s  are  very  meagre,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  can  be  replenished  before  the  new  year. 

On  crossbred  wools  the  demand  has  continued  very  steady.  There  is 
perhaps  less  inquiry  for  quarter  blood  and  three-eighths  (46s,  Bradford 
quality),  but  a  more  active  demand  has  developed  for  lower  counts  (36  to 
40s  Bradford),  which  has  been  supplied  by  New  Zealand  and  Port  Philip 
cased  wools.  English  combing  pulled  wools  also  have  gone  into  consumption, 
the  price  of  domestic  admitting  of  their  importation  to  some  extent. 

The  carpet  wool  situation  here  has  continued  very  unsatisfactory  The 
supply  of  manufactured  fabrics  appears  to  have  caught  up  to  the  demand,  and 
carpet  wools  cannot  be   profitably  manufactured  at   present  values.      The 
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position  of  these  wools,  however,  in  the  world's  markets  is  very  strong.  The 
Asiatic  war  is  the  cause  of  an  unusual  consumption  of  low  wools  in  Europe. 
The  demand  from  manufacturers  of  men's  and  women's  wear  goods  has 
drawn  on  the  softer  classes  and  a  serious  break  in  prices  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  early  possibility. 

Maiger  &  Avert. 
Boston,  October  4,  1904. 

Foreign  Wools.     (Mauger  &  Avert.) 


Australian  Combing : 

Choice 

«ood 

Average 

Australian  Clothinj;; : 

Choice 

Good 

Average 

Sydney  and  Queensland  : 

Good  Clothing 

Good  Combing 

Australian  Crossbred  : 

Choice 

Average 

Australian  Lambs : 

Choice 

Good 

Good  Defective 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  : 

Choice 

Average 

Montevideo  : 

Choice 

Average 

Crossbred,  Choice 

Australian  and  Montevideo  Pulled  : 

Combing 

Clothing 

English  Wools : 

Sussex  Fleece 

Shropshire  Hogs 

Yorkshire  Hogs 

Irish  Selected  Fleece  ... 
Carpet  Wools : 

Scotch  Highland,  White   .    .    . 

East  India,  Ist  White  Joria  .    . 

East  India,  White  Ivandahar  . 

Donskoi,  Washed,  White     .    . 

Aleppo,  White 

China  Ball,  White 

"  "      No.  1,  Open  .   .  . 

"  "       No.  2,  Open  .   .    . 


1904. 


July. 


41  <g43 

40  ®  42 

38  @40 

41  g  43 
40  @  42 
37  ®  39 

39  @  40 

40  @41 

34  g  35 

31  3  33 

41  a  43 
39  ^40 
30  igl  33 

33  (§35 

30  ®  32 

30  @  32 

26  ®  27 

30  I®  32 


34  ®  36 

34  ig  36 

32  @  33 

34  (S  37 

20  (g  22 

30  g  31 

26  @  27 

25  .  §  28 

26  g  28 
18  @  19 
16  @17 
14  @15 


August. 


41  (g43 

40  @42 

38  g  40 

41  g  43 
40  @  42 
37  @39 

39  @  40 

40  g  41 

34  g  35 

32  g  33 

41  g  43 
39  g40 
30  g33 

33  ®  35 
30  ig  32 

30  g  32 

26  g  27 

30  g  32 


34  @  36 

34  g  36 
33  g  34 

35  g  37 

20  g  22 

30  g  31 

26  g27 

27  (S  29 

28  g  30 
18  g  19 
16  gl7 
14  gl5 


September. 


41  g43 

40  g  42 

38  g  40 

41  g43 
40  g  42 
37  ®  39 

39  §41 

40  g  41 


(g  36 
g33 

<g43 
g41 
@33 

@  35 
Ig  32 

g32 
g28 
g  32 


190». 


September. 


35  @  36 

35  g  37 

34  @  35 

35  g  37 

22  g  23. 

30  g31 

26  g  27 

27  @  29 

28  @  30 
18  g  19 
16  gl7 
14  @  15 


g  44 
g42 
g  40 


42  g  44 

40  g  42 

38  g  40 

40  g  42 

40  g  42 

33  (g  35 

30  g  31 

42  g  44 

40  g  42 

31  @  33 

33  @  35 

28  @  31 

26  g  28 

23  3  25 

29  g  31 

45  g  47 

42  g  45 

34  g  36 

32  g  33 
32  @34 
31  g  32 

18  g  19 

29  g31 

26  (g  28 

22  (g  23 

21  g  23 

16  @18 

14  g)  16 

12  @  13 
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Troubles  of .  199 

Wool,  consumption  of,  in  England 98 

Wool,  draft  allowance  on 287 

Wool  duty  on  merino 301 

Wool  duty  on  Servian  skin 389 

Woolen  trade  West  of  England,  short  review  of  first  half  1904       .  273 

Wool  exports  from  Australia,  1901-4 346 

Wool  fabrics,  duty  on 389 

Wool  felts,  duty  on 301,  302 

Wool  from  Sicily,  duty  on 302 

Wool-growers  and  wool  manufacturers,  conference  between     .     .  115 

Wool-growers,  conference  with 59 

Wool-growei's,  some  difficulties  of  the 330 

Wool  grease,  duty  on •  203 

Wool  imported  into  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  by  coun- 
tries of  production 358 

Wool  imported  into  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  by  pnrts 

and  classes 857 

Wool,  imports  of,  in    1904,  by  countries  of  production  and  ship- 
ment      355 

Wool  in  Boston,  comparative  price  of  domestic 351 

Wool  manufacture,  chronology  of  the 393 

Wool  manufactures,  imports  of,  1898-1904 359 

-Wool  manufacturers  and  wool-growers,  conference  between  com- 
mittees of 115 
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China  wool 301 

Wool  on  the  skin  —  Cabretta  skins,  duty  on 390 

Wool,  preiJaration  of,  for  market,  American 14 

Wool,  preparation  of,  for  market,  English 201 

Wool,  produced,  imported,  exported,  and  retained  for  consump- 
tion, 1891-1904 311 

Wool  production,  Australasian,  1901-1904: 316 

Wool  production.  River  Plate 348 

Wool  product  of  1904,  the  United  States 336 

Wool  supplies,  Australasian 342 

Wool  supplies.  South  American 342 

Wool  supply,  annual 341 

Wool  supply,  domestic  production  and  imijorts,  1888-1904    .     .     .  342 

Wools,  use  of  South  American  in  England 224 

Wools,  River  Plate 347 

Wool  tares,  waste,  etc.,  duty  on 391 

Wool  trade  and  wool  markets,  the  international 209 

Wool  trade  of  Germany,  1800-1840 210 

Wool  trimmings,  duty  on 302 

Wool,  weight  and  shinnkage  of,  in  1904 338 

Wool,  weight  of,  per  sheep  in  Australasia 377 

Y. 

Yarns,  manufacture  of,  in  England 101 

Yorkshire  Wool  Combei's'  Association,  the 378 

Troubles  of 199 
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AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


Worsted  Machinery 


MADE    IN    THE 


United  States, 


LOWELL  MACHINE  SHOP, 

LOWELL,  HASS. 

SPINNING  FRAMES  with  caps,  rings,  or  flyers 
and  any  kind  of  spindles  for  long  or  short 
wool,  and  any  gauge  of  rollers. 

DANDY  ROVERS  and  REDUCERS  with  all 
latest  improvements^ 

WEIGH  BOXES  and  DRAWING  BOXES  with 
any  kind  of  rollers  and  any  number  of 
spindles. 

GILL-BOXES  for  drawing,  fitted  with  cans  or 
spindles. 

GILL-BOXES  for  preparing  before  combing  and 
finishing  afterwards. 

MODIFICATIONS  will  be  made  of  the  above 
machinery  to  suit  different   kinds  of  work. 

REPAIRS  for  the  foregoing  furnished  upon  short 
notice. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


KUTTROFF,PICKHARDT&  CO. 

Sole  importers   of  the  products  manufactured  by 

BADISCHE   ANILIN-   &    SODA-FABRIK, 

Ludwigshafen  o/Rhinc,   Germany. 


Importers  of 


Coal    Tar  Dyes 

(Alizarine  Dye  Group\ 
Aniline  Dye  Group  / 

IndigOy    Colors^    Chemicals ^    etc. 

FOR 

Calico  Printers.  Cotton   Mills. 

Woolen   Mills.  Paper  Mills. 

Tanners. 


128  DuANE  St.      -  -         -       NEW  YORK. 

Branch  Offices 

Boston      -         -  -         -   153  Milk  Street. 

Providence   -         -  -  80  So.  Water  Street. 

Philadelphia      -  -     207  Chestnut  Street. 

Chicago         -         -  207  Michigan  Street. 

San  Francisco,  215  Sacramento  Street. 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


LOWELL 
TEXTILE 
SCHOOL 


THOROUGHLY     PRACTICAL    INSTRUCTION     GIVEN     IN 


i^cxtilc  ■ 

Every    Branch    of 

Manufacturing, 


DAY    AND    EVENING    CLASSES. 


One  of  the  four  regular  day  courses  of  instruction  is : 

"  Woolen  and  Worsted   Manufacturing," 

including  wool  selection,  scouring,  picking,  carding,  spinning  ;  worsted  combing, 
drawing,  spinning,  twisting  ;  woolen  and  worsted  warp  preparation  and  weaving 
on  all  varieties  of  looms  ;  textile  calculations,  chemistry  and  dyeing,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  designing.  A  full  course  of  designing  is  optional  instead  of  chemistry 
and  dyeing. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  worsted  machinery  this  summer,  the  equipment  of  the 
woolen  and  worsted  department  is  second  to  none  ;  many  of  the  machines  having 
been  built  especially  for  the  use  of  the  school. 


Regular  courses  are  : 

I.  COTTON  MANUFACTURING. 

II.  WOOL  MANUFACTURING. 

III.  DESIGNING. 

IV.  CHEMISTRY   AND   DYEING. 
V.  WEAVING. 

VI.     DECORATIVE  ART   AND   DESIGNING. 

Special  Departments  in    Mechanics,  Mechanical    Drawing,  Mill  Engineering, 
Electricity,  Hygrometry  as  applied  to  air  moistening,  etc. 


Catalogue  will  be  sent  free  on  application  to 

Wm.  W.  CROSBY,  S.B.,  Principal, 

LOWELL,   MASS. 


AD  VERTlSEMENTS. 
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AD  VERTISEMENTS. 


GEORGE  L.  STEVENS,       ALBERT  C.  WARREN,      JOHN  HASKEIL  B'JTLER, 
President.  Trecs'^fer.  Secr'-tpry. 

EstablisHed  J870.  icorporated  ^90. 


mc  Warren  Soaii  iQaDufacturlDg  \mmi 

Manufacturers  of    .    .     . 

SOAPS,  CHEMICALS,  WOOL  SCOURERS,  Etc. 

Used  by  Woolen,  Worsted,  Hosiery,  Cotton, 
Linen,  Silk,  and  Flannel  Mills. 
SPECIALTIES: 

Decarbonizing  Soap,  Annihilator,  Cotton  Softeners, 
and  Sizing  for  Cotton  Mills  of  all  Kinds. 

iarg-est  JUanufacturers  of  Textile   Soaps,  VVooZ  Scourers,  and 
Chemicals  in  the   Country. 


Office :  77  Summer  Street     -     -     -    Boston. 

BRANCH   OFnCE:  WORKS: 

JJ3  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Watertown,  Mass. 


A.   KLIPSTEIN  &  COMPANY, 

122    PEARL   ST.,    NEW   YORK. 

DYESTUFFS  AND  CHEMICALS. 

Agents  for  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
Basle,  Switzerland. 

fAST  COTTON  BLIES  AMD  BLACKS. 

Also  Full  Line  of  Dyes  for  Union  Goods. 
Write  for  particulars. 

CAISTIC  POTASH  90  per  cent. 

For  Wool  Scouring. 

BRANCHES: 

BOSTON 283=285  Congress  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA 50-52  N.  Front  Street. 

PROVIDENCE 13  Mathewson  Street. 

CHICAGO 134=136  Kinzie  Street. 

HAMILTON,  CAN 24  Catherine  Street,  N. 

MONTREAL 17  Lemoine  Street. 


A  D  VERTISEMENTti. 


INCORPORATED    JUNE    4,  1890. 

American  Card  Clothing  Company, 

Manufacturers   of 

OA.RD     OI-OTMIIMO 

OF    EVERY    DESCRIPTION. 

SURFACE  GROUND,  PLOUGH  GROUND,  OR  NEEDLE  POINT, 

Office,  Knowles  Building       .        .        .       Worcester,  Mass. 


FACTORIES: 

LEICESTER.  PHILADELPHIA. 

WORCESTER.  PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

LOWELL.  NORTH    ANDOVER    DEPOT. 

Estimates  furnished  and  orders  promptly  filled  from  each  Factory. 

New  York  and  Boston  Dycwood  Co. 

Dyewoods, 

Dyewood  Extracts, 

Indigo,  and 

Aniline  Colors. 

OFFICES  : 
55  Beekman  St.,  New  York.  115  &  117  High  St.,  Boston. 

121    Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Works  at  BROOKLYN  and   BOSTON. 

RARITAN  WOOLEN  MILLS 


SOMERSET  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DAVID   L.  EINSTEIN,  President. 

laifactirers  of  Ofercoatiis,  Cassieres,  etc. 

NEW   YORK. 


AI)  VER  Tl  SEMEN  TS. 


THE 

Whitin  Machine  Works, 

WHITINSVILLE,   MASS. 


BUILDERS    OF 


Cotton  Machinery, 

Cards,  Combing  Machinery, 

Railway  Heads,  Drawing  Frames, 

Spinning  Frames,        Spoolers, 
Twisters,       Reels,       Long  Chain  Quillers, 

Looms. 


Southern  Agent: 

STUART    W.    CRAMER, 

38  South  Tryon  St.,  Charlotte,  NX. 
Equitable  Building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PARKER,  WILDER  &  CO., 

4  Winthrop  Sq.,  Boston.        62  Leonard  St.,  New  York. 

Selling  Agents  for 


Manufactured  by  the 

Talbot  Mills, 

Stirling  Mills, 

Yantic  Woolen  Manuf.  Co., 

Charles  A.  Stevens  &  Co., 

George  F.  Sibley, 

Cocheco  Woolen  Manuf.  Co., 

Belvidere  Woolen  Manuf.  Co., 

Conic  Manuf.  Co., 

Concord  Manuf.  Co. 


II 


From 


Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Co., 
Phoenix  Factory, 


From 


Monadnock  Mills, 
Union  Manuf.  Co, 


National     Association 


OF 


WOOL     MANUFACTURERS, 

F  O  "CJ  IsT  ZD  E  ID     IST  O  "V  .      30,     1864. 


OFFICBRS    FOR    1904. 
William  Whitman Boston,  Mass. 

UtfE^Prcsi'trnts. 

Charles  H.  Harding riiiladelphia.  Pa. 

William  M.   Wood Hostoii,  Mass. 

Frederic  S.  Clark , No.  Billerica,  Mass. 

S"rfasurfr, 

Benjamin  Phipps Boston,  Mass. 

Sfcrrtarg. 

John  Bruce  McPherson Boston,  Mass. 


John  N.  Carpender 
James  Dobson   . 
Joseph  Metoalf 
Abiel  J.  Abbot  . 
John  P.  Wood    .     . 
William  C.  Greene, 
Charles  A.  Stott  . 
Thomas  Oakes    .     . 


New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Granite ville,  Mass. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Peace  Dale,  R.I. 
Lowell,  Mass. 
Bloomfield,  N.J. 


Committee. 

John  Hopewell   .     .  . 

William  Bloodgood  . 
George  E.  Kuhnhardt, 

RuFus  F.  Greeley    .  . 
A.  Park  Hammond  . 

J.  R.  MacColl      .     .  . 

Francis  T.  Maxwell  . 


Boston,  Mass. 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Lawrence,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Rockville,  Conn. 
Pawtucket,  R.L 
Rockville,  Conn. 


Standing   ffl^ommittecs. 


Finance. 


Amasa  Clarke      .     .  Boston,  Mass. 
LoDis  B.  Goodall     .  Sanford,  Me. 
Paul  R.  Holden  .     .  West  Concord, N.H. 
Frederick  C.P'i.etciier.  Providence,  R.L 
J.  F.  Matnard      .     .  Utica,  N.Y. 


Statistics. 


H.  G.  B.  Fisher 
A.  Albert  Sack 
H.  Stursburg  . 
Geo.  Humphrey 
Wm.  M.  Chase 


No.  Adams,  Mass. 
l^rovidence,  R.L 
Holyoke,  Mass. 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Leominster,  Mass. 


Raw  Alaterial. 


Wm.  G.  Benedict  . 
A.  J.  Root  .  .  . 
William  Dobson  . 
Wm.  R.  Cordingley 
Chas.  B.  Rockwell 


Boston,  Mass. 
Cohoes.  N.Y. 
Pittsfield,  Me. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Bristol,  R.L 


Machinery, 


J.  A.  Wiley  .  .  . 
Justin  A  Ware  .  . 
Chas.  H.  Hutchins  . 
Charles  A.  Denny  . 
Franklin  W.  Hobbs 


No.  Andover,  Mass. 
Barnstable,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Mass. 
Boston,  Mass. 


OFFICE,  683  ATLANTIC  AVENUE,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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